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SPECTRUM ALLOCATION 


MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND PowER, OF THE 
CoMMITYEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1334, New House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman of the 
fullcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Harris, Flynt, Moss, Younger, Avery, 
Springer, and Bennett. 

Also present: Hon. Leo A. Hoegh, Director, Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization; Fred C. Alexander, Deputy Assistant Director for 
Telecommunications, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization; Paul 
Goldsborough, consultant, Department of Defense; W. Dean, Jr., 
Office of Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Communications), 
Department of the Navy; Hon. E. R. Quesada, Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency; Hon. John C. Doerfer, Chairman, and Hon. 
Robert T. Bartley, Commissioner, Federal Communications Com- 
mission; D. R. Hull, president, H. Leslie Hoffman, Paul L. Cham- 
berlain, Ira J. Kaar, and Philip Siling, spectrum study committee, 
Electronic Industries Association; Harold E. Fellows, president and 
chairman of the board, and A. Prose Walker, manager of engineer- 
ing, National Association of Broadcasters; Lester W. Lindow, execu- 
tive director, and Howard T. Head, engineering counsel, Associa- 
tion of Maximum Service Telecasters, Inc.; Harold R. Huntley, chief 
engineer, Communications Common Carriers; Victor E. Cooley, chair- 
man, Special Advisory Committee on Telecommunications; Dr. W. L. 
Everitt, dean, School of Engineering, University of Illinois; Frank 
G. Kear, consulting engineer, Kear & Kennedy; Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
West Virginia University. 

Kurt Borchardt, legal counsel to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. This is a very 
important meeting of the committee this morning. The Chair is glad 
to observe the interest manifested by such a large representation of 
different groups. 

I want on behalf of the committee to extend a cordial welcome to 
our distinguished guests and panelists this morning and express on 
behalf of the committee our appreciation for your taking the time 
out of your obviously busy and heavy schedule and important work 
in the various fields and endeavors in which you are engaged to come 
here and participate in this type of program. 

Obviously the presence of the distingushed members of this panel, 
from the academic field, from Government, and from industry is 
evidence of the importance of the program under consideration. 


1 
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I wish I could start off by indicating to you that I knew a way to 
resolve this problem of better control of the radio spectrum. T do 
know that scientists and people from various outstanding institu- 
tions of our Nation and from Government agencies and departments 
have been wrestling with it for a long time, and have not been able to 
resolve some of these questions for more than 10 years. Because it js 
a highly technical and difficult subject for a layman to understand, 
T am sure you would readily agree that a person of my capacity should 
not be expected to say any thing here this morning. 

We do appreciate the fact that the top echelons of these various in- 
terests and Government departments in the field are here this morn- 
ing to assist us with this. 

Now before I read the statement that I have here, let me say that 
this is not the first highly important and top level panel discussion 
that this committee has conducted. 

I recall, General Quesada, that about 3 or 4 years ago there was an 
important controversy between the military and the “aviation world 
as to the kind of facilities that we were going to use to bring about 
the most efficient air navigation program. Dr. Quarles was with us 
at that time and Dr. Quarles was to participate in this program and 
I know you join with me in expressing regret that he is not with us, 

We went into a hearing room across the way and closed the door, 
and we got all of the people together who were interested in the var- 
ious facets of that little black box and the other types of gadgets and 
we went at it hammer and tongs. Now if it is necessary to clear this 
room of the press, with my reg: ards and due 1 respects to the press, and 
the public in order to get at the bottom of this, we are willing to do 
it this morning during the panel discussion. 

If there are any military secrets that need to be discussed among 
those of you who are trying to help resolve the issue, and that is the 
approach to the question, why we will certainly accommodate you in 
order to get at it. 

But what we want to do is to have a very frank discussion. We 
want to solicit from each of you gentlemen in your particular field 
the very best of your capabilities 1 in presenting suggestions toward a 
solution of these problems in order that we may make progress in 
resolving them. 

I want you to be frank in your opinions regardless of whether you 
are from a university, from Government, the milit: ary, the Communi- 

cations Commission, or the Office of Civil Defense. Wherever your 
particular interest or endeavor may lie, I want you to feel free this 
morning to express your views in the hope that we can bring about 
some approach to the problem of the efficient utilization of this great 
natural resource called the radio spectrum. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Communications and Power 
is conducting a panel discussion in order to obtain a better under- 
standing by this committee and other Members of Congress as well 
as the general public of (1) the nature of the problems attending 
the present and future utilization of the radio spectrum, and (2) the 
most appropriate and effective methods of approaching the examina- 
tion and resolution of these problems. 

I mean by that that we are not going to try and solve all the de 
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Jem is, and then seeing whether we can come together on a proper 
approach to resolve it. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was author- 
ized by House Resolution 56 to conduct an investigation into spec- 
trum problems and House Resolution 181 provided $150,000 to con- 
duct this investigation. 

Now we as a committee of the Congress are not capable technically 
speaking to resolve the problem, but we can with funds secure the 
assistance of the kind of people who are capable of making the study. 

The concern of this committee with problems of spectrum manage- 
ment is by no means of recent origin. During the 78th Congress, a 
Select Committee To Investigate the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was established pursuant to House Resolution 21, and Report 
No. 2095, 78th Congress, 2d session, of the select committee was sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives by Congressman Lea, of Cali- 
fornia, who was chairman of both the select committee and the parent 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Some of you in the 
radio field were around at that time, but none of us on this committee 
were here at that time. 

In its final report, the select committee devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the problem of spectrum management after having studied 
the operations of the then Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The report relates how efforts were made during World War II 
to give to IRAC independent agency status, and how these efforts 
were abandoned during the war. The select committee urged the 
Congress to consider the entire problem of spectrum management." 

Again, during the 81st Congress when the so-called McFarland 
amendments to the Communications Act were under consideration, 
Congressman Sadowski, who acted as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Federal Communications Commission, introduced a bill (H.R. 
6949, 81st Cong., 2d sess.), part of which was devoted to the establish- 
ment of a new Government agency to be known as the Frequency 
Control Board. 

Those who served as members of the President’s advisory board I 
think in 1950 and 1951 may recall the controversy that we had over 
that legislation at that time. I trust those of you who were members 
of the Cooley committee last fall did review the action of the Con- 
gress in the consideration of those problems. 

In introducing this legislation, Congressman Sadowski, in a state- 
ment to the House of Representatives, reviewed the operations of 
TRAC and the frequency management problems encountered by our 
Federal Government, and urged that careful consideration be given 
tothe need for creating a new Frequency Control Board.? 





i* * * it is probable that after the war efforts will be resumed seeking to secure for 
the advisory committee an independent status. The select committee notes that sec. 305 
of the Communications Act of 1934 places personal responsibility on the President to 
make assignments to governmental radio stations ; and it is believed that before such power 
is delegated to a body with an independent rather than an advisory character, the whole 
problem should be considered by Congress. 

a* * * as I have stated, the demands for space in the radio spectrum both on the part 
of the Federal Government and private applicants have been increasing constantly. Simul- 
taneously, the difficulty of reconciling the actions of these two authorities has grown. As 
a matter of fact, the charge has been made publicly that as a result of the inadequacy of 
this machinery private applicants for space in the spectrum have come out second best. 
It has been contended that the Federal Communications Commission has been given to 
distribute among private applicants that portion of the spectrum that has been left over 
after the Federal Government agencies took the space that they desired. 

This is a serious charge, indeed, and in a democracy it is poor business to leave the 
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Since the provisions of Mr. Sadowski’s bill seem to be very appro- 

riate to our discussion today, I would like to insert title I of the 
bil, H.R. 6949, dealing with radio frequency control in the record 
at this point. The title is “To Amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as Amended, With Respect to Certain Matters Related to Radio 
Communication.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as “Communica- 
tions Act Amendments, 1950.” 


TITLE I—RADIO FREQUENCY CONTROL 


Section 1. Title III of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new part: 


“PART III—FREQUENCY CONTROL 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF FREQUENCY CONTROL BOARD 


“Sec. 371. There is hereby established in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment an independent agency to be known as the Frequency Control Board (here- 
inafter in this part referred to as the ‘Board’). The Board shall consist of five 
members to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The persons nominated for appointment as members shall be se 
lected solely on the basis of established records of distinguished service in the 
fields of (1) radio and the civilian or military uses thereof, or (2) public affairs, 
The President shall designate one member as Chairman of the Board. 


“FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


“Sec. 372. (a) The Board is authorized and directed to formulate such plans 
and policies with respect to the utilization of the radio spectrum, with particular 
reference to the apportionment of frequencies between Government and non- 
Government uses, as it deems necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes 
declared in section 1 of this Act. 

“(b) For the purpose of effectuating the plans and policies formulated pur- 
suant to subsection (a), the Board is authorized and directed to— 

(1) allocate frequencies and bands of frequencies and cancel or modify 
any such allocation; 
“(2) assign frequencies to Government stations and cancel or modify any 
such assignments; and 
(3) prescribe regulations to govern the assignment, by the Commission, 
of frequencies to non-Government stations. 

“(ce) The Board shall disapprove the proposed assignment or renewal of the 
assignment, by the Commission, of any frequency to a non-Government station 
where such assignment (A) would cause harmful interference to any Govern- 
ment use of radio or (B) would violate any regulation prescribed under para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b). 


“ORGANIZATION OF FREQUENCY CONTROL BOARD 


“Sec. 373. (a) The term of office of each member of the Board shall be ten 
years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of office of the 
members first taking office after the date of enactment of this Act shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the time of appointment, one at the end of two 


apportionment of an important natural resource like the radio spectrum, as between 
Federal Government and non-Government uses, to a planless system of compromises be- 
tween two public bodies, each sovereign in its own field, neither of which is responsible 
to the people for the apportionment that results from their respective actions, and set, 
under the Communications Act as it now stands, this procedure is the only possible one. 

It is my belief that under our system of government the apportionment of the radio 
spectrum as between Federal Government and non-Government uses must be entrusted to 
public officials, responsible to the President and the Congress, and through them to the 

ople. It is my desire by introducing this bill to stimulate a discussion of those prob- 
ems and to suggest a possible solution. 
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years, one at the end of four years, one at the end of six years, one at the end 
of eight years, and one at the end of ten years, after the date of enactment of 
this part. Three members shall constitute a quorum of the Board. Each mem- 
per shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per annum. Each member 
of the Board shall be a citizen of the United States. No member of the Board 
shal] engage in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of serv- 
jing as a member of the Board. 

“(b) The Board shall appoint and fix the compensation of such personnel as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. Such appointments 
shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended: Provided, That the Board may employ such technical and 
professional personnel and fix their compensation without regard to such laws 
as it may deem necessary for the discharge of the responsibilities of the Board 
under this title. Officers and employees of any other department or agency of 
the Government may, with the consent of the head of such department or 
agency, be assigned to assist the Board in carrying out its functions. The 
Board may, with the consent of the head of any other department or agency 
of the Government, utilize the facilities and services of such department or 
agency in carrying out the functions of the Board. The Board shall be author- 
ized to accept and utilize the services of voluntary and uncompensated personnel 
and to provide transportation and assistance as authorized by section 5 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b2), for persons serving without compensation. 


“MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 


“Seo. 374. There shall be a Military Liaison Committee consisting of repre 
sentatives of the National Military Establishment detailed or assigned thereto, 
without additional compensation, by the Secretary of Defense, in such num- 
ber as he may determine. The Board shall advise and consult with the com- 
mittee on the allocation or assignment of radio frequencies required for the 
purpose of the national defense. If the committee at any time concludes that 
any action, proposed action, or failure to act of the Board with respect to the 
allocation or assignment of radio frequencies for the purpose of national de- 
fense, is adverse to the responsibilities of the National Military Establish- 
ment, derived from the Constitution, laws, and treaties the committee may 
refer such action, proposed action, or failure to act to the Secretary of De 
fense. If the Secretary concurs, he may refer the matter to the President 
whose decision shall be final. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 375. (a) The Board is authorized to appoint such advisory commit- 
tees as it deems necessary to advise the Board on any matters arising in con- 
nection with the administration of this part. 

“(b) The members of any such advisory committee shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $25 for each day engaged in the business of the Board 
pursuant to authorization of the Board, and shall be allowed travel expenses 
as authorized by section 5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b2). 

“(e) Persons holding other offices or positions in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government may serve as members of any such advisory com- 
mittee, but they shall not receive remuneration for their services as such 
members during any period for which they received compensation for their 
services in such other offices, or positions. 


“ANNUAL REPORT 


“Sec. 376. The Board shall render an annual report to the President for 
submission on or before the 15th day of January of each year to the Con- 
gress, Summarizing the activities of the Board and making such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem appropriate. Minority views and recommendations, if 
any, of members of the Board shall be included in such report. 


“SECURITY 


“Seo. 377. The Board, after consultation with the Military Liaison Commit- 
tee, shall establish regulations and procedures for the security classification of 
information related to the work of the Board and for the proper safeguard- 
ing of any information, so classified. 
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“INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


“Seo. 378. Agreements with foreign governments which affect the allocation 
and assignment of frequencies shall be negotiated and concluded by the Board, 
acting in accordance with the directions and subject to the control of the Presj- 
dent. The Secretary of State shall assist the Board in the arrangements for 
and conduct of such negotiations. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 379. To enable the Board to carry out its powers and duties, there ig 
hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to the Board, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be neces. 
sary.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PURPOSES OF ACT; CREATION OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


“SecTion 1. (a) It is the purpose of this Act to provide for regulating interstate 
and foreign commerce in communications by wire and radio so as to make ayail- 
able, so far as possible, to all the people of the United States a rapid, efficient, 
Nationwide, and worldwide wire and radio communication service with ade 
quate facilities at reasonable charges; to promote the national defense; and to 
promote safety of life and property through the use of wire and radio communi- 
cation. 

“(b) There is hereby created a commission to be known as the ‘Federal 
Communications Commission,’ which shall be constituted as hereafter provided, 
and which, except as otherwise provided in this Act, shall execute and enforce 
the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
by adding after paragraph (aa) the following: 

“(bb) The term ‘Government,’ when used with reference to radio, means the 
United States Government or any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

“(ec) The term ‘allocation,’ when used with reference to frequencies, means 
the distribution, subject to conditions and limitations, of frequencies or bands 
of frequencies to services and classes of stations for specific purposes whether 
Government or non-Government services or classes of stations are involved. 

“(dd) The term ‘assignment’, when used with reference to frequencies, means 
the grant, subject to conditions and limitations, of authority to a particular radio 
station to use a particular frequency for a specific purpose. 

“(ee) The term ‘harmful interference’ means any radiation or any induction 
which endangers the functioning of a radio navigation service or of a safety 
service or obstructs or repeatedly interrupts any radio service.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (c) of section 303 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Assign frequencies, subject to the provisions of section 372 of this Act, 
for each individual non-Government station, and determine the power which 
each such station shall use and the time during which it may operate ;”’. 

Sec 5. (a) The second sentence of section 305(a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, is hereby amended by striking out the word “President” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Frequency Control Board”. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the amendments made by this title, allocations and 
assignments heretofore made under the authority of section 303(c) or section 305 
(a) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, shall continue in effect 
according to their terms unless and until canceled or modified in accordance 
with law. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this section and of sections 371, 372 (a), 372 (b) (3), 
and 373 through 379 of part III of title III of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, enacted by this Act, shall take effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. The remaining provisions of this Act and of such part III shall 
take effect six months after the date on which three members of the Frequency 
Control Board have been appointed and have taken office. 


The CHarrman. Most of you are familiar with the more recent 
history of congressional attempts to study and solve problems of fre- 
quency management. 
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Toward the close of the second session of the 85th Congress the Sen- 
ate passed the so-called Potter resolution (S.J. Res. 106) which would 
have created a Commission on the Allocation of Radio and Television 
Frequencies whose duty it would have been to conduct a study and 
investigation of the radio and television frequencies allocated to the 
Federal Government. 

Our committee adopted an amendment to this resolution requiring 
the Commission to study and investigate not only radio and television 
frequencies utilized by the Federal Government but radio and tele- 
vision frequencies assigned by non-Government users. 

As you will recall, strong opposition developed to the proposed 
legislation. No action was taken on Senate Joint Resolution 106 in 
the House of Representatives. Without objection at this point I 
would like to insert a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 106, as passed 
by the Senate, and Senate Joint Resolution 106, as reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House of 
Representatives. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


{S.J. Res. 106, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ], 


JOINT RESOLUTION To establish a commission to investigate the utilization of the 
radio and television frequencies allocated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby established a Com- 
mission on the Allocation of Radio and Television Frequencies (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of five members as follows: 

(1) Two appointed by the President of the United States, one of whom shall 
be designated by the President at the time of appointment as chairman of the 
Commission ; 

(2) One appointed by the President of the Senate ; 

(3) One appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives ; and 

(4) One appointed by the Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

(c) The members of the Commission shall be citizens of the United States 
who (1) are not officers or employees of the Federal Government, and (2) by 
reason of training or experience, or both, are experts in the field of communi- 
cations. 

(d) The Commission shall establish rules for its procedures. 

(e) Any vacaney in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same maner in which the original appointment was made. 

(f) The members of the Commission shall each receive $50 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Commission, plus 
travel and subsistence expenses while away from their homes or regular places 
of business in accordance with the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, and 
the Standardized Government Travel Regulations. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to conduct a thorough and 
comprehensive study and investigation of the radio and television frequencies 
allocated to the various agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with a view to determining (1) whether such frequencies are being 
efficiently utilized to the maximum degree possible, (2) whether any (and if so, 
how much) of such frequencies may, without jeopardizing the public interest, 
be relinquished to the Federal Communications Commission for allocation to 
nongovernmental purposes, and (3) what are the likely future requirements of 
the various agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government for radio 
and television frequencies. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President within six months after 
the date of enactment of this joint resolution a full and complete report of the 
results of the study and investigation provided for in subsection (a) together 
with such recommendations as the Commission deems advisable. The Com- 
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mission shall also submit, at such time, to the Congress a report identical as 
that submitted to the President, except that there shall be omitted from the 
report submitted to the Congress any information which has been classifieg 
for security purposes. Upon submitting the reports provided for by this gyp. 
section, the Commission shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compen. 
sation of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions 
of the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, 
however, That no employee (other than technical personnel) whose position 
would be subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, if such Aet 
were applicable to such position, shall be paid a salary at a rate in excess of 
the rate payable under such Act for positions of equivalent difficulty or re 
sponsibility. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed $50 
per diem for individuals. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality of the Federal Government any infor 
mation (including information which has been classified for security purposes) 
it deems necessary or desirable to enable it to carry out its functions under this 
joint resolution; and each such department, agency, and instrumentality igs 
authorized and directed to furnish such information to the Commission, upon 
request made by the Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission may authorize the Chairman to make the expenditures 
herein authorized and such other expenditures as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties of the Commission. When the Commission ceases its activities 
it shall prepare a statement of its financial transactions and the Genera] 
Accounting Office shall, in connection with the audit of the Commission’s financial 
transactions required by other law, audit said statement and report thereon to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. 

Passed the Senate July 21, 1958. 

Attest : 


FELTON M. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


{S.J. Res. 106, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
[Report No. 2355] 
(Omit the part struck through and insert the part printed in italic] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Toestablish a commission to investigate the utilization of the radio and television 
frequencies allocated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby established a Commission on the 
Allocation of Radio and Television Frequencies (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission’’). 

(6) The Commission shall be composed of five members as follows: 

(1) Two appointed by the President of the United States, one of whom shall 
be designated by the President at the time of appointment as chairman of the 
Commission; 

(2) One appointed by the President of the Senate; 

(3) One appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives; and 

(4) One appointed by the Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

(ec) The members of the Commission shall be citizens of the United States 
who (1) are not officers or employees of the Federal Government, and (2) by reason 
of training or experience, or both, are experts in the field of communications. 

(d) The Commission shall establish rules for its procedures. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(f) The members of the Commission shall each receive $50 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Commission, plus travel 
and subsistence expenses while away from their homes or regular places of busi- 
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SPECTRUM ALLOCATION 9 


in accordance with the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations. . 
Sze: 2: (#} 1 shall be the duty of the Commission to condtet # thereugh and 
comprehensive study and investigation ef the radio and television frequencies 
te the various agencies and instrumentelities of the Federal Gevern- 
ment with & view to determining 4 whether steh frequencies are being efficiently 
alilized te the meximum degree possible; (2) whether any tand if se; how meh} 
of sueh frequencies may; witheut jeopardizing the ptblie interest; be relinquished 
te the Federal Communications Comunissien for elleeation te nencevernmental 
- end (3) what are the Hels futire reqrinements of the various aeereies 
and instrumentelities ef the Federal Government fer radie and television 


eas 

ce 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to conduct a thorough and 
comprehensive study and investigation of the allocation, management, and control of 
bands of radio and television frequencies under the provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, with a view to determining (1) how such frequencies may be 
ulilized to the maximum degree possible, (2) how planning should be undertaken to 
take advantage of technological change in achieving maximum use of the frequency 
spectrum, (3) whether any (and if so how much) of such frequencies may, in the 
public interest, be reallecated to other uses, (4) the likely future requirements of the 
various nongovernmental users and agencies and instrumentailities of the Federal 
Government for radio and television frequencies, and (5) the changes, if any, that 
shouid be made in the existing adminiatrative organization and procedures for dis- 
charging the Federal Government’s responsibilities in this field. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President within six months after the 

date ef enactment of this joint resehition the appointment and qualification of its 
members a full and complete report of the results of the study and investigation 
provided for in subsection (a) together with such recommendations as the Com- 
mission deems advisable. The Commission shall also submit, at such time, to 
the Congress a report identical as that submitted to the President, except that 
there shall be omitted from the report submitted to the Congress any information 
which has been classified for security purposes. Upon submitting the reports 
provided for by this subsection, the Commission shall cease to exist. 
Szc, 3. (a) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions 
of the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, 
however, That no employee (other than technical personnel) whose position would 
be subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, if such Act were applicable 
tosuch position, shall be paid a salary at a rate in excess of the rate payable under 
such Act for positions of equivalent difficulty or responsibility. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed $50 per 
diem for individuals. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality of the Federal Government any infor- 
mation (including information which has been classified for security purposes) 
it deems necessary or desirable to enable it to carry out its functions under this 
joint resolution; and each such departnent, agency, and instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such information to the Commission, upon 
request made by the Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission may authorize the Chairman to make the expenditures 
herein authorized and such other expenditures as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties of the Commission. When the Commission ceases its activities it 
shall prepare a stater ent of its financial transactions and the General Accounting 
Office shall, in connection with the audit of the Commission’s financial transac- 
tions requirred by other law, audit said statement and report thereon to the 

ittees on ~Apprepriatiens appropriate committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. Funds appro- 
priated under the heading ‘‘ Emergency Fund for the President, National Defense” 


in the General Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1959, shall be available to 
carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution to establish a Commission to 
investigate the allocation, management, and control of radio and television 
frequencies.” 

Passed the Senate July 21, 1958. 

Attest: 

Fe.tton M, Jounston, Secretary, 


The CuHarrmMan. During this 86th Congress the Eisenhower ad. 
ministration requested introduction of a resolution to establish q 
five-member commission to be appointed by the President to study 
the utilization of the radio spectrum. I introduced the resohution 


99 


(H.J. Res. 331) and, without objection, a copy of the resolution and 
department reports thereon will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The bill and reports referred to follow :) 


{H.J. Res. 331, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To establish a commission to study and report on the United States 
telecommunication resource with special attention to the radio spectrum 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby established a Com. 
mission on Telecommunication Management (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of five members as follows: 

(1) The members shall be appointed by the President of the United States, 

(2) One member shall be designated by the President at the time of appoint. 
ment as Chairman of the Commission. 

(c) The members of the Commission shall be citizens of the United States who 
are not officers or employees of the Federal Government, and shall include per. 
sons who, by reason of training or experience, or both, are experts in the field 
of telecommunication. 

(d) The Commission shall establish rules for its procedures. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(f) The members of the Commission shall each receive $75 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Commission, plus 
travel and allowances in lieu of subsistence expenses while away from their 
homes or regular places of business in accordance with the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949, as amended, and the Standardized Government Travel Regulations, 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to conduct a thorough and 
comprehensive study and investigation of (1) the role of the Federal Government 
in the management of the United States telecommunication resource, (2) the 
administrative organization for discharging the Government's responsibilities, 
with particular reference to the division of responsibility under the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, with a view to determining what changes, if any, 
should be made in the existing administrative organizations or statutes to 
improve the management of that resource, (3) the existing methods and pro 
cedures for allocating radiofrequencies and bands of radiofrequencies as between 

Federal Government and non-Federal Government users, with a view to de 
termining what changes, if any, should be made to insure, insofar as practicable, 
that allocated frequencies may be utilized to the maximum degree in the national 
interest, and to facilitate planning to take advantage of technological change 
in achieving maximum return from the use of the radio spectrum, and (4) the 
existing table of radiofrequency allocations with respect to the apportionment 
of the various parts of the radiofrequency spectrum as between Government 
and non-Government users, with a view to determining whether the current 
division of the spectrum serves the national interest to an appropriate degree 
and whether any frequency space (and if so, how much of such space) may, it 
the public interest, be reallocated to other uses. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President for transmission to the 

Congress within one year after the appointment and qualification of its members 


a report of the results of the study and investigation provided for in subsection 
(a) together with such recommendations as the Commission deems desirable and 
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applicable. Upon submitting the report provided for by this subsection, the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

’ Sec. 8. (a) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compen- 
gation of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the provisions 
of the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, 
however, That no employee (other than technical personnel) whose position 
would be subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, if such Act were 
applicable to such position, shall be paid a salary at a rate in excess of the rate 

yable under such Act for positions of equivalent difficulty or responsibility. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and intermittent services as 
authorized for the departments by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 810), but at rates not in to exceed $75 per diem for individuals. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized to receive from any department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality of the Federal Government any informa- 
tion deemed necessary or desirable to enable it to carry out its functions under 
this joint resolution; and each such department, agency, and instrumentality 
is authorized to furnish such information to the Commission, upon request made 
by the Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission may authorize the Chairman to make the expenditures 
herein authorized and such other expenditures as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties of the Commission. When the Commission ceases its activities it shall 
prepare a statement of its financial transactions and the General Accounting 
Office shall, in conneciton with the audit of the Commission’s financial trans- 
actions required by other law, audit said statement and report thereon to the 
appropriate committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. Funds appropri- 
ated under the heading “Emergency Fund for the President, National Defense” 
in the General Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1959 and 1960, shall be 
available to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. OREN HARRIs, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Bureau 
of the Budget for its views with respect to House Joint Resolution 292 and 
House Joint Resolution 331. These resolutions would both establish commis- 
sions to review utilization of the radio spectrum and related matters. 

The President has recommended to the Congress that a study of this subject 
should be made and the administration-favored resolution is House Joint 
Resolution 331. The Bureau of the Budget, therefore, supports enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 331 in preference to House Joint Resolution 292. Our 
principal reasons for favoring House Joint Resolution 331 over House Joint 
Resolution 292 are as follows: 

(a) The study authorized by House Joint Resolution 292 is too limited in 
scope, only calling for an examination of radio and television frequencies allo- 
cated to the various agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government. 
It is believed that this study should look at the total telecommunications resource 
and not at a selected segment of that resource, and should also concern itself 
with existing methods for allocating frequencies. 

(b) The time allowed for completion of House Joint Résolution 292 study 
(6 months) is believed to be inadequate for the task involved. While the 
resolution is limited in scope, it does call for a detailed examination of frequency 
utilization. We understand that such a study could not be completed even in a 
period substantially longer than 6 months. 

(c) The method of appointment of the members of the commission (two by 
the President, one by the President of the Senate, one by the Speaker of the 
House, and one by the Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission), 
and the requirement that all members be experts in the field of communications, 
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would make it difficult to provide for a balanced composition of the commission 
under House Joint Resolution 292. 

We believe that the study of this general area contemplated by your committee 
under the terms of House Resolution 181 will be of considerable value in formy- 
lating your views and developing sound legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 29, 1959. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Harris: I have received your letter of April 17, 1959, requesting the 
Department’s comments on House Joint Resolution 331, introduced by you, 
to establish a commission to study and report on the U.S. telecommunication re 
source with special attention to the radio spectrum. 

The Department believes that substantial benefits might result from the 
creation of such a commission and, therefore, favors the adoption of House 
Joint Resolution 331. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MAcoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to House Joint 
Resolution 331, 86th Congress, a resolution to establish a commission to study 
and report on the U.S. telecommunication resource with special attention to the 
radio spectrum. 

The purpose of the resolution is stated in the title. 

The Department of Defense supports the above-mentioned resolution. 

The enactment of this legislation will cause no apparent increase in the 
budgetary requirements for the Department of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert DEcHERT. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Your letter of April 17, 1959, requests our comments con- 
cerning House Joint Resolution 331, which proposes to establish a Commission on 
Telecomunication Management to study and report on specified areas of the 
Government's responsibilities in the management of telecommunication resources 
and the allocation of radio frequencies. 

We have no special information relative to the necessity for studies and investi- 
gations of the nature proposed by House Joint Resolution 331 or the advisability 
of establishing a separate Commission for such purposes, and we, therefore, 
make no recommendation with respect to enactment of the resolution. 
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However, we note that section 4(b) would require the General Accounting 
to audit the Commission’s statement of its financial transactions and report 
thereon to the “appropriate committees” of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In view of the functions of the Commission and the subject matters 
jpvol\ead i its investigations and studies, we are unable to determine which com- 
mittees should be considered ‘appropriate’ to receive our report. We, therefore, 
suggest that such committees either be designated by name in section 4(b) or 
that the word “Congress be substituted for the words “appropriate committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives” in lines 12 and 13, page 5, of the 
resolution. , : oe ; 
Theword “in” appearing in line 19, page 4, apparently should be omitted. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


U.S. Civiz SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1959. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak’ Mk. HARRIS: This is in further reply to your request of April 17, 1959, 
for a report on House Joint Resolution 331, a joint resolution to establish a 
commission to study and report on the U.S. telecommunication resource with 
special attention to the radio spectrum. 

The resolution would establish a Commission on Telecommunication Manage- 
ment which would cease to exist 1 year after appointment of its members. 

Subsection (a) of section 3, which appears to be the only provision of direct 
interest to the Civil Service Commission, would authorize the proposed Com- 
mission to appoint and fix pay for personnel without regard to civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. No employee (other than 
technical personnel) whose position would be subject to the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, if the act were applicable, would be paid a salary at a rate 
in excess of the rate payable under that act for positions of equivalent difficulty 
and responsibility. 

The Civil Service Commission does not object to these provisions since the 
proposed Commission on Telecommunication Management is of temporary dura- 
ation limited to 1 year. 

We are advised that the Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer. W. JONES, 
Chairman 
(By direction of the Commission). 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mz. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of March 12, 1959, for a 
report on House Joint Resolution 292, a joint resolution to establish a commis- 
sion to investigate the utilization of the radio and television frequencies allo- 
cated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government, and to 
your letter of April 17, 1959, for a report on House Joint Resolution 331, a 
joint resolution to establish a commission to study and report on the U.S. 
telecommunication resources with special attention to the radio spectrum. 

These joint resolutions would establish commissions to investigate utilization 
of the radio spectrum and related matters. This Agency has reviewed them, 
and finds that it supports House Joint Resolution 331 in preference to House 
Joint Resolution 292 for the following reasons: 

1. The study authorized by House Joint Resolution 292 is too limited in 
Scope. It calls only for an examination of radio and televison frequencies 
allocated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government. The 
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Federal Aviation Agency believes that this study should look at. the tota) 
telecommunication resource, and should also concern itself with existing methods 
for allocating frequencies. 

2. The requirement in House Joint Resolution 292 that the Commission m 
complete its work and submit a report within 6 months appears unrealistic in 
a matter as complex as this. 

3. The method of appointment of members of the Commission in House Joint 
Resolution 292, and the requirement that all of its members be experts in the 
field of communications would make it difficult to provide for a balanced Com. 
mi1SS1On. 

The Federal Aviation Agency believes that the study of this general area by 
a commission forced in accordance with the provisions of House Joint Resolution 
331 would be the most effective method of dealing with the problem, and stands 
ready to cooperate with such a commission if it is established. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this letter to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. R. QUESADA, Administrator, 
The CHarrMan. A somewhat different resolution was introduced 
by Representative Bray, which is House Joint Res lution 292, ang 
without objection a copy of it and the Departmen‘ reports will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 
(The bill and reports referred to follow :) 


[H.J. Res. 292, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To establish a commission to investigate the ucilization of the radio 


and television frequencies allocated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby established a Com. 
mission on the Allocation of Radio and Television Frequencies (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of five members as follows: 

(1) Two appointed by the President of the United States, one of whom shall 
be designated by the President at the time of appointment as Chairman of the 
Commission ; 

(2) One appointed by the President of the Senate; 

3) One appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives; and 

(4) One appointed by the Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

(ec) The members of the Commission shall be citizens of the United States 
who (1) are not officers or employees of the Federal Government, and (2) 
by reason of training or experience, or both, are experts in the field of com- 
munications. 

(d) The Commission shall establish rules for its procedures. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made, 

(f) The members of the Commission shall each receive $50 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Commission, plus 
travel and subsistence expenses while away from their homes or regular places 
of business in accordance with the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, and 
the Standardized Goverment Travel Regulations. 

Src. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to conduct a thorough and 
comprehensive study and investigation of the radio and television frequencies 
allocated to the various agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern 
ment with a view to determining (1) whether such frequencies are being 
efficiently utilized to the maximum degree possible, (2) whether any (and if 
so, how much) of such frequencies may, without jeopardizing the public interest, 
be relinquished to the Federal Communications Commission for allocation 
nongovernmental purposes, and (3) what are the likely future requirements 
of the various agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government for 
radio and television frequencies. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the President within six months after 
the date of enactment of this joint resolution a full and complete report of the 
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yesuits of the study and investigation provided for in subsection (a) together 
> with such recommendations as the Commission deems advisable. The Com- 
mission shall also submit, at.such time, to the Congress a report identical as 
that submitted to the President, except that there shall be omitted from the 
/ report submitted to the Congress any information which has been classified for 
| security purposes. Upon submitting the reports provided for by this subsection, 
the Commission shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compen- 
sation Of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended: 

del, however, That. no employee (other than technical personnel) whose 

tiog would be subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, if such 
Act were applicable to such position, shall be paid a salary at a rate in excess 
of the rate payable under such Act for positions of equivalent difficulty or 
respondbility. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temperary and intermittent services 
to theSame extent as is authorized for the departments by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem 
for individuals 

Src. 4. (a), ‘bhe Commission is authorized to secure from any department, 
agency, Or indeyendent instrumentality of the Federal Government any informa- 
tion (cluding information which has been classified for security purposes) 
it deems necessary or desirable to enable it to carry out its functions under 
this jdnt resolution; and each such department, agency, and instrumentality 
is aut}orized and directed to furnish such information to the Commission, upon 

ues made bh, the Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission may authorize the Chairman to make the expenditures 
herein authorized and such other expenditures as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties of the Commission. When the Commission ceases its activities 
it shall prepare a statement of its financial transactions and the General Account- 
ing Office shall, in connection with the audit of the Commission’s financial 
transactions required by other law, audit said statement and report thereon to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sea 5. There are hereby authorized to be apropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution. 
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GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1959. 
Hon.OREN HARRIS, 
Chaitman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Houte of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to House 
Joint Resolution 292, 86th Congress, a resolution “To establish a commission 
to investigate the utilization of the radio and television frequencies allocated 
to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government.” 

The purpose of the resolution is stated in the title. 

The Department of Defense supports House Joint Resolution 331 in lieu of 
House Joint Resolution 292 because the terms of reference of House Joint Reso- 
lution 292 are not broad enough and the study should not limit itself to radio 
and television frequencies allocated to the various agencies and instrumental- 
ities of the Federal Government, but should include those frequencies allocated 
to non-Government users as well. Furthermore, any study of this matter should 
inchde an examination of the administrative and procedural arrangements 
which now exist with respect to the allocation, management, and control of 
frequencies. 

The time allowed for completion of the House Joint Resolution 292 study 
(6 months) is believed to be inadequate for the task involved. While the reso- 
lution is limited in scope, it does call for a detailed examination of frequency 
utilization. We understand that such a study could not be completed even 
in 4 period substantially longer than 6 months. Accordingly, it is recommended 
that House Joint Resolution 331 be enacted in lieu of House Joint Resolution 292. 


‘CR inad . « 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT DECHERT. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1959. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice on the resolution (H.J. Res. 292) “To establish a eom- 
mission to investigate the utilization of the radio and television frequencies 
allocated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government,” 

The joint resolution would provide for the establishment of a Commission op 
the Allocation of Radio and Television Frequencies composed of five members, 
two members to be appointed by the President, one by the President of the 
Senate, one by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and one by the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. It would require that 
the members shall be citizens of the United States who are not officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and, by reason of training or experience, or 
both, are experts in the field of communications. It would be the duty of the 
Commission to conduct a comprehensive study and investigation of the radio 
and television frequencies allocated to the various agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government with a view to determining (1) whether such 
frequencies are being efficiently utilized, (2) whether any of such frequencies 
may, without jeopardizing the public interest, be relinquished for allocation to 
nongovernmental purposes, and (3) what are the likely future requirements of 
the various agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government for radio 
and television frequencies. Within 6 months after adoption of the measure the 
Commission would be required to submit to the President and to the Congress 
a complete report of its study and investigation with such recommendations as 
the Commission deems advisable, after which the Commission would cease to 
exist. 

The subject of this legislation is not a matter for which the Department of 
Justice has primary responsibility, and accordingly we make no recommenda- 
tion as to the adoption of the resolution. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


LAWRENCE E. Watsu, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The CuarrMan. Finally, I introduced a bill recommended by the 
Cooley advisory committee, which is H.R. 7057, and without objec- 
tion a copy of this bill with Department reports will be included in 
the record at this point. 


(The bill and reports referred to follows :) 


(H.R. 7057, 86th Cong., 1st sess. } 


A BILL To provide the President with the means to discharge satisfactorily his respon- 


sibilities in connection with national telecommunication resources including the Gov- 
ernment’s use of the radio frequency spectrum 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Telecommunications Act of 1959.” 


NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


SecTion 1. There is hereby established in the Executive Office of the President 
the National Telecommunications Board, hereinafter referred to as the “Board,” 
which shall report directly to the President. The Board shall consist of three 
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members to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Chairman shall be designated by the President and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $20,500 per annum. The other two Board 
members shall receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 per annum. All 
actions of the Board except those relating to internal administrative matters 
shall be by affirmative vote of a majority of its members. The Chairman shall 
be responsible for the internal administrative direction of the Board and its 


staff. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 2. (a) The Board shall assist and advise the President in the discharge 
of his responsibilities as President of the United States in connection with United 
States telecommunication resorces to meet the changing demands of national 
security and welfare and shall act for him in the discharge of his responsibilities 
arising from the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for management of 
the Federal Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum in such a way as 
to provide the optimum accommodation of present and foreseen future needs 
of national security, safety of life and property, international relations, and 
the economic, social, educational, and political life of the Nation and the general 
welfare of its people. Bb el oi 

(b) The Board shall formulate telecommunication policies, plans, programs, 
and standards designed to assure efficient telecommunication management within 
the executive branch of the Government with due regard for the maintenance 
of sound and healthy commercial telecommunication services both domestic and 
foreign. The Board shall coordinate the formulation of United States policies 
and positions within the executive branch of the Government for international 
negotiation and shall assist and advise the Secretary of State in the projection 
internationally of United States telecommunication policies and positions. The 
Board shall provide policy guidance for and direct the implementation of 
United States international telecommunication treaty obligations by the several 
agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 

(ec) The Board shall carry out such policymaking, planning, and executive 
functions as are required for the discharge of the President’s responsibilities 
arising from section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for 
the assignment of radio frequencies to Government stations or classes of stations. 
The Board shall formulate policies, criteria, engineering standards, and proce- 
dures for the allocation and assignment of radio frequencies to the several 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government and for the use thereof. 
The Board shall maintain or cause to be maintained suitable records of assign- 
ment of frequencies to Government users and the publication of lists of Gov- 
ernment frequency assignments as appropriate. 

(d) The Board shall, as a special duty, review the national table of radio 
frequency allocations being employed by Federal Government and non-Federal 
fFovernment users. This review shall be done in consultation with the Federal 
Oommunications Commission to the end that a determination be made as to 
whether the current division of radio spectrum serves the national interest to 
an appropriate degree. The Board shall make a report of findings to the 
President for transmission to Congress. The report shall contain, in addition 
to the findings resulting from the review and the comments of the Federal 
Communications Commission thereon, such recommendations as may be con- 
sidered desirable and applicable. The report is to be made at the earliest date 
consistent with the task to be performed but no later than two years from the 
appointment and qualification of the Board members. 

(e) The Board shall maintain continuing review of the national table of 
radio frequency allocations, coordinating with the Federal Communications 
Commission, for the purpose of insuring an appropriate division of spectrum 
space between the Federal Government and non-Federal Government users. 
The Board shall formulate, and coordinate with the Federal Communications 
Commission, the development of long-range plans for future use of the radio 
spectrum resource. The Board shall encourage the operational application of 
new techniques, improved equipment, and methods to promote a more effective 
use of the radio spectrum and to conserve radio frequencies. 

(f) The Board shall, as a further special duty, (1) study the role of the 
Federal Government in the management of United States telecommunications ; 
(2) study the administrative organizations for discharging the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities with particular reference to the division of responsibility 
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under the Communcations Act of 1934, as amended, and the terms of this Act: 
and (3), not later than two years from the appointment and qualification of 
the Board members, report to the President for transmission to the Congress 
the Board’s recommendations on what changes, if any, should be made in the 
existing administrative organization. 

(g) The Board shall carry out such other duties and responsibilities as may he 
directed by the President from time to time. 

(h) The Board shall establish and maintain liaison as required with depart. 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government and the telecommunications jp. 
dustry, including but not limited to the broadcasting, electronic, and communieg. 
tions services, with particular reference to research and development and new 
manufacturing techniques and capabilities, for the purpose of improving tele. 
communication services, the conservation of the spectrum, and for increasing 
productivity of the total resource. The Board shall encourage research and 
studies in those areas where the need exists. 

(i) The Board shall, in the formulation and promulgation of policies, plang, 
programs, criteria, standards, and procedures of national import, consult as 
appropriate with the Federal Government agencies. 

(j) The Board is also authorized: (1) subject to the civil service and classj- 
fication laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the compensation of such officers; 
employees, attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, and to define their authority and duties; (2) to appoint such advisory 
committees as shall be appropriate for the purpose of consultation and advice 
to the Board in perforamnce of its functions hereunder and to obtain services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a) ), at rates 
not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals; and (3) to place in grades 16, 17, and 
18 of the General Schedule established by the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, not to exceed ten positions which shall be additional to the number 
authorized by section 505 of that Act. 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 3. The term of office of each member of the Board shall be six years, except 
that OS any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of office of the members first taking 
office after the date of enactment of this Act shall expire, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment, one at the end of two years, one at the end 
of four years, and one at the end of six years. Two members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Board. Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the 
United States. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 4. The Board shall make an annual report to the President for trans- 
mission on or before the 15th of March of each year to the Congress, summarizing 
the activities of the Board for the previous calendar year and making such 
recommendations as it may deem appropriate. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS, PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, AND FUNDS 


Sec. 5. The records, property, personnel, and funds used, held, employed, avail- 
able, or to be made available, in connection with the functions vested in the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization by Executive Order 
10460 of June 16, 1953, and Executive Order 10705 of April 17, 1957, shall be trans- 
ferred, consonant with law to the Board. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary and appropriate for the carrying out of the provisions and purposes 
of this Act. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, ee 
Chairman, Com mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Bureau 
of the Budget for its views with respect to H.R. 7057, a bill to provide the 
president with the means to discharge satisfactorily his responsibilities in con- 
nection with national telecommunication resources including the Government’s 
use of the radio frequency spectrum. ; 

The President has recommended to the Congress that a study be made of cur- 
rent telecommunications practices, including an examination of appropriate 
executive branch organization for the allocation and utilization of frequencies. 
This Presidential recommendation is embodied in House Joint Resolution 331 
which is before your committee for consideration. It is believed that H.R. 7057 
should not be enacted pending completion of the study called for by House Joint 
Resolution 331. That study might either support proposals in H.R. 7057 or 
might lead to other conclusions. 

In the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, the particular organizational 
device recommended by the report, a National Telecommunications Board of 
three members appointed by the President, subject to Senate confirmation, and 
with fixed 6-year overlapping terms of office is inappropriate for the Executive 
Office. As a Presidential staff unit the Board should support and assist the 
President in carrying out his responsibilities as Chief Executive. The provision 
of a 6-year term of office would make it possible that a President would have 
an unresponsive Board during his first term in office. Necessary continuity can 
best be obtained through the existence of a highly qualified technical staff. 

The desirability of using a board in the Executive Office has been thoroughly 
explored several times. The first Hoover Commission in its report on “General 
Management of the Executive Branch” (pp. 16-17) summed up the arguments 
against this arrangement as follows: 

“To put a full-time board at the head of a staff agency is to run the risk of 
inviting public disagreement among its members and of transplanting within 
the President’s Office the disagreements on policy issues that grow up in the 
executive departments or in the Congress. It 
related staff agencies more difficult.” 

The same report (p. 16) explored the issue of Senate confirmation and came 
up with the following recommendation : 

“The Congress, when it enacted the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, wisely 
made the Director of the Bureau of the Budget a staff agent to the President, 
to be appointed by him without the Senate confirmation that properly goes with 
appointment of heads of the operating agencies. Similarly, it recently author- 
ized the President to appoint the executive secretary of the National Security 
Council without Senate confirmation.” 

Sincerely yours, 


also makes cooperation with 


PHILLIP §. HUGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D.C., July 7, 1959. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to H.R. 7057, 
86th Congress, a bill “To provide the President with the means to discharge 
satisfactorily his responsibilities in connection with national telecommunication 
resources including the Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum.” 

The purpose of the bill is to establish a National Telecommunications Board in 
the Executive Office of the President primarily to (1) assist and advise the Presi- 
dent in the discharge of his responsibilities in connection with U.S. telecommuni- 
cation resources ; (2) formulate policies, plans, programs, and standards designed 
to assure efficient telecommunication management within the executive branch 
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of the Government; (3) carry out such policymaking, planning, and executive 
functions in the assignment of radio frequencies to Government stations or Classes 
of stations; (4) review and continue to review the national table of radio fre. 
quency allocations being empioyed by the Federal Government and non-Federg) 
Government users for the purpose of insuring an appropriate division of spectrom 
space; and (5) study the role of the Federal Government in the management of 
U.S. telecommunications. 

There appears to be no justification at this time for the permanent estabjigp. 
ment of a National Telecommunications Board as proposed by H.R. 7057. Ap. 
cordingly, the Department of Defense does not support the enactment of RR 
7057 and reiterates its position of May 1, 1959, to you with regard to House Joint 
Resolution 331, a resolution “To establish a commission to study and report op 
the U.S. telecommunication resource with special attention to the radio spectrum,” 
since upon completion of the Commission’s report of the study and investigation 
which study is similar to that proposed in H.R. 7057, the Commission shal] cease 
to exist. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the gyp. 
mission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert DEcHeERrt, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1959. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. Harris: I have received your letter of May 14, 1959, requesting the | 
Department’s comments on H.R. 7057, introduced by you, “To provide the Presi. | 
dent with the means to discharge satisfactorily his responsibilities in connection 
with nationa] telecommunication resources including the Government’s use of the 
radio frequency spectrum.” This bill relates to similar subject matter to that 
in House Joint Resolution 331, “To establish a commission to study and report 
on the U.S. telecommunication resource with special attention to the radio spec. 
trum,’ on which the Department commented to you in my letter dated May 29, 
1959. 

The Department has studied H.R. 7057 and reviewed House Joint Resolution 
331 and believes that substantial benefits would result from the adoption of 
House Joint Resolution 331 and is in favor of the general objectives of H.R. 7057. 
While the solution suggested in H.R. 7057 would seem preferable eventually in 
that it would establish a continuing facility at a Government level where a more 
comprehensive treatment can be given to the problems involved, the overlapping. 
term Board form of organization may, perhaps, be inappropriate for this purpose 
as compared with a single administrator in the Executive Office of the President. 
For this reason and because of the need for careful consideration of the related 
effects of such organization before its final adoption, the Department prefers 
the adoption of House Joint Resolution 331 at this time. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MAcoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington D.C., June 26, 1959. 
Hon. OREN Hargis, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Represeniatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of May 14, 1959, fora 
report on H.R. 7057, a bill “To provide the President with the means to dis 


charge satisfactorily his responsibilities in connection with national telecommuni- 


cation resources including the Government’s use of the radio frequency spec | 
trum.” 


The purpose of this bill is to establish in the Executive Office of the President | 


a National Telecommunication Board in order to provide the President with a 
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eans to satisfactorily discharge his responsibilities in connection with the na- 
‘nase telecommunication resources including the use of the radio frequency 


um. , 7 d , 
Oe Board would be empowered to advise the President in the discharge of 


responsibilities, as well as to formulate policies, plans, and programs to carry 
out such policymaking ; and also, as a special study, it would review the na- 
tional table of radio frequency allocations being employed by Federal and non- 
Federal users. It would be required to make an annual report to the President 
to transmit to the Congress. ; Raa 

The Federal Aviation Agency has carefully reviewed the provisions of H.R. 
7057, and, after consideration, finds that it would support the approach to this 
problem contemplated by House Joint Resolution 331. It is the considered 
opinion of the Federal Aviation Agency that a temporary commission to investi- 
gate and study this area should precede the establishment of any permanent 
Board. Therefore, this Agency would support House Joint Resolution 331 in 
preference to H.R. 7057. i ii er} 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it interposes no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN L. DEAN 
(Acting for E. R. Quesada, Administrator). 

The CuarrMaNn. I have made this somewhat lengthy recital of con- 
gressional efforts to deal with the spectrum problem referring to the 
two studies in the last 10 years, one the President’s Advisory Board in 
1950 and 1951 and then the Cooley committee last fall, in order to have 
incorporated in this hearing record a reasonably complete history of 
the various proposals which have been made to bring about a solution 
of the frequency allocation problems with which the Congress, the 
executive branch and all users of the radio spectrum have been con- 
fronted. 

It is my hope that the panel discussion scheduled for today and 
tomorrow will help us to identify the problems and clarify the issues 
that must be faced in connection with any improvement of present 
methods of spectrum management. 

I think to start off with, it would be advisable to have the panel 
members identify themselves and to expedite it, Dr. Stewart, I believe 
I will let you start off and then go on around so that we can for the 
record have each one identified who is to participate. 

Mr. Stewart. My name is Irvin Stewart, one time a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission, more recently president of 
West Virginia University, currently a professor in that university on 
leave of absence for 1 year. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Dr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Cooter. I am Victor E. Cooley. I spent my business life with 
the Bell Telephone Co. I am now retired, but was for 414 years 
Deputy Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization just before 
retirement. 

The Cuarman. And chairman of the Cooley Advisory Committee 
appointed by the President last year, if I may help you out. 

Mr. Quesapa. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. E. R. Quesada, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The Cuarrman. Referred to as General Quesada. 

Mr. Dorrrer. I am John Doerfer. I have been a Commissioner 
since 1953 on the Federal Communications Commission, and am 
presently its Chairman. 

Mr. Barritey. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert T. Bartley, member of 
the Federal Communications Commission since 1952, member of the 
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staff of the Commission as Director of Telegraph from 1934 to 1937 

then in broadcasting for a while and up here on the Hill for a while 
The Cuamrman. Well, I don’t think you should leave out, Mr. Com. 

missioner, the fact that you worked for this committee a while too, 

Mr. Bartiey. From 1932 to 1934. 

Mr. Frettows. I am Harold Fellows, president of the National As. 
sociation of Broadcasters since 1951. 

Mr. Linpow. Lester Lindow, executive director of the Association 
of Maximum Service Telecasters. 

Mr. Houiu. Mr. Chairman, my name is David R. Hull. Iam presi- 
dent of the Electronic Industries Association and vice president of the 
Raytheon Co. 

Mr. Huntiry. My name is Harold R. Huntley, chief engineer of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. My name is Paul Goldsborough. Up to March 
30 of this year I was Director of Telecommunications Policy in the 
office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins McGuire. 
special assistant to him and consultant on call. 

The CHarrman. What is your title, Mr. Goldsborough ? 

Mr. GotpsBoroucH. At the present time? 

The Cuarrman. When you were in the service ? 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. When I was in the military service? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. I am a retired Naval Reserve captain, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And as I understand it, you are here representing 
the Department of Defense? . 

Mr. GotpsporouGH. I represent the Department of Defense, sir. 

The Cuarrman. With full authority to speak? 

Mr. GotdssoroucH. With full authority to speak. 

The Cuarrman. I have a letter to that effect, I want you to know 
that. 

Mr. Horen. My name is Leo Hoegh. I am the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Krar. My name is Frank G. Kear, member of the firm of Kear 
& Kennedy, Consulting Engineers, and a member of the President's 
Special Committee on Telecommunications. 

Mr. Everirr. Iam William Everitt, dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois and a member of the President’s 
Communications Policy Board of 1950-51. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen, and again as we 
are about to lead off here, may I on behalf of the committee extend 
to each of you a very cordial welcome to this panel discussion. 

I think to lead off the discussion we will ask Dr. Stewart if he will 
open it up. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, shall 
I stand or be seated ? 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you may stand or be seated, whichever you 
desire. 

Mr. Stewart. I will start off by being seated as it probably would 
contribute a little to the informality of the discussion when we get 
into the exchange of views. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 
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Mr. Stewart. If I can’t make myself understood, then I will be 
Jad to stand. I am speaking as an individual and would like to 

express my appreciation to this committee for undertaking the study 
upon which you are about to engage. 

The subject involves important matters of national defense, the 
safety of life and property on land, on the sea, and in the air. _ 

It governs the expenditures of vast sums of money, both private 
and public, and in general it touches the general welfare in almost all 
of its facets. I am glad that your committee is getting into this be- 
eause at a time when there should be carefully thought out, long- 
range planning in the matter of the management of the radio spec- 
trum, there is more nearly a vacuum. There is need for some agency 
of authority and prestige to act in the public interest, and on the 
basis of experience of the past several years, I have about reached 
the conclusion that unless your committee can stimulate some action, 
there may be none. 

The situation as it stood in 1950, some 9 years ago, is indicated in 
this quotation from a letter sent by President Truman appointing 
members of a Communications Policy Board. At that time, Febru- 
ary 17,1950, Mr. Truman said: 

The most pressing commuincations problem at this particular time, however, 
is the scarcity of radio frequencies in relation to the steadily growing demand. 
Increasing difficulty is being experienced in meeting the demand for frequencies 
domestically and even greater difficulty is encountered internationally in at- 
tempting to agree upon the allocation of available frequencies among the nations 
of the world. 

In the face of this growing shortage the problem of assuring an equitable 
distribution of the available supply of frequencies among all claimants, both 
Government and private, is rapidly assuming major prominence. Problems 
such as these cannot adequately be considered on a piecemeal basis. They 
must be viewed as parts of the broader problem of developing a total national 
communications policy designed to assure the most effective utilization of the 
various forms of communication facilities and the full satisfaction of the needs 
which are most essential to the broad public interest. An overall objective 
review of this entire situation is urgently needed. 

That was in 1950. The Board appointed at that time, of which I 
had the honor of serving as Chairman, consisted of Dean Everitt who 
is here this morning, Mr. David H. O’Brien, a retired vice president 
of the Graybar Electric Co.; Dr. James R. Killian, then president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Lee A. Dubridge, then 
and now president of California Institute of Technology. We re- 
ceived adequate funds. 

We established a staff headed by Mr. Charles Thompson of the 
Brookings Institution, and there was a technical staff under the 
competent direction of Mr. Fred C. Alexander, who is now Deputy 
Assistant Director for Telecommunications in the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

The report of the board was published under the caption “Tele- 
communications, A Program for Progress” and is, of course, in the 
hands of your committee. 

The Carman. I think we will let it be received for the files so 
that the committee may have it for its consideration. 

(The document referred to has been placed in the committee files.) 

Mr. Srewarr. Our committee spent 1 day less than 1 year on this 
study. We made a number of recommendations which I would like 
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to refer to at a later stage in this panel discussion. Some of thog 
recommendations were accepted and put into effect, and I believe the 
situation was in the process of being cleared up when there wag 


change in the organization and the decision reverted to its earlier | 
stage. The situation as it was in November 1958 then is indicated 


in a letter which Governor Hoegh sent in appointing what has beep 
known as the Cooley committee, and I would like to read a paragraph 
from that: 


Our economy and national defense today are highly dependent upon the 
smooth functioning of our national communications service. The rapidly 
changing technology and changing needs in Government and non-Goverment 
areas are presenting increasingly difficult problems in telecommunications map. 
agement. The situation is becoming no less complicated by developments jp 
satellites and space vehicles as well as defense weapons. 

And so he created a committee “to review the role of the Federal 
Government in the management of telecommunications.” 

That committee made a report which is before your committee, 

The Cuarrman. May I interject that I think it would be helpful 
to let: it be received for the files so that the committee may have the 
benefit of it. 

(The document referred to has been placed in the committee files.) 

Mr. Srewarr. There are two major aspects of this problem which 
require significant attention. One is physical, the other organiza- 
tional or management. The physical sets the limit for everything 
else. It establishes what may be done with the use, the assignment 
of frequencies. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, noting that you have asked 
Mr. Alexander to discuss or describe the spectrum briefly, that this 
would be an appropriate time for that discussion. 

The Cuatrman. I think it would be helpful, Mr. Alexander, first 
for you to identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred Alexander and I 
am Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications in the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. I have with me Mr. William 
Plummer who is the Chairman of the IRAC who will assist me in 
attempting to explain some of the facts of the spectrum before you. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it you are going to give a descrip- 
tion of this from a chart or charts? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; the spectrum part that will concern you 
today is so large that it needs five charts. 

The CHarrMan. Very well, you may proced then. 

I would ask you to speak up, Mr. Alexander, where we can all hear 
you. 

Mr. ALexanper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
has been suggested that I attempt to explain the spectrum to you in 
simple layman’s language that departs from technicalities insofar as 
possible. I have attempted to ask myself how the best way to do this 
could be managed, and I have come to the conclusion that I could 
ask four simple questions and then attempt to answer them myself 
for your benefit. 

With your permission I will do just that. 

The Cuarmrman. May I first before you start, ask Chairman Doerfer 


did you happen to bring along extra copies of this chart or did anyone 
happen to? 
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Mr. Dorrrer. No, I did not, but I will be happy to supply the 
ittee with copies. 
me CuarMAN. Thank you. You may proceed. 
Mr. Avexanver. Gentlemen, the first question that I ask is what 
is this radio spectrum? Well, it is a resource that is intangible in 
at measure. We may not see it, we may not feel it. We only see 
oe results of how we use it. That is to say, when we project electrical 
energy through space from one point and receive it at another, we see 
the results of the use of the spectrum. 

We can’t actually speak of it as a tangible thing that we can pick 
up. We don’t really today use it very well. We think we do and 
we progress insofar as we are able. 

ut perhaps if we would look 50 years from now, why we would 
a with that statement. We certainly have not used a great part 
oF that spectrum as yet. We have only made use of a very small part. 
Now in considering the radio spectrum and from a standpoint of how 
we measure it, I think that is important, so the next question is how do 
we measure the radio spectrum. Fundamentally the radio spectrum 
ig measured in cycles, cycles per second. That sounds complicated, 
but it isn’t really. Cycles per second is a characteristic that is im- 
parted to every radio wave or frequency, radio frequency, by the trans- 
mitter. Now again when we speak of it as a characteristic, it be- 
comes rather nebulous and perhaps difficult to understand. 

But if you will liken it to perhaps a pendulum in an oldfashioned 
clock, the pendulum moves from the starting point over to one side 
and to the other and back. 

That is an oscillation. The same process happens in your home in 
your 60-cycle current. That is a series of oscillations within this 
60-cyele circuit which has the same phenomenon. But unlike either 
the pendulum or the 60-cycle current, the radio frequencies are ex- 
tremely fast. These other two examples are slowpokes by comparison. 

These radio frequencies oscillate so fast that we refer to them in 
thousands and millions of cycles per second. There we get the 
name cycle to start with, kilocycle, thousands of cycles, and mega- 
cycles, millions of cycles. Now in measuring these frequencies, why 
itis very similar to measuring distance in linear measure, inches, feet, 
and miles. The same thing applies to the kind of a frequency. I will 
use inches to measure this book. I will use feet to measure this room. 
I use miles to measure a county. Therefore to measure a certain kind 
of frequency we would use cycles, to measure another kind, kilocycles 
and still another kind, megacycles. That is how we measure the fre- 
quencies, Now the frequencies, of course, are not all the same width. 
The width that they take up in the spectrum is determined by the 
‘TRe of operation and the purpose for which they are used 

Now that also is measured in cycles, either cycles, kilocycles, or 
megacycles in width In order to explain that a little more thor- 
oughly, let us say that we have a frequency of 50 megacycles or one 
that oscillates at 50 million cycles per second. 

This frequency will be used for a particular purpose. Let’s say 
that it is 10 megacycles wide. That would mean the center reference 
frequency that we speak of to identify each frequency would be 50 
megacycles, 5 megacycles below that and 5 megacycles or millions of 
cycles above that within the spectrum would be the occupancy of that 
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particular frequency and the area generally with which you have ty Mr 
exercise care in that you don’t have two of those frequencies operating i sen 
within the same general area. i * 
Now the next question that I ask myself is how big is this thing? | di at 
How big is the spectrum that we are talking about, and I think pall | ~ t « 
ably the best way I can demonstrate that is to actually draw out the | iss 
spectrum. Let’s say that we start here and we call this zero or th ultral 
most commonly spoken of starting point as 10 kilocycles. a 
Now that is 10,000 cycles per second if you will recall what I trig } - 


; ee ; u 
to explain regarding the identification of that particular frequency, Th 
that particular wavelength. It only will oscillate at that particulg 





frequency. When it oscillates at some other frequency it ceases to po 
be this one, so it is a positive identification just like Mr. Smith js a 
always Mr. Smith. nt 
You just can’t get away from it. It isa positive thing. Well, then, wll 
this is where the spectrum starts at literally 10 kilocycles, and it goes i 
up let’s say to where we can use it today, to 30 to perhaps 40,000 mega. delin 
cycles. Now that, of course, is divided into sections here. We have o te 
labels, too. "nN * 
Now before I go any further, let me explain that the world has “How 
labeled these particular subdivisions of the spectrum. When I say 10 kil 
the world, I am talking about the International Conference to which on 
the United States subscribes. Every 4, 5, or 6 years, depending upon Su 
world conditions, there is an International Conference at which this cs ; 
spectrum is discussed. thin 
The United States goes and as a result of this conference, thers a i 
comes a treaty which must be ratified by the Senate, and which gov- an 
erns the thinking, the speaking, the actions of all the nations that i bs 
adhere to this treaty, so that we may all speak of this thing and : od 
think about it and use it in at least generally the same manner, so if 
when we talk about it we know what we are talking about. This 
Mr. Avery. Mr. Alexander, could I interrupt? I hate to do this, learn 
because you are making a very fine, concise, and clear statement. But ah « 
I believe you said the cycles had two characteristics of them: One that 
was size and the other was oscillation. Did I follow you right there? | “4, 
Mr. Atexanper. No, sir. No 
Mr. Avery. That is what I want to get. ies 
Mr. Atexanper. I didn’t get that across. | 
Mr. Avery. I think you called it width. | gego 
Mr. Atexanper. The width of the displacement within the spectrum Mr 
is also measured in cycles, which, of course, goes to kilocycles and Mr 
megacycles. But the center reference frequency is the identifying | ¢ha¢ | 
part of the displacement that we always refer to as the particular M 
frequency. For instance, let’s say that here we have 50 megacycles. M 
That is a 50-megacycle frequency. But obviously it is not as thin | tion 
as this line. It has some displacement within the spectrum. Now,if| yy 
it displaces 5 megacycles in width on each side of this center reference |] ¢h; 
line, why, then you have your displacement also measured in cycles | ghiji 
Is that clear now, sir ? up i 
Mr. Avery. It is clearer, I will say that. goes 
Mr. Arexanpver. It depends upon the intelligence and use it is put> 7 
to. Some, of course, would be very narrow ones. /  tRel 
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Mr. Avery. And somewhat upon the intelligence of the persons 
listening, too. Why don’t you proceed. I think I can follow along. 

Mr. Atexanver. This is called VLF, very low frequency. The next 
division is low frequency. The next one is medium frequency. The 
next one is high frequency. The next is very high frequency, VHF. 
Some of you may have heard of that. And the next one is UHF, 
ultrahigh frequency. The next one is SHF, which is superhigh fre- 
quency. And the last one is, I believe, EHF, which is extremely high 


uency. 
lanai have been suggestions on the part of some of my colleagues 
that if we go any higher we label it CWF—Cripes, what a frequency. 
[Laughter. | ee ’ 

Now I could draw in the divisions for this, Mr. Chairman, if you 
want it—the numbers at which they stop—but I don’t think you are 
really interested in that. 

But I do think it is important to know that the world has really 
delineated these things in agreed divisions, so that we know what we 
are talking about when we refer to them. 

Now the next point that seems important to me in this question, 
“How big is it?” is that of taking this piece of the spectrum from 
10 kilocycles, 10,000 cycles to 30,000 megacycles, 30 billion cycles per 
second, and there is a lot of space there that we could work with. 
Suppose that we use this to compare with what we think is still 
ailable. It would look something like that. In other words, this 
thing might be 3 million megacycles per second. In other words, 
we have engaged in experimentation that leads us to believe that this 
part of the spectrum that we don’t know how to use yet has the same 
characteristics generally that the radio spectrum has that we have 
used. 

If we learn to use this, why have all this by comparison with this. 
This little piece here represents all of this that we think we have 
learned to use to some degree.’ We have not done so very well yet, 
but at least we are using it in the television set and broadcast set and 
that comes in right here for broadcasting. 

And of course the television might have HF and UHF. 

Now before I proceed with the next question, are there any ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Avery. Mathematically, if we could assume that spectrum of 
860°, what portion do you think we are using in the little segment? 

Mr. Atexanper. Oh, a fraction of 1 percent. 

Mr. Avery. A fraction of 1 percent of 360°, if you could put it on 
that basis, or of 100°? 100 percent? 

Mr. Avexanper. A fraction of 100 percent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Whose fault is it? This may not be the proper ques- 
tion, but whose fault is it that we are not using that other 90 percent ? 

Mr. Arexanner. I don’t think it is anybody’s fault, Mr. Chairman. 
I think it is a process of evolution. This defies and has defied my 
ability to visualize something oscillating that fast. When you get 
up into here with 3 million megacycles per second, it means that it 
goes back and forth 3 million million times per second. It just defies 





1Reference was made to a chart to compare the part of the radio spectrum below 30,000 
mes, with the part above 30,000 mcs. 
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my imagination. And to devise ways of using that—machines, trang. | 


mitters, receivers—it takes a long time. 

The Cuarrman. That has then got to be finally resolved by re. 
search and development ? 

Mr. Avexanper. Yes, sir. I think your children will probably seq 
the day when we use a good part of this, but I don’t think I will se 
the day. 

Then that brings me to my last question: How do we use the radia 
spectrum? Now while Mr. Plummer is fixing the charts, Mr. Chair. 
man, I would like to explain in some measure about the assignment 

‘of radio frequencies. On behalf of the United States the FCC assi 
to its licensees radio frequencies, and the Federal Government role 
upon the IRAC, of which you spoke, for the assignment to Federal 
Government agencies of frequencies. The objective in all of this 
dual assignment of course is to coordinate the process so that you wil] 
have a minimum of interference. In other words, you must coordi- 
nate. 

When you have two people doing essentially the same thing with 
the power to do the same thing, because as I understand the law, the 
President and the FCC have equal power to assign an identical 
frequency if necessary—they don’t do that because as thinking peo- 
ple they get together and try to coordinate this process so that there 
is not an element of interference, at least not normally. Sometimes 
you do have accidents, or sometimes particular technical things hap- 
pen that must be corrected. But knowingly, the coordinative process 
has been highly developed. 

The CuatrMan. We are not going to stop you now, but we do want 
a thorough discussion of this dual authority of which you speak and 
we will ask all three groups to speak. 

Mr. ALExANDeER. Yes, sir. 

Now, I mentioned the international process. Every so often the 
United States, along with I think there are 95 countries signatory to 
this ITU, which is the International Telecommunication Union, holds 
such radio conferences somewhere in the world—the last one was in 
Atlantic City in 1947. 

Since then Mr. Khrushchev and various people have kept us so busy 
that we just haven’t gotten to another one, but one is scheduled now 
for August of this year in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Now, at these conferences—first let me explain where this chart 
starts. We start this chart at 25 megacycles per second. That is 
25 million cycles per second, and it is a good distance from the start- 
ing point that I pointed out to you when I drew that line at 10 kilo- 
cycles. Now, the reason we start our charts at 25 megacycles is that 
we have been using this other part of the spectrum for a number of 
years—since 1912 or so when Marconi first started to really get into 
the use of the spectrum—and we have learned what to do and what 
not to do in the use of the spectrum below here. 

Another reason is that it is highly shared and you would have on 
that so much shared use that it would not be productive to show it in 
chart form. 

The usages basically are predominantly for oversea use below 25 
megacycles. There are, of course, other places like the broadcast 
band where you don’t have such a distance involved in the use of those 
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particular frequencies, but by and large, below 25 megacycles is for 
long distance work. 

From 25 megacycles upward it is more or less a line of sight propo- 
sition. In other words, the curvature of the earth or a building or 
something is in the way which stops that frequency from ever reach- 
ing a further destination. 

the CHarrMAN. Let me see if I understand you correctly; and if 
anyone disagrees with this I hope you will say so. I understand you 
to say that the entire use of that part of the spectrum up to 25 mega- 
cycles is already set and there is no doubt in anybody’s mind of 
adjusting that or trying to do anything about it but to leave it just 
like it 1s. 

Mr. Atexanper. No, sir, I didn’t mean to imply that. There are 
always adjustments that go on, and in the sharing arrangements with- 
in the United States and the business of dise ussing that part of the 
spectrum internationally, t there certainly will be ¢ hanges. 

But they are not as significant as the changes will be here. (Ref- 
erence made to chart showing spectrum above 25 mcs. ) 

Mr. Cuairman. Let me ask you this then. Do I understand it to 
be correct to say that that ps int of the Spectr um up to the 25 megacycle 
point, there is no » proble m particularly ¢ 

Mr. Avexaxpen. I hate to put it that strongly. Let me say that 
the problem i magnified many, many times from 25 megacycles 
upward. ‘ 

Mr. Cuarrman. The thing about it, you are starting at 25. 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHarkMaAn. Now why are you leaving out the first 25? 

Mr. ALexanper. Because there isn’t ee trouble there to make 
it productive and to take your time with it, 

The CHairMan. All right. 

Mr. Atexanpver. As I was explaining, the international confer- 
ence that, takes place every so often sets the pattern for the use by 
services of this entire spectrum. Now that starts from 10 kilocycles 
all the way up to 10,500 megacycle Sy which would be the entire sweep 
that was c sonsidered at At lantic C ity, 10,500 megacyc ‘les. 

Now these charts that I have had re produced here are literally the 
worksheets that are used in the TRAC in assigning frequencies. ‘Now 
I don't hope to explain them in detail to you, What I am trying to 
do is to explain in some measure the intr ic acies ae the « »omplications 
that are involve . trom the si ald pul iil of shar i etween Government 
and non-Government and between the various services that are con- 
cerned. 

Now in the process of sharing the spectrum, why you have 5 basic 
services, the amateur, the broadcasting, the fixed, the mobile and the 
navigational services. 

Now within those services you have a number of the others that 
are Ofishoots of them. You have the aeronautical mobile, you have 
the maritime mobile, you have aeronautical navigation, you have 
maritime radio navigation, you have industrial, scientific and medi- 
cal, you have radio astronomy. Ali those services, after jiearning 
how to use the spectrum, you must have a place within it, and that 
placa must. be reserved so that they can use it without interference. 
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I might say in passing that we are now engaged in trying to 
get two more serv ices, one for the earth space ‘and space services, 
When we shoot satellites into the air, they must have a part of the 
spectrum that they can use in order to get our information back 
from those satellites so that we may track “them and so forth. Now 
going back to these charts, this top chart shows what was decided 
at the Atlantic City conference, the international conference in 1947, 
This is the way the spectrum from 25 megacycles on up to—vwell, 
where we stopped was right here, about 16,500 megacycles. That js 
how the world decided that the spectrum should be allocated. 

Now you will note when we look at any one of these charts here 
this means that it isshared. There are two colors shown here.’ That 
means shared throughout the world, and that gives any nation, every 
nation, a broad opportunity to take this home and then work out its 
own national chart that will operate within the confines of this inter. 
national presentation. 

So this then, this first chart, shows how we divided up this in. 
ternational agreement, and this is the way this looks today, right on 
across. All of these ups and downs here which are staggered, above 
the line is non-Government, below the line is Government, and that 
is how we brought this home from Atlantic City in 1947 and we 
worked out this national allocation table. I might explain here, 
Mr. Chairman, that allocations to the frequency people means the 
broad giving of spectrum space as opposed to the assignment of a 
single frequency. They are very sticky on that subject. 

When you speak of allocations they only think of a broad assign- 
ment of space and that is what they have come to live by. 

Now as I said, I don’t hope to try to explain this in detail, there 
isn’t time and I don’t think it would be profitable. What I am try- 
ing to do is to indicate the terrific complexity of all of these sharing 
arrangements. Remember in this third line that we are talking about, 
non-Government is on top and Government is below, and whenever 
the two are joined, such as this particular place, why that means 
that Government and non-Government share. Where it is below 
the line, why that is all Government, so that you can follow the spec- 
trum along the whole length of the thing and determine just exactly 
what it is. Now these charts were built up by these people simply 
because the allocations are so complex. 

They found it difficult just with words and numbers to visualize 
say 32 kilocycles and 38 kilocycles. That is part Government and 
part non-Government. What is that in relation to? Who owns what 
side of it? So they devised this method of producing these charts so 
that literally you could just get it in front of you and visualize what 
you were trying to divide up. 

Now we have recently sent to Geneva for the forthcoming con- 
ference this* proposal. This is the American region proposed as it 
is across on these five charts, and we have sent this } proposal to Geneva 
as our U.S. proposal suggesting that the conference adopt this kind 
of an allocation table. If they “accepted it, then this fourth chart in- 
dicates what the subdivision would look like at home. 


1 Reference made to chart showing two colors depicting allocations to two services. 
2 Reference made to chart. 
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Now I think I have reached about the end of what I wanted to talk 
about. 

The Cuatrman. Could you explain the difference so we will know 
on the charts? 

Mr. AvexaNnper. The difference exists mostly in the upper area of 
the spectrum where we haven’t again progressed to the point of using 
it too much. It is not well populated so to speak, and the differences, 
for instance here is one. As you can see, the difference in the com- 
position of these things, where with space services, with the growth 
of aviation, with the various new techniques that come along, telem- 
etry and that sort of thing, why you just have to provide for these 
services, and it has to be either in new space or a reapportionment of 
old. 

Now every year if you wanted to build a chart of this sort of thing, 
every year you would have to make some variation, because there is 
always a juggling and changing. It is a dynamic sort of thing that 
keeps moving all the time. You just can’t take a pieture of it and 
say “We now have that.” When you come back in a year the picture 
is different. 

It is that sort of thing, sir, I think that is about as far as I can go, 
sir. ' 

If there are any questions I will try to answer them. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Alexander. 

I believe you did mention the word “complexity”, didn’t you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think it was very adequately used so far as I am 
concerned. This is a very interesting and I t?nk a very vivid de- 
scription which you have given to us. 

Mr. ALexanper. Thank you, sir. I didn’t mean to make it con- 
fusing. All I wanted to do was to show you how ¢éonfusing it is to us. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, if it is confusing to you what do you think 
it is to us? 

Can these charts be made available for the committee ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; if you wish them. 

Mr. Fiynt. I have one question. The frequency charts deal pri- 
marily with a picture of the transmission of among other things of 
power, of communications, of control. What else should be included 
in that besides those three ? 

Mr. ALexanprr. Are you referring to the type of transmission, sir? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, the location would be a very pertinent fac- 
tor in controlling the assignment of a frequency vis-a-vis an item. In 
other words, you may not have two frequencies operating at the same 
location for reception within a location within an area where the two 
would interfere. But if you separated them, for instance one in New 
York and one in San Francisco, one which you receive eastward and 
one which would be received westward, you could probably use the 
identical frequency. 

Mr. Fiynv. To go a little bit further, does this spectrum include the 
transmission of anything other than communications in signals that 
can be utilized ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, sir; it does. It includes—when you say “com- 
munications” you are speaking of the written words? 
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Mr. Fiynt. No; not necessarily. 

Mr. ALexANnveER. Just intelligence ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Well, control. “For instance, a great deal of this, J 
understand, is used in your telemetry to which. you referred a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Atexannver. That’s right. 

Mr. Frrnv. In addition to the control of flying or orbiting missiles, 
what else would be controlled by this? 

Mr. Arexanper. Well, the industrial, scientific, and medical would 
be one of the things. You might run a stove, one of these machines 
that the doctor uses for heat. Radio astronomy, you study the heavens 
with this sort of thing. That does not transmit information. 

Mr. Frynv. Thai’s right. The reason I asked that is so many of 
us are familiar with and acquainted with certain uses of it, and I my- 
self am totally ignorant of some of the uses with which you are very 
familiar. 

Mr. Arexanver. Surely. Radio navigation is a very potent use. 

Mr. Frynt. That is correct. 

Mr. Avexanper. To put it briefly, it takes in every use of radio 
that we as a nation or the world has made use of, is expressed within 
this part of the spectrum as we know it from 10 kilocycles to 30,000 
mcs. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Alexander, could I ask you one further question? 
If I understand it, where you add a color on that top line as you run 
it over there, that iswwhere you said you cover ewf; isthat right? 

Mr. Arexanver. No, sir. I think cwf would be up in “here some- 
where. | Reference made to chart above 30,000 mes. | 

Mr. Avery. Tiren let me ask it another way. By all mechanism 
known to us today, we don t use the spectrum past the point of color? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir; we do, bui as I understand it, the confer- 
ence at Atlantic C ity in 1947 provided only to here. But we have 
progressed up to here. [Referred to chart. ] 

Mr. Avery. I see. 

Mr. Atexanper. Our proposals at the conference will include a pro- 
posal all ~ 8 way up to 40,000 mes 

Mr. Avery. T understand that. Now that sets the st: ize for my next 
question. bs there any preemption of the spectrum of the first coun- 
try or the first authority to mechanically control it? Does that pre- 
empt it for that ownership or does it all come under the jurisdiction 
of the world conference on communications ¢ 

Mr. Arexanper. I think, sir, a year ago I would have answered “No” 
to your question, but now that we have positive possibilities in the 
way of sate lites, why it is not as clearly a yes-and-no sort of thing, 
But largely these frequencies will not interfere one country with at 
other. They are short-range frequencies basically. Now they can be 
made to bounce off the moon and bounce off sate Hites and therefore be 
*nterfered with in other countries. 

But normally without that sort of technique, there would not bea 
question of preemption. That is why this top line is made so broad 
where there 1s a sharing. 
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In other words, where we want to, perhaps, put it in space (service) 
ee sion, Ww hy Australia may want to use it for something else or 
» other service. 
| So when you get above 25 or 30 megacycles in this part of the spec- 
mum, there is not that problem. They don’t travel across oceans and 
ther various countries. T hey do if the countries are right together 
ip Canada and the U nited States. 
eThen we must work out what we call special arrangements between 
hose neighboring countries. But the answer to your question is 
?? 


T e Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Alexander. 


a he charts used during the testimony of Mr. Alexander face this 
ar 


ir. Srewarr. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Alexander has made quite 
, there are decisions that have to be made within the limits of 
@ phy sical characteristics that he has talked about. 
§ ome portions of the spectrum are more widely used and are more 
aly useful than other portions. So while there may be a lot of 
m in one part of the spectrum, in other areas, and those are the 
s that tend to embarrass us, there is not enough room. There are 
many people wanting to use the same frequencies because those 
quencies have the characteristics which are most desirable at the 
gsent time. 
] isn't the easy problem of deciding this is a good use and some- 
ng else is a bad use, therefore the good use gets preference. 
‘The problem comes ‘because there are two or three or a dozen good 
Somebody has to make a very hard decision, knowing ‘that 
ken he makes it somebody is going to be very unhappy, because by 
eiding in favor of one good user, he must necessarily decide against 
br good users. Nature is completely indifferent to whether the 
sen, the favored user is Government or non-Government. 
That brings us to the second aspect which disturbs us, namely, the 
nizational aspect. As Mr. Alexander mentioned, you have dual 
rol over the spectrum. You have the Federal Communications 
mmission composed of 7 individuals devoting full time to the prob- 
mof communications, backed up by a staff. True, they devote part 
their attention to other than radio matters, but essentially there 
@ full-time communication management job. But when you come 
ithe other side of the picture, the Government side, you have the 
fmate authority in the President of the United States as Com- 
Mder in Chief, and also exercising certain authority conferred in 
Bermnanic ations Act of 1934. Now the President of the United 
s, according to popular report, has other things to do than spend 
ull time in managing the radio side of the spectrum, the Govern- 
en at side, so that tends to get pushed down. 
ne of the convenient devices for handling the situation that results 
RAC, the International Departmental Radio Advisory Commit- 
; bo which the chairman referred earlier. 
hat is an extremely useful technical body, but it is a body com- 
Sd of users. The situation is one in which naturally there is a 
8 to accommodate the wishes of the users who participate. There 
x body sitting in the position of arbiter. There is nobody who can 
Ktoo many hard questions. There is nobody who has an overriding 


ge 
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task of requiring that the necessity for a particular new assignment 
be established in the light of all the assignments that have been made 
in the past. 

_ Nor is it at all certain that these very competent technicians operat- 
ing at a relatively low technical level have all the information about 
policy, present and future, which might be most useful in making 
the wisest assignments in the light of future needs. 

I might illustrate this matter of difficulty of getting agreement by a 
situation that the President’s Communications Policy Board ran into 
in 1950. The United States was then preparing for an international 
conference, but the American position had not been formulated after 
negotiations between Government agencies extending over a period 
of several months. 

We were asked in the President’s Policy Board if we would try to 
define or help define the Government’s position for this forthcoming 
international conference. Well, that didn’t happen to be our job. At 
our request, however, a special committee consisting of the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Under Secretary of State and the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission drafted a policy which 
they were able to get adopted. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, this situation is one which is made 
to order for suspicion, and there is every reason to believe that the 
suspicion does exist. Every service, Government or non-Government, 
is convinced of the importance of its mission. 

It is natural for each Government department to emphasize the im- 
portance of its role; and there isn’t inherent in the situation any 
necessary motivation to conserve frequencies in order that they might 
be available for non-Government use. In many cases in the assign- 
ment of frequencies, security considerations must be taken into ae- 
count, and that means that justifications for the assignments cannot 
be made a matter of record. 

And then when you have no public record, you have another fertile 

ound for suspicion. Perhaps the assignment was justified but it 
is going to be pretty hard to convince the man who loses out that it 
was justified. 

There is very intermittent high level consideration of these policy 
problems. 

Conversely I think it is true that the Government users at times 
are very dubious as to whether the non-Government users are making 
full use of all the space that they have. 

So that I feel very strongly that any examination of the spectrum 
which is made should not be limited to Government or non-Govern- 
ment; it must cover the entire spectrum, because what is done in one 
part is going to affect what is done elsewhere. Mr. Alexander's 
analysis has shown the unity, the continuity of the spectrum. 

This situation is not static. In effect, when a frequency tee is 
made you will get the equivalent of a frame in a motion picture. That 
frame may accurately reflect the situation as of the time that the 
frame was exposed. It is not necessarily the same picture that was 
in the preceding frame. It is not the same picture that will be in 
the succeeding frame. In my opinion the need is not for a study. 
We have had those. The need, the important thing, is to correct the 
organizational arrangement; in the first instance to bring the Gov- 
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amment’s side of the picture into a posture where there is high level 
consideration in terms of possible requirements. 

But that gets into the second ea which you raised in your 
jeter. I think perhaps it would be better to defer consideration 
of that until the other members of the panel have had an opportunity 
toexpress themselves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuArrman. Thank you, Dr. Stewart. Gentlemen, there you 
have it pointed up to start with. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question of Mr. 
Stewart ? 

The CuarrmAn. Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Stewart, I think I got the gist of what you were 
trying to emphasize in the last two sentences to this committee. 
That is that you don’t need any more studies either at the presidential 
level or at this level for any other studies. You are at the point 
now where somebody has to make a decision on what you call the 
organizational side, which is to establish a policy of who shall have 
these various portions of the spectrum. Have I stated that correctly ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Fiynt. Doctor, along that very same line of the question just 
asked by my colleague from Illinois, Mr. Springer, putting it another 
way: Are we now at the point where somebody, some group, must 
make an evaluation of these studies and then pass on those space 
evaluations ? 

Mr. Stewart. I think, sir, that you might study the studies in 
tems of the organizational side of it. I doubt if a study of the 
studies from the standpoint of what use is actually being made of 
parts of the frequency spectrum will be worth a darn, but when it 
comes to what ought to be done on the organizational side, that I 
think is the nub of the problem. 

The Coarmman. Now to make it, as Mr. Avery said a moment ago, 
alittle clearer, do I understand what you are saying to the committee 
isthat you need some kind of an organization with authority to act? 

Mr. Stewart. That’s right. 

The Crrarrman. And when they have that authority to do some- 
thing about it then to study and evaluate the problems and act 
accordingly ? 

Mr. Stewart. Right. A study should be made by the person who 
has the authority to act. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, there it is pointed up in very precise 
tems. I wonder, Mr. Hull, if you would care to comment on what has 
been said in the opening presentation together with the explanation? 

Mr. Hux. Mr. Chairman, my comment is in complete support of 
these last words of Dr. Stewart. This is exactly the position that 
the Electronic Industries Association has urged for the past 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. It didn’t take long to state your opinion about it. 
Mr. Fellows, I wonder if you would care to comment, representing 
the broadcasting industry. 

Mr. Fettows. We have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which 
Weare prepared again to distribute to everyone here, which covers 

€ point very nicely, I believe. 
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The Cuatrman. Would you care to present that now? 

Mr. Fetiows. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would be very advantageous to have the 
views of the broadcasting industry on it. 

Mr. Fetitows. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold E. Fellows, ] 
am president and chairman of the board of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, a business association whose membership is com- 
posed of all radio and television networks, 1505 AM, 420 FM, and 
333 TV stations. 

In response to your letter of May 8, concerning our participation 
in this discussion, let me indicate initially that we are fully cognizant 
of the importance of the efforts toward a resolution of the matters’ 
under discussion here today by your committee, 

In your letter you stated two general problems to which you re 
quested our response, The first of those related to the nature of the 
present and future utilization of the spectrum, and it is to this that J 
should like to address myself first. 

The basic problem, here, lies in the fact that there are two users 
of vital spectrum space—Government and non-Government—with each 
of them operating under different ground rules. 

The non-Government users of the spectrum must justify to the 
Federal Communications Commission in public proceedings their need 
for and utilization of the portions of the spectrum which may be 
allocated to their particular services. 

These services are now engaged in an allocations proceeding before 
the FCC concerning the portion of the spectrum from 25 to 890 mega- 
cycles and 2 years ago there was concluded a similar hearing con- 
cerning the spectrum from 890 megacycles on up. 

However, although all the non-Government users present informa- 
tion of use and justification for what they request in the spectrum, 
similar information is not submitted with respect to the Government 
use of the spectrum which might indicate how the entire natural 
resource could best be utilized. The Government users are not te 
quired to justify before Congress, public opinion, or any impartial 
body, their use of frequencies. 

The more advanced our technology becomes, and the more compli- 
cated our frequency utilization, the more apparent it is that there 
must be complete correlation of the national and international aspects 
of frequency usage. 

We are now approaching an international conference to consider the 
international frequency table of allocations. Work has progressed 
for the past 2 or 3 years in preparation of the U.S. position. One of 
the chief problems encountered during these deliberations stemmed 
from differences of opinion between Government and non-Government 
representatives engaged in this work. 

In certain areas, there seems to be an unwillingness on the part of 
Government representatives to freely discuss problems of concern to 
all of us, and there is certainly an inability on the part of non-Govern- 
ment users to obtain the information regarding Government usage 
which is pertinent to any resolution of the problems. 

This situation is a result of the system by which the United States 
has administered the spectrum over the years. 
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There was initial disagreement on the mechanism for the assign- 
ment of frequencies, which led to establishment of the Interdepart- 
mental Radio Advisory Committee and the current situation where 
the non-Government use is an open book—with full justification— 
and the Government use is a ciosed book, with no comparable justifi- 
cation to that required of non-Government users. 

Our national problems in the area of non-Government usage have 
been multiplied many times during the past 15 years for all the various 
services (fixed, mobile, broadcast, amateur, radio navigation). 

At one time, our national allocations philosophy was geared to the 
use of the spectrum by those services which had no other feasible 
“way of performing their functions. 

Broadcasting, for example, has no other way of reaching people 
except through its transmissions. International communication, ex- 
cept for underseas cable, is in the same category; and while such 
ables ean be expanded in almost an unlimited manner, the economics 
probably make such expansion less desirable than the use of a radio 
circuit for many applications. 

In the mobile communications field, the philosophy for use was 
keyed to the criteria of safety of life and property—a most valid 
one. 

As a result of the teclinological developments during World War 
Il, the usable limits of the radio spectrum were raised, and it seemed 
that with the increase in available frequencies there would be room 
for anyone who wished to use radio. 

From then on, the administration of tle spectrum became increas- 


ingly complex. 
We have seen how the non-Government users have expanded their 


operations—with the subsequent “see-saw” of determining who gets 
what portions, and who is using the domain efficiently. Many addi- 
tional frequency requirements have come into being, and they are still 
expanding. 

hroughout this period of development and expansion of radio com- 
munications by the non-Government users, they have been ever mind- 
ful of the need for more efficient utilization in terms of technical ad- 
vances and operating practices. This has not been limited to any 
one user, for all of us are constantly beset with the problem of how 
to put more stations in practically the same amount of spectrum 
space. 

Means have been devised and implemented by certain users, and 
the broadcast service has taken steps to conserve spectrum space in 
its auxiliary services which are used primarily for remote pickup and 
studio-transmitter links. Vast information on this subject was sub- 
mitted to the FCC about 2 years ago during the proceedings concern- 
ng the spectrum above 890 megacycles, and more is now being pro- 
vided for the portion from 25 to 890 megacycles during the current 
proceedings. 

While I can point to the fact that these techniques are being applied 
to nongovernmental usage, as a matter of public record, it is not. pos- 
sible to determine whether or not these same spectrum saving tech- 
hiques are being utilized by the myriad of Government operations. 

In our dilemma today, we in broadcasting face a demand for fa- 


cilities which can operate on an equitable basis with those already 
established. 
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Certainly one of the possible solutions contemplates an expansion of 
our VILF barsd, but in order to do this, additional space must be ob. 
tained from the Government portion of the spectrum. We know that 
the FCC is negotiating with Government (because under the present 
system there is no means of arriving at any type of solution except a 
“negotiated solution”), but we do not know to what degree they might 
be successful, nor just how much possible additional spectrum space 
would fit into a solution to the problem. 

Undoubtedly there would be serious problems attendant to what- 
ever solution is proposed—whether it be an increased number of sta- 
tions in the same VHF band, an expanded broadcast band, a division 
of the country in terms of VHF versus UHF, or a complete transition 
of all television broadcasting to a single band. 

I mention these only in terms of possibilities, all of which have been 
publicly discussed before Congress. I am not suggesting that they be 
discussed here, for the problem before this committee is much more 
encompassing and vital to our national and international problems of 
radio spectrum use than those of any one service. I can assure you, 
however, that the television problem is a most important one. 

It is important not solely from an industry viewpoint, but more im- 
portantly, because of the direct impact of any resolution of the matter 
upon the public. 

Television broadcasting represents a use of the spectrum which is 
immediately and directly related to the public. 

It is for television that the public has invested in the neighborhood of 
$20 billion in television receivers. This represents more than 50 mil- 
lion receivers in the Nation’s homes. 

It has been estimated that the average viewer watches télevision more 
than 5 hours per day. Also television plays a most important function 
in our present economy of prosperity—contributing thusly not only 
to our economic well being, but in the process providing a hitherto in- 
comparable medium for education, entertainment and information. 

We believe it of the utmost importance, therefore, that in any study 
of the spectrum the needs of broadcasting be kept uppermost in mind. 

We believe, too, that the solution to the entire problem is the proper 
administration of all the spectrum used by both Government and non- 
Government. This will eventually supply an answer to the myriad of 
service problems which tend to confuse and retard the orderly expan- 
sion of these services in the best interest of the American people. 

Now if I may turn to the second problem: “The most appropriate 
and effective methods of approaching the examination and resolution 
of these problems.” I believe that the Cooley Committee, in its re- 
port to the President, put the matter into focus when it said: 

In reviewing the structure as it has evolved the committee was continuously 
struck by the absence of adequate provision for high-level consideration on the 


Government side of a variety of matters of vital national importance in the area 
of telecommunications. 

The FCC provides a vehicle for adequate consideration in the non-Government 
area. In sharp contrast, then, as indicated earlier, decisions in the area of Gov- 
ernment use or of conflict between Government and non-Government use, are 
often made by compromise at the operations level by staff members, who though 
competent in their fields, do not necessarily have the total picture of national 
interest. 
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This portion of the report concludes with the statement that there is 
not available within the executive branch an organization adequate to 
accumulate the information and experience upon which to base sound 
action. 

However, before there can be any solution to the administrative 
questions involved in the matter of frequency allocations between 
Government and non-Government users, I believe there is need for 
further study. 

Further study is required, in my opinion, in order to insure that the 
rights of all interested parties, the Government, and the public will 
be fully protected. 

In this connection, I agree with the statement contained in the 
report by the Special Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight sub- 
mitted to the House on January 3, 1959, wherein it was stated at page 
19: 


A study of the use of the entire spectrum and a determination as to its allo- 
cation and use are urgently needed. This technical job requires the authority 
of a special congressional task force, since it involves uses of the spectrum by 
the Federal departments of Government and private persons and corporations. 

The public interest requires that this study and determination be made ob- 
jectively by the legislative branch rather than the executive because of the 
natural predisposition of the executive to’ favor its own interest in the matter. 


I agree with this statement because it would seem highly advisable 
that there be established a legislative history by a committee of Con- 
gress which would serve as guidance to any group or body which 
might subsequently be established to administer the spectrum, as be- 
tween Government and non-Government users. 

I would suggest that the immediate task is that a committee of 
this Congress make a thorough analysis of the spectrum situation— 
especially as it pertains to Government utilization. 

The committee charged with this particular assignment—hbe it this 
committee, a joint committee, or a special committee—must have the 
authority to obtain hitherto secret information regarding govern- 
mental utilization of the spectrum. We would hope that the acknowl- 
edged experts in engineering and allocations matters would be avail- 
able to such committee, and on behalf of the broadcasting industry, 
I can promise you that the National Association of Broadcasters 
stands ready to assist in enlisting men who meet these criteria. 

This committee would soon find that the non-Government use of 
the spectrum space is an open book, while in the Government use of 
this valuable resource there exists no check or control, nor knowledge 
of overall utilization. 

With the information developed in such a study, the Congress 
would be better equipped to determine the legislative steps which 
should be taken to guarantee that this great resource is utilized in 
the best interests of not only the governmental users as such but in 
the overall best interests of the Nation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fellows. Mr. Cooley, 
I think it would be a good time to give you a chance now, since you 
and your advisory committee were mentioned on several occasions. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. Our 
report, a copy of which I now offer for the record, is so recent that 
I think it takes into account most of the studies and consideration 
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given to this subject by committees, and particularly by Mr. Stewart's 
committee in earlier years. 
(The report referred to by Mr. Cooley is as follows :) 


REPORT OF SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TELECOMMUNICA. 
TION, DECEMBER 29, 1958 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
DECEMBER 29, 1958, 
Hon. Leo A. HorcnH, 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HoecH: We have the honor of sending to you for transmittal to the 
President the report and recommendations of the Special Advisory Committee 
on Telecommunication as called for by your letter of November 4, 1958, creating 
the Committee and setting forth its mission. 

Since the initial meeting of the Committee which you convened on November 
18, we have reviewed the administrative organization and procedures currently 
in force dealing with day-to-day matters relating to telecommunications man- 
agement within the executive branch and the growing demands for frequency 
assignments by both Government and non-Government applicants. We have 
also considered the broad overall methods of allocation of the radio spectrum 
and the assignment of radio frequencies as well as the availability of desired 
frequencies. The results of our considerations are embodied in our report 
which you requested be completed and in your hands prior to January 1, 1959, 

The Committee is unanimous in recommending to you the conclusions reached 
in its report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, 
Major General, U.S. Army (Retired). 

FRANK G. KEAR, 

IrnvIN STEWART. 

WILLIAM G. THOMPSON. 

Victor E. CooLey, Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION 


The telecommunication systems of the United States are essential to the na- 
tional security, to the safety of life and property, to international relations, and 
to the business, social, educational, and political life of the country. As such 
they are one of the Nation’s most valuable assets in peace and provide vital and 
essential support in the prosecution of war. 

The President in recognizing the importance of telecommunications declared 
in his letter to Speaker Rayburn dated July 28, 1958, that “changing tech- 
nology along with changing needs in Government and non-Government areas 
present problems in the telecommunication field which require searching exami- 
nation. The situation is becoming no less complicated by prospective develop- 
ments in sateliites and space vehicles as well as defense weapons systems. 
Thus it has seemed to me that a fresh examination of the role of the Federal 
Government in this field would be desirable.” 

. The concern felt by the 85th Congress was indicated by the Senate’s adoption 
of Senate Joint Resolution 106 establishing a Commission to investigate the 
uitlization of the radio and television frequencies. This resolution was ap- 
proved with amendments by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce but did not come to a vote in the House. 

Industry’s concern was evidenced more than a year ago and reaffirmed this 
year through the adoption of a resolution by the Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion calling for a study of the spectrum. Non-Government users of the spectrum, 
for example, the broadcasters, have indicated a need for additional channels in 
certain frequency ranges not now available. 

While landline and submarine cabie facilities are capable of expansion almost 
without limit, such is not the case with the radio spectrum. There is only one 
such spectrum, the usable band of which extends in the present state of the art 
to about 30,000 megacycles—a frequency of about 30 billion cycles per second. 
This figure may give the impression of an inexhaustible supply, but unfortu- 
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nately all parts of the spectrum are not equally usable. Different parts have 
different characteristics, many being very useful while others have little or no 
current application. In consequence, requests for frequencies having the most 
favorable characteristics are of sufficient volume often to cause an excess of 
demand over supply. 

The importance of efficient use of the spectrum is emphasized from a national 
security standpoint by the expanding need of radio channels in the Department 
of Defense. Not only have ail branches of the military become increasingly 
dependent upon spectrum use for communications, but the engineering design 
of space vehicles and many of our most modern weapons makes the use of 
radio channels essential to their operation and direction. Also urgent is the 
increased need of frequencies for modern airplane operation and other impor- 


tant services are equally demanding. 


The demand for radio frequencies has been growing steadily since the early 
1900’s. At the time of the Berlin Radio Conference in 1906 the usable radio 
spectrum comprised about 500 kilocycles of space. Currently nearly 40 mil- 
lion kilocycles of space, or about 80,000 times as much, is allocated in the 
United States, of which about 15 million kilocycles is used so intensively that 
it has become difficult to satisfy new requirements. The increase since the 
beginning of World War If is about 200-fold and since the Korean action began 
is about fourfold. Thus it is vital to the welfare and security of the country 
that the radio spectrum be efficiently and effectively used. 

With the foregoing in mind, and being aware of his responsibilities in this 
field, the Director-of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, on behalf of 
the President, created the Special Advisory Committee on Telecommunication 
to review the role of the Federal Government in the management of telecom- 
munications. ‘Che text of the Director's letter is attached as appendix A. 

In view of the study given the subject in recent years, the results of which 
are available, the Committee felt it was not necessary to hold hearings to deter- 
mine the existence, nature, and scope of the problem assigned to it. A review of 
past studies in light of the current situation was undertaken. The discussion 
and recommendations which follow are based on this review. 


OUR CURRENT MECHANISM 


The Government of the United States has from time to time established 
agencies to deal on a continuing basis with various aspects of telecommunica- 
tion management which includes radio, landline, and submarine cables. As the 
use of telecommunications has grown, with the Government itself a major user, 
existing Government mechanisms have required and will continue to require 
adjustment and strengthening. 

The Communications Act of 1934, as amended, gives to the President the 
responsibility for assigning radio frequencies to the Federal Government agen- 
cies, and to the Federal Communications Commission the responsibility for 
assigning frequencies to commercial and private users, including State and 
local governments. Thus the law establishes a dual control over a single na- 
tional resource. Additionally, the act vests in the President wartime authority 
over all telecommunications. 

The necessity for a mechanism to supervise and administer the Government’s 
needs and uses of telecommunications was stressed by the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Communications Policy Board in 1951.7 

The mechanism which was subsequently established on a minimal basis 
consisted of a telecommunications adviser to the President and a small pro- 
fessional staff. Later reorganization resulted in a downgrading of the office. 
This important work is now assigned to a numerically inadequate staff_—about 
12 people—under the direction of the Deputy Assistant Director for Telecom- 
munications who reports to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization through the Assistant Director for Resources and Production. Thus 
it has no established source of high-level direction from executives knowledge- 
able in telecommunications. 

Assisting the Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications is the In- 
terdepartment Radio Advisory Committee (TRAC), a Committee of Federal 
agency experts which affords technical guidance in the assignment of radio fre- 
quencies to Government agencies. This Committee reports to the Director of 
OCDM through the Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications. The 
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IRAC is primarily a group of coequal users and as such is not an appropriate 
group to act, nor does it act, as a policymaking or authoritative body. 

The Federal Communications Commission which succeeded the Federal Radig 
Commission in 1934 regulated non-Government telecommunications, including 
the assignment of radio frequencies, with a staff of about 1,000 people. Aq. 
ministering the work of the Commission are seven Commissioners, which give it 
a cont'nuing source of high-level direction. 


These various segments form our national regulatory and control mechanism 
of telecommunications. 


CONSIDERATIONS LEADING TO A CONCLUSION 


As inferred in the introductory paragraph of this report, the basic problem 
giving rise to the appointment of this committee is the fact that in certain 
parts of the radio spectrum the demand for frequencies has become greater 
than the supply, and the further fact that the trend in volume of applications, 
both Government and non-Government, for frequencies in specific bands indj- 
cates thot the situation will grow progressively worse. 

Although it has been possible to date through piecemeal compromise on the 
allocations and assignments of radio frequencies to satisfy most requests in q 
workable manner, it is plainly of great importance to our national security 
and welfare that the mechanism of allotting and assigning frequencies, particu. 
larly in the Government field, be reviewed and strengthened to the end of as. 
suring the most effective use of a scarce but essential national resource. 

A consideration disquieting to many is the fact, as mentioned earlier, that 
the law establishes a dual control over the radio frequency spectrum, the 
President having responsibility for Government use and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for non-Government use. Thus there is no individual, 
agency, or board invested with the responsibility for the effective use of the 
radio spectrum as a whole. 

In reviewing the structure as it has evolved the committee was continuously 
struck by the absence of adequate provision for high-level consideration on 
the Government side of a variety of matters of vital national importance in the 
area of telecommunications. The Federal Communications Commission provides 
a vehicle for adequate consideration in the non-Government area. In sharp 
contrast, as indicated earlier, decision in the area of Government use or of 
conflict between Government and non-Government use, are often made by 
compromises at the operational level by staff members, who though competent 
in their fields, do not necessarily have the total picture of national interest, 
There is also an unfortunate absence at present of anyone in the executive 
branch with adequate knowledge, experience, and stature to act for the Presi- 
dent in these matters and there is not available therein an organization 
adequate to accumulate the information and experience upon which to base 
sound action, 


CONCLUSION 


In the opinion of the Committee any sweeping change in the regulation and 
control of telecommunications by the Government and in the legislation therefor, 
should be considered only after extensive study and the development of a well- 
thought-out course of action. The Committee does feel, however, that in advance 
of such a study, certain immediate steps can and should be taken to strengthen 
the executive branch side of teleeommunications management. 

It has heen suggested that additional powers in this area might be given to 
the Federal Communications Commission. To give such powers to the FCC 
would present a number of difficulties. That body is fully oceupied with its 
regulatory and assignment functions in the non-Government field. The duties 
needing attention, including the allocation of frequencies to Government agencies, 
call for a different type of operation than is required in an agency concerned 
with the reculatory problems of nongovernmental users. It would also seem 
inappropriate to give the FCC the power to act in matters affecting the executive 
agencies or responsibilities relating closely to national defense or foreign affairs. 
These are areas of decision which belong to the President and should be his 
prerogative to delegate. Because of these considerations the Committee believes 
that these broad discretionary functions can best be discharged and the strength- 
ening best be accomplished through creation of a board within the Fxecutive 
Office of the President to act for and be answerable to the President in the carry- 
ing out of this responsibilities under the Communications Act. 
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The type of responsibility which is contemplated should, we feel, be vested 
in a board of three rather than in a single individual. A wisely constituted 
poard can bring a variety of experience and points of view to the problems with 
which the United States is confronted in the area of telecommunications, and we 
pelieve that the desirable diversity of viewpoints can be achieved with three 
properly selected individuals. ‘ j ' 

The new Board would necessarily be privy to the plans of all agencies it 
serves, for both present and future use, under an assurance of complete security 
for all information which it receives. Its decisions would have a bearing upen 
war plans and upon the production of vast quantities of civilian and wilitary 
equipment. It would introduce a positive planning factor into decisions which 
are now being made on the basis of insufficient information as to present plans 
and probable future developments, scientific and otherwise. _ 

The Board should undertake studies of the kind and intensity of use of cur- 
rently assigned frequencies ; acquaint itself with the present state of both mili- 
tary and civilian operations and research which may have a bearing upon the 
future demand for frequencies ; prepare itself to suggest areas in which additional 
research might be undertaken in the light of probable future requirements, both 
civilian and military; review the international telecommunications situation 
with a view to strengthening our international posture; and keep continually 
under examination the entire field of telecommunications in order to advise the 
President of any actions which it thinks he should take to advance the public 
interest. 

The type of organization we have in mind would have the following char- 
acteristics : 

1. It would be established by Congress at the request of the President. 

2. It would be established in the Executive Office of the President at a level to 
give it direct access to the President and to the heads of Government agencies 
using telecommunications. 

3. It would have its own staff to the extent necessary to assure both the 
objectivity of the information upon which it acts and the unbiased character 
of recommendations based upon that information. 

4. It would have the authority to require any Government agency to produce 
any information within its field of interest and to provide any assistance which it 
believes necessary to a proper decision. 

5. It would have continuity to facilitate the development of long-range policies. 

6. It would be an agency with no responsibility for the operation of any tele- 
communications. 

7. It would not disturb the present functions of the Federal Communications 
Commission, including that of determining which applicants shall receive 
assignments within bands set aside for nongovernmental use. 


MEASURES RECOMMENDED . 


RECOMMENDATION IN SUMMARY 


It is recommended that a board be established through legislation requested 
by the President in order to provide the President with the means of discharging 
his responsibilities in connection with national telecommuncation resources, in- 
cluding the Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum. 

A draft bill designed to accomplish the foregoing recommendation by estab- 
lishing a National Telecommunications Board is attached as appendix B. 

A draft Executive order designed to establish mobilization planning re- 
sponsibilities for the Board is also attached as appendix C. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


There should be established in the Executive Office of the President a Na- 
tional Telecommunications Board which reports directly to the President. The 
Board should consist of three members to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The chairman should be desig- 
nated by the President. Board members should receive compensation in ac- 
cordance with prevailing scales in comparable Government bodies. The Inter- 
department Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC) should report to and assist the 
Board in the performance of the Board’s functions as the Board may direct. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


The Board should assist and advise the President in the discharge of his re. 
sponsibilities as President of the United States in connection with U.S. tele 
communication resources to meet the changing demands of national security 
and welfare, and should act for him in the discharge of his responsibilities aris. 
ing from the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for management of the 
Federal Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum in such a way as to 
provide the optimum accommodation of present and foreseen future needs of 
national security, safety of life and property, international relations, and the 
economic, social, educational, and political life of the Nation and the genera} 
welfare of its people. 

The Board should formulate telecommunication policies, plans, programs, and 
standards designed to assure efficient telecommunication management within 
the executive branch of the Government, with due regard for the maintenance 
of sound and healthy commercial telecommunication services both domestic and 
overseas. The Board shouid coordinate the formulation of U.S. policies and 
positions within the executive branch of the Government for international nego- 
tiation and should assist and advise the Secretary of State in the projection 
internationally of U.S. telecommunication policies and positions. The Board 
should provde policy guidance for and direct the implementation of U.S. inter- 
national telecommunication treaty obligations by the several agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The Board should carry out such policymaking, planning, and executive fune- 
tions as are required for the discharge of the President’s responsibilities arising 
from section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for the as- 
signment of radio frequencies to Government stations or classes of stations, 
The Board should formulate policies, criteria, engineering standards, and pro- 
cedures for the allocation and assignment of radio frequencies to the several 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government and for the use thereof. 
The Board should maintain or cause to be maintained suitable records of as- 
signment of frequencies to Government users and the publication of lists of 
Government frequency assignments as appropriate. 

The Board should, as a special duty, review the national table of radio fre 
quency allocations being employed by Federal Government and non-Federal Govy- 
ernment users. This review should be undertaken in consultation with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to the end that a determination be made as to 
whether the current division of radio spectrum serves the national interest to 
an appropriate degree. The Board should make a report of findings to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress. The report should contain, in addition to 
the findings resulting from the review and the comments of the FCC thereon, 
such recommendations as may be considered desirable and applicable. The 
report should be made at the earliest date consistent with the task to be per- 
formed but not later than 2 years from the appointment and qualification of the 
Board members. 

The Board should maintain continuing review of the national table of radio 
frequency allocations, coordinating with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the purpose of insuring an appropriate division of spectrum space be 
tween the Federal Government and non-Federal Government users. The Board 
should formulate and coordinate with the FCC the development of long-range 
plans for future use of the radio spectrum resource. The Board should encour- 
age the operational application of new techniques, improved equipment, and 
methods to promote a more effective use of the radio spectrum and to conserve 
radio frequencies. 

The Board should, as a further special duty, (1) study the role of the Federal 
Government in the management of U.S. telecommunications; (2) study the ad- 
ministrative organizations for discharging the Government’s responsibilities 
with particular reference to the division of responsibility under the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, and the terms of the proposed bill; and (3) not 
later than 2 years of the appointment and qualification of the Board members, 
report to the President for transmission to the Congress the Board’s recom- 
mendations on what changes, if any, should be made in the existing administra- 
tive organization. 

The Board should carry out such other duties and responsibilities as may be 
directed by the President from time to time. 

The Board should establish and maintain liaison as required with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and the telecommunication industry, 
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including but not limited to the broadcasting, electronic, and communication 
services, with particular reference to research and development and new manu- 
facturing techniques and capabilities, for the purpose of improving telecom- 
munication services, the conservation of the spectrum, and for increasing pro- 
ductivity of the total resource. The Board should encourage research and 
studies in those areas where the need exists. ; 2 

The Board should, in the formulation and promulgation of policies, plans, 
programs, criteria, standards, and procedures of national import, consult as 
appropriate with the Federal Government agencies. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY 


The Board should also— : : ‘+ 

(1) formulate national telecommunication policies, plans, and programs 
designed to assure maximum security to the United States in time of na- 
tional emergency with a minimum interference to continuing nongovern- 
mental requirements ; 

(2) formulate plans for the adoption of nondefense telecommunication 
services and facilities to the requirements of defense in a national emergency 
or war; 

(3) direct and coordinate the development by the several agencies of the 
executive branch of agency plans, programs, and actions designed to earry 
out approved national plans, programs, and actions in an emergency ; 

(4) formulate plans and directives to provide for the control of telecom- 
munications in a national emergency ; and 

(5) formulate plans for the conversion of defense telecommunication 
services and facilities no longer required for defense purposes after an 
emergency to the purposes of reconstruction, rehabilitation, and peace. 

In order to avoid duplication within legislation concerning the mobilization 
planning function which is already a legislated responsibility of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, it appears preferable to exclude this function 
from the draft bill and provide in the form of an Executive order for Presiden- 
tial delegation of this planning responsibility. 


APPENDIXES 
APPENDIX A 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 


Washington, D.C., November 4, 1958. 
To: Mr. Victor E. Cooley, 


Maj. Gen. W. Preston Corderman, U.S. Army (retired), 
Dr. Frank G. Kear, 

Dr. Irvin Stewart, 

Mr. William G. Thompson : 


On behalf of President Eisenhower, I write to invite you to serve as member 
of a temporary Special Advisory Committee on Telecommunication to the Presi- 
dent and me. This Committee is created to review the role of the Federal 
Government in the management of telecommunication and, based on such review, 
to make recommendations to me which I may submit to the President on actions 
essential to improve the allocation, management, and control of radio and tele- 
vision frequencies for Government and non-Government use. It is thought the 
administration should be in a position to recommend to the Congress that a com- 
mission be appointed to advance specific recommendations in this vital field. 
Other persons invited today to be members of the Committee are as listed on the 
attachment to this letter. 

Our economy and national defense today are highly dependent upon the smooth 
functioning of our national telecommunication services, The rapidly changing 
technology and changing needs in Government and non-Goverment areas are 
presenting increasingly difficult problems in telecommunication management. 
The situation is becoming no less complicated by developments in satellites and 
Space vehicles as well as defense weapons systems. 

It would be genuinely appreciated if you will accept this invitation and attend 
the initial meeting of the Committee on November 18 and 19, 1958, at 10 a.m., 
on November 18, in my office, room 100, Executive Office Building, 17th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. It is my opinion this assign- 
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ment will not be too arduous or require you to be away from your normal respon- 
sibilities an undue amount of time. 

Because early action in the field is needed, it is my hope the Committee will 
be able to complete its assignment and have its recommendations in my hands 
prior to January 1, 1959. : 

In the execution of your mission you will receive the full cooperation ang 
assistance of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and other agencies og 
the Federal Government concerned. 

You will be compensated for services rendered as a member of this Committee 
as indicated on the attached transmittal sheet. 

Your willingness to give us the benefit of your knowledge and experience by 
accepting this important assignment will be of great assistance in our effort 
to solve the many important problems in our communication service which igs go 
vital to our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo A. Hogan, 
APPENDIx B 


DRAFT BILL 


To provide the President with the means to discharge satisfoctorilvy his resnonsibilities in 
connection with national telecommunication resources including the Government's use of 
the radio frequency spectrum 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, 


NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


SecTION 1. There is hereby established in the Executive Offices of the Presi. 
dent the National Telecommunications Board, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board”, which shall report directly to the President. The Board shall consist 
of three members to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Chairman shall be designated by the President and 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $20,500 per annum. The other two 
Board members shall receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 per annun, 
All actions of the Board except those relating to internal administrative mat- 
ters shall be by affirmative vote of a majority of its members. The Chairman 
shall be respousible for the internal administrative direction of the Board and 
its staff. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 2. (a) The Board shall assist and advise the President in the discharge 
of his responsibilities as President of the United States in connection with U.S. 
telecommunication resources to meet the changing demands of national security 
and welfare and shall act for him in the discharge of his responsibilities aris- 
ing from the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for management of the 
Federal Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum in such a way as to 
provide the optimum accommodation of present and foreseen future needs of 
national security, safety of life and property, international relations, and the 
economic, social, educational, and political life of the Nation and the general 
welfare of its people. 

(b) The Board shall formulate telecommunication policies, plans, programs, 
and standards designed to assure efficient telecommunication management with- 
in the Executive Branch of the Government with due regard for the maintenance 
of sound and healthy commercial telecommunication services both domestic and 
foreign. The Board shall coordinate the formulation of U.S. policies and posi- 
tions within the Executive Branch of the Government for international negotia- 
tion and shall assist and advise the Secretary of State in the projection inter- 
nationally of U.S. telecommunication policies and positions. The Board shall 
provide policy guidance for and direct the implementation of U.S. international 
telecommunication treaty obligations by the several agencies in the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

(c) The Board shall carry out such policy making, planning, and executive 
functions as are required for the discharge of the President's responsibilities 
arising from Section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for 
the assignment of radio frequencies to Government stations or classes of sta- 
tions. The Board shall formulate policies, criteria, engineering standards, and 
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rocedures for the allocation and assignment of radio frequencies to the several 
agencies of the Executive Branch of the Government and for the use thereof. 
The Board shall maintain or cause to be maintained suitable records of assign- 
ment of frequencies to Government users and the publication of lists of Govern- 
ment frequency assignments as appropriate. ; ‘ ; 

(d) The Board shall, as a special duty, review the national table of radio 
frequency allocations being employed by Federal Government and non-Federal 
Government users. This review shall be done in consultation with the Federal 
Communications Commission to the end that a determination to be made as 
to whether the current division of radio spectrum serves the National interest 
to an appropriate degree. The Board shall make a report of findings to the 
President for transmission to Congress. The report shall contain, in addition to 
the findings resulting from the review and the comments of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission thereon, such recommendations as may be considered 
desirable and applicable. The report is to be made at the earliest date con- 
sistent with the task to be performed but no later than two years from the 
appointment and qualification of the Board members. ’ 

(e) The Board shall maintain continuing review of the national table of radio 
frequency allocations, coordinating with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of insuring an appropriate division of spectrum space 
petween the Federal Government and non-Federal Government users. The Board 
shall formulate, and coordinate with the Federal Communications Commission, 
the development of long-range plans for future use of the radio spectrum 
resource. The Board shall encourage the operational application of new tech- 
niques, improved equipment and methods to promote a more effective use of the 
radio spectrum, and to conserve radio frequencies. 

(f) The Board shall, as a further special duty, (1) study the role of the 
Federal Government in the management of U.S. telecommunications; (2) study 
the administrative organizations for discharging the Government’s responsibili- 
ties with particular reference to the division of responsibility under the Com- 
nunications Act of 1934, as amended, and the terms of this Act; and (3) not 
later than two years of the appointment and qualification of the Board members, 
report to the President for transmission to the Congress the Board’s recom- 
mendations on what changes, if any, should be made in the existing adminis- 
trative organization. 


(g) The Board shall carry out such other duties and responsibilities as may 
be directed by the President from time to time. 

(h) The Board shall establish and maintain liaison as required with depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government and the telecommunications 
industry, including, but not limited to, the broadcasting, electronic, and com- 
munication services, with particular reference to research and development and 
new manufacturing techniques and capabilities, for the purpose of improving 
telecommunication services, the conservation of the spectrum, and for increasing 
productivity of the total resource. The Board shall encourage research and 
studies in those areas where the need exists. 

(i) The Board shall, in the formulation and promulgation of policies, plans, 
programs, criteria, standards, and procedures of national import, consult as 
appropriate with the Federal Government agencies. 

(j) The Board is also authorized: (1) subject to the Civil Service and classi- 
fication laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the compensation of such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act, and to define their authority and duties; (2) to appoint such 
advisory committees as shall be appropriate for the purpose of consultation 
and advice to the Board in performance of its functions hereunder and to obtain 
services as authorized by Section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946.(5 U.S.C. 
55(a)), at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals; and (3) to place 
in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule established by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, not to exceed ten positions which shall be additional 
to the number authorized by Section 505 of that Act. 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 3. The term of office of each member of the Board shall be six years, 
except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of office of the mem- 
bers first taking office after the date of enactment of this Act shall expire, as 
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designated by the President at the time of appointment, one at the end of two 
years, one at the end of four years, and one at the end of six years. Two mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum of the Board. Each member of the Board ghajj 
be a citizen of the United States. 


ANNUAL REPOKT 


Sec. 4. The Board shall make an annual report to the President for trans. 
mission on or before the 15th of March of each year to the Congress, summariz. 
ing the activities of the Board for the previous calendar year and making gych 
recommendations as it may deem appropriate. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS, PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, AND FUNDS 


Sec. 5. The records, property, personnel and funds used, held, employed, avail- 
ab'e, or to be made available, in connection with the functions vested in the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization by Executive Order 
10460 of June 16, 1953, and Executive Order 10705 of April 17, 1957, shal be 
transferred, consonant with law to the Board. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be apprepriated such sums as may 
be necessary and appropriate for the carrying out of the provisions and purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as the National Telecommunications Act of 1959, 


APPENDIX C 
DrAFT—EXECUTIVE ORDER 


CONFERRING UPON THE NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR MOBILIZATION PLANNING TO CONTROL AND REGULATE NATIONAL TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS IN AN EMERGENCY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended (50 
U.S.C. app. 2061, et seq.), and as President of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The National Telecommunications Board which is responsible for 
assisting and advising me pursuant to my responsibilities for the management of 
U.S. telecommunications, shall assume the additional responsibilities for mobiliza- 
tion planning to control and regulate national telecommunications in an emer- 
gency. These responsibilities shall include but not necessarily be limited to the 
following tasks: 

(a) The Board shall formulate national telecommunication policies, plans, and 
programs designed to assure maximum security to the United States in time of 
national emergency with a minimum of interference to continuing nongovern- 
mental requirements. 

(b) The Board shall formulate plans for the adaption of nondefense tele- 
communication services and facilities to the requirements of defense in a 
national emergency or war. 

(c) The Board shall direct and coordinate the development by the several 
agencies of the executive branch of agency plans, programs, and actions designed 
to carry out approved national plans, programs, and actions in an emergency. 

(d) The Board shall formulate plans and directives for an emergency tele 
communications agency to direct the control and priority of use of U.S. tele 
communications in a national emergency. 

(e) The Board shall formulate plans for the conversion of defense telecom- 
munication services and facilities no longer required for defense purposes to the 
purposes of reconstruction, rehabilitation, and peace. 

Src. 2. The Board, in the process of carrying out the foregoing responsibilities, 
will consult with the various Government agencies and commercial enterprises 
as necessary to produce effective planning at the national level in order that 
individual agency plans may become integral parts of the whole. It will form 
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such committees and boards as are necessary to assist and advise it in discharging 
these additional responsibilities. 

Src. 3. The mobilization plans developed by the Board shall be consistent with 
the policy direction and programs guidance established by the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


DwicHtT D. ErseNHOWER. 
THe WHITE HOUSE. 


APPENDIX D 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Changing technology, along with changing needs in Government and non- 
Government areas, presents serious problems that require searching examina- 
tion in the field of telecommunications, particularly as respects administration 
and use of the radio spectrum. These problems affect both the national security 
and the industrial and social welfare of the country. The present Government 
mechanism is not adequate to meet these problems. To correct this situation I 
will send to the Congress a bill requesting that a National Telecommunications 
Board consisting of three members be established in the Executive Office of the 
President whose primary mission will be to carry out the responsibilities im- 
posed on the President by the Communications Act of 1934 in connection with 
national telecommunications resources, including management of the Govern- 
ment’s use of the radio frequency spectrum, and of all telecommunications in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. Cootry. But the situation of course has not changed, and as I 
think has been emphasized here this morning, we came to the conclu- 
sion that the important thing in this whole consideration of the spec- 
trum usage, was that of proper organization. 

S o. a 

There is only one spectrum, and its efficient use is acknowledged to 
be essential by everyone. I think it has been pointed out that the 
public side as administered by the FCC is handled in a very thorough 
manner. Public hearings are held, of course, and as Mr. Fellows 
just stated, justification must be made for any assignment of fre- 
quency. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Cooley, would you speak up just a little. 

Mr. Cootey. On the other hand, on the Government side we don’t 

. ? . . 

find such a thorough and businesslike approach to the question of 
assignment, because there is no authoritative voice any place in the 
Government except the President, or the Director of. the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization acting for the President who may 
resolve a controversy or say how Government frequencies shall be 
asigned. Now IRAC is a committee of representatives of agencies 
mvolved in:the usage of radio frequencies, and they are very com- 
petent people. 

They understand the use of the spectrum, but as has been pointed 
out, there is no one on IRAC that has any authority whatever to say 
that the Defense Department request shall prevail—for instance, if 
Defense wants something and if Commerce wants the same thing, or 
if some other agency is interested in the same frequency, there is no 
one that can say, after hearing all facts, “This frequency should go to 
Defense or that frequency should go to Commerce.” 

Despite this organizational deficiency, it is only fair to say that 
according to my understanding up to now, every agency has received 
by and large what they needed. 

But a lot of it has been through compromise and trading back and 

5 . . 
forth, not because any group or board with authority to handle such 
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things has decided after full examination that this frequency shoul 
go here or this one should go there. That is the main thing that] 
should say, the main conclusion that our committee came to, that there 
should be on the Government’s side the kind of examination and stud 
and evaluation of frequency assignments with an authoritative voig 
acting on behalf of the President to make these assignments tha 
prevail on the non-Government side. 

We think that as far as a spectrum study is concerned, such a study 
itself would be of little avail if there were no authoritative voice {p 
make use of the study. 

So it seems to us that the primary need is to establish a board that 
has authority and that can competently handle the Governments 
side of this operation. We also recommended that the organization 
should have as a special duty assigned to it the question of look 
into the total picture, that is, the total of the Government’s role, p. 
lationship, responsibility as respects the radio spectrum resource, 

Then we thought also that this Commission, if such a Commission 
were established, should have the additional special duty of making 
a spectrum study, determining themselves as they worked into this 
assignment what would be useful and what would not be useful in the 
way ofa + een study. 

Now, of course, there is a great deal in the Government use of spec. 
trum space that is classified, but naturally this agency, if one wer 
created, would have available to it all of the information, under an 
assurance of complete security, they would need to arrive at evalus- 
tions and conclusions. 

But again our main conclusion was that the organization on the 
Government’s side was not adequate to handle this situation, because 
oe is no knowledgable authority acting in the behalf of the Presi- 

ent. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand, Mr. Cooley, that your adviso 
committee reached a conclusion that there is adequate authority with 
respect to non-Government users to allocate and control use of that 
portion of the spectrum, but insofar as the Government uses are con- 
cerned, there is no authority for coordinated use of the part allocated 
or retained my them ? 

Mr. Cootry. Well, our feeling was, as mentioned in the report, that 
the whole subject should be reviewed. But we felt that the operations 
and the activities of the FCC were well carried out and that they ar 
knowledgeable people. There are seven Commissioners, and they have 





errr 


a substantial staff, and thus the means of carrying out their work, | 


although I know they are very busy. 

But that is not true on the Government side, and it just isn’t fixed 
enough. The responsibility is not organizationally placed, and again 
there isn’t the authoritative opportunity under present practice to be 
certain of the proper and the effective use of the radio spectrum. 

Again there is just so much of it, and as I think Mr. Alexander made 
clear in his exposition of a complicated subject, another — 
can’t have the same thing that somebody else already has. There are 
more applicants in maleate than there are frequencies to assign. 


It is like seats at the box office, when there are more people that 
want seats than there are seats. That being the case, it seems to me 
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essential that an organization be developed that can properly and in 
the public interest handle this whole thing. 

The CuHArrMAN. And you so recommended in your report? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What was that recommendation very briefly ? 

Mr. Cooter. We recommended that a commission of three people 
be appointed in the Executive Office of the President to take over in 
behalf of the President all of the Government responsibility in the 
allocation and assignment of radio frequencies to Government 
agencies. as . 

That was the broad overriding recommendation. 

The CuairMAN. With full authority to act ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes; with full authority to act in behalf of the 
President. 

The CuHatrMAN. Did that include Government and non-Govern- 
ment users ? 

Mr. Cooter. No; that included Government users. It would have 
the same function in governmental allocation and assignment as the 
FCC has on the other side in non-Government. 

The Cuarmman. And who would decide between what the non- 
Government user got and the Government user got ? 

Mr. Cootry. Of course that is a question that is unresolved, and 
we recommended, that as a special duty that question be studied also. 

The Cuatrrman. By whom? 

Mr. Cooter. By this Board. Now this Board, if it were estab- 
lished, could well recommend that an independent board or group be 
established to make this study. 

But our hope was that if such a Board were established, it would 

t this whole question under study and under way, sir. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Dr. Cooley, you said nothing about the findings of 
your committee as to the interference between the Government and 
the non-Government users. Did you find any such interference? 

Mr. Cootry. I am not sure that I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Youncer. You only treated about the confusion within Gov- 
ernment. Apparently you found what everybody else finds, confu- 
sion, and you were treating with the confusion within Government, 
and you now recommend some supercommittee to determine the con- 
fusion between Government and non-Government users. 

Did you find any confusion or interference between the Govern- 
ment and the non-Government users of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Cootry. Of course there is no question but that non-Govern- 
ment users are anxious to have frequencies that. are assigned to Gov- 
ernment users. That is true back and forth I think on both sides. 
But the non-Government and the Government users un to now have 
agreed among themselves to a degree on allotments. The IRAC and 
the FCC have examined the radio spectrum and they have decided 
that the FCC will have this portion for allotment to their users, and 
that the Government will have that portion to allot to Government 
users. 

I think that in that way specific conflict has more or less been elimi- 
nated although I don’t think that everybody has been quite satisfied 
with that arrangement. Certainly I understand that non-Govern- 
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ment users have been anxious to have some of the frequencies that ar 
used by the Government and vice versa. 

Mr. Youncer. I gathered from your testimony that the FCC ang 
their staff had made good use of and there was very little conflict op 
confusion within the allocation of the non-Government spectrum, but 
your committee was completely baffled with the confusion within the 
use of the Government portion of the spectrum. 

Mr. Cooter. I did not mean to leave that impression. As I think] 
said, or meant to say, even with the present organization, this loos 
organization on the Government’s side, most Government agencies 
have been able to arrange with a little forebearance, compromise, and 
good will among themselves for the frequencies that they need. 

But, of course, that can’t go on forever. As more and more frp. 
quencies are used, it means there are fewer left, and that means that it 
can’t properly remain on a trading basis. It has got to be on a mor 
effective and evaluated basis it seemed to our committee. 

Mr. Youncer. You want rules and regulations established and an 
umpire ? 

Mr. Cootry. That is substantially it, we want an authoritative voice 
on the Government’s side which does not now exist. 

Mr. Sperincer. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

The Cramman. Mr. Springer? 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Cooley, let me read these words from your 
report: 


The FCC provides the vehicle for adequate consideration in the non-Govern- 
ment area. 


That is one statement. 


In sharp contrast, as indicated earlier, decisions in the area of Government 
or a conflict between Government and non-Government use are often made by 
compromise at the operations level by staff members, who though competent in 
their fields do not necessarily have the total picture of national interest. 

Would you tell us what you meant by those words? 

Mr. Cooxry. I don’t know that I can elaborate on that a great deal 
eexcept to say that the Government’s side, as I have said before, has 
been a compromise. 

That is, whereas the FCC decides in an authoritative evaluated way 
whether or not an assignment should be made to this applicant or that 
applicant there is no one that does that on the Government's side. 
On the Government’s side if Navy, for instance, needs a particular 
frequency and the Air Force say they need the same frequency, al- 
though they start out wanting the same frequency, they can probably 
by compromise decide that maybe another frequency will do for Navy 
or Air Force can get along with a different one. 

So that there has been some latitude, there has been up to now 
enough latitude to by and large, as I understand it, finally get fre- 
quencies that are workable in the Government establishment. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, let’s take your first premise, which I take it 
from your report, Mr. Cooley, is this: That you have a Government 
agency that can already establish the nongovernmental. 

You do not have any similar agency which authoritatively by itself 
can establish how the governmental shall be divided. 

Mr. Cooter. That’s true, 
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Mr. Serincer. That is one premise to start with. Now the question 
which I think is the important one that the committee wants to know: 
From your study which has been made, have you come to the conclu- 
sion that the division that has been made between the Government and 
the nongovernmental is fair and that there should be no changes made 
in that ? 

Mr. Cootry. You mean of allotments that have already been made? 

Mr. Sprincer. Do you say that those that have already been estab- 
lished are fair and that no other division should be made? 

Mr. Coorzxy. No; we don’t go that far. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, you have not reached that point in 
your study ¢ . 

Mr. Cootry. No. 

Mr. Sprincer. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Cootry. I think the sequence of our recommendations was first 
toestablish this Board, and then to have this Board as a special duty 
other than the duties that are set forth in this report, make an exami- 
nation of the use of the spectrum now being made by Government and 
non-Government, and they would also take a look at the whole gov- 
ernmental connection with the communication resource. 

That would include the question of this dual responsibility. 

Mr. Sprincer. I am not clear on what you said just now. Are you 
favoring now the establishment of an overall Board which shall decide 
what shall be allotted to Government and non-Government and in 
effect shall so regulate both of them ? 

Mr. Coorny. No, sir. 

Mr, Sprincer. Or are you just saying “We believe there ought to 
be established now something similar to FCC on the governmental side 
to decide what ought to be done with that portion” ‘ 

Mr. Cootry. We haven't gone as far as to say that there should be an 
overriding board, but we have said that. as a special duty of this Board 
that we recommend be established, as a special duty of this Board this 
whole question be examined and studied, and recommendations made 
for changes if the Board felt changes were necessary. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now shall that one body—and let me get this clear 
as I want to be sure what you recommendation is—shall this one body 
which you say ought to be created for the governmental side in ad- 
dition to deciding how the division of allotments shall be made on the 

overnmental side, in addition it shall take up this overall picture of 
etermining whether or not that some portions of the spectrum should 
be reallotted ? 

Mr. Coorny. Yes; that would be part of our recommendation on 
the study of the spectrum. 

Mr. Sprincer. That would be in addition to this one having to do 
with the allotment of Government frequencies, is that right ¢ 

You have a second thing which you are recommending, that a study 
be made of the overall question of whether or not the division presently 
is what ought to be done on the spectrum between Government and 
non-Government ? 

Mr. Cootry. We provided for two special duties, one to have a 
look at the total picture, which would include this question of dual 
authority. We thought also that the Board should examine the radio 
spectrum and the allotments that have been made. 
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Mr. Sprincer. In other words, for the same Board to do two thin 

Mr. Cooter. As special duties. That is in addition to the regular 
duties that are set forth as current and continuing duties. Now of 
course as to the special study of the spectrum, it was our thought 
and I think we so stated in the report, it would be conducted in con. 
junction with the FCC, so that the FCC would present their views 
also. 

Mr. Sprincer. Who is to make the decision, Mr. Cooley? That js 
the important thing. Who is to make the decision on how the spec. 
trum should be allotted ? 

Mr. Cootry. If it were thought that there should be a change in 
the present setup after this study, and this Board recommended it 
it would simply be a recommendation to the President and to the 
Congress that these changes be made. Of course, they would have 
naturally no authority to make the change. 

Mr. Sprincer. In other words, they would be authorized to do this 
change? 

Mr. Cootry. No, they would not be authorized. They would be 
asked to make a recommendation to the President and to Congress, 
Naturally not to make any changes themselves. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kear, would you like to follow up with some 
comments, since you were a member of the same special advisory 
committee ? 

Mr. Kear. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the functions of the Board 
are spelled out rather completely in detail, the proposed board, on 
pages 11 through 13 of the report which I believe is now a part of 
the record. The main function of this Board, the main immediate 
function is to establish a degree of confidence in the allocation of 
Government frequencies among the Government services. 

I think one of the biggest problems we have today is a mistrust on 
the part of industry as to the need for various Government assign- 
ments. As was pointed out by Mr. Fellows, there is no information 
available as to why frequencies are used or assigned, and usually 
it is because of security measures that just can’t be made a matter of 
public record. 

On the other hand, the assignments are made, as we pointed out 
in our report, on a fairly low level by operational people who are 
themselves users of the frequencies. There is no continuing body of 
sound reputation and integrity that the industry, such as NAB or 
EIA can rely upon as having given all of the matters involved serious 
consideration, and as a result of a study no less thorough than that 
which is made by the FCC in non-Government use decided upon 
a use. The existence of a board of this nature likewise would, in 
cases of doubt, permit liaison between the FCC and the Board, so 
that if there was a question in the minds of the FCC, for example, 
as to the propricty of askin for a certain frequency, the FCC would 
be able to secure such information as might be necessary which was 
classified, to relieve their minds. 

As it is now, it is a matter of search of files and dealing with 
lower level groups, and it is very hard to get the information, and 
to get it in a fashion that satisfies everyone that the information 
is complete, not through anybody’s desire to create this confusion, 
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but just due to the absence of channels by which the confusion could 
lved. 

behink along with Mr. Cooley and the rest of the Board that made 
this report, this special advisory committee that it would be prema- 
ture to make a full scale study of the spectrum prior to a better 
organization in the Government side. It would be almost, impossi- 
ble for any investigative body to get all of the information in ade- 
quate form and rapidly enough to present the current picture. 

As Dr. Stewart pointed out in his testimony, he said, and quite 
rightly that this spectrum is something that changes from day to 
day. As new techniques are developed, as new equipment is de- 
signed, both in Government and non-Government, there are new de- 
mands made on the spectrum. An investigation which would pre- 
sent a true picture of the spectrum at the time the investigation 
started might be entirely erroneous by the time the investigation 
was concluded, because of the long time taken under the present or- 
ganization to get all the facts together. 

So the Special Advisory Committee thought it was most important 
that the Government get its house in order, and it can be done quite 
readily. The FCC has done it in the non-Government side. This 
can be done in the Government side with a group of people who are 
a continuing body with continuing responsibility that can establish 
the confidence that the non-Government users need to have in the 
Goverment use of frequencies, 

To speak to a second problem that was introduced, and that is 
as to whether or not some of the present allocations are unwise or 
unsound or incorrect, I think first of all it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that some of them are undoubtedly unwise, just based on the 
law of averages. I think the large portion of them were at the 
time they were made quite sound, but they change. 

Requirements change from day today. Demands change from day 
to day. There are certain frequencies in use I am quite certain 
that could be relinquished, just again on the basis of the law of 
averages. 

I am quite certain that there are nongovernmental frequencies 
that are not being used satisfactorily and could better be used at 
some other point. But that again is a matter of the flexibility of the 
spectrum. We can't expect to have it working perfectly all the time, 
but if we have a group on both Government and non-Government 
sides, that is two groups, one Government and one non-Govern- 
ment, who are adequately staffed and adequately equipped to han- 
dle the problems, keeping the spectrum usage current insofar as 
possible, we will make fewer mistakes and come up with a better 
overall allocation which changes from day to day, and where changes 
can be immediately accommodated and where promises and agree- 
ments on such changes can be resolved at the proper level. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kear. 

It is after the noon hour. The House is meeting now. I think 
we may recess until 2 o’clock and come back. After Dr. Everitt 
and perhaps Mr. Huntley will have had an opportunity to make 
some comments, we will hear Mr. Hoegh and Mr. Goldsborough talk 
about some of these problems that have been presented as to the 
utilization by the Government of this important natural resource. 
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I would like again to emphasize to any member of the panel that jf 
you have any questions at any time, which you think might help to 
clarify any point that is raised, will you please so indicate and we yi] 
be glad to see that you have that opportunity. 

Mr. Hury. Mr. Chairman, I trust my direct answer to your othe 
specific question earlier will not prevent further testimony on the part 
of the Electronics Industries Association. 

Ve believe we have information which will be of value to the com. 
mittee in its deliberations and would like the opportunity at the 
appropriate point to present this testimony. 

The CuarrmMan. We certainly will be glad to have any information 
Mr. Hull that you could give the committee but if you talk all day] 
don’t think you can make it any plainer than you did a while ago. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. At this point 
I wonder if I may ask the panel if you have any question you would 
like to raise at this particular point so that others can direct their 
attention to it as they talk ? 

If there is anyone who at this time does have a particular specific 
question you would like to raise to the panel, please do so. 

If not, Dr. Everitt, we would like to hear from you. 

Mr. Everrrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In connection with Mr. 
Alexander’s discussion, there are one or two things I would like to 
point out in addition. One is that there are really two problems in 
the distribution of frequencies. 

One is the maiter of allocation or the determination of use for blocks 
of frequencies; and the other is assignment within particular ranges, 
In terms of the problem of the management of the spectrum, I feel 
that there are important problems below 25 megacycles as well as 
above. For example, all frequencies which are used for transoceanic 
communication are predominantly in the range below 25 megacyeles, 
generally referred to as the high frequency range. In these there isa 
use both by the military and by commercial organizations for trans- 
oceanic work. 

Therefore, in terms of our studies of some 8 or 9 years ago, we found 
that there were problems involving administration in that region. 

Similarly, I would like to indicate that I don’t think we can look to 
the solution in the future by frequencies above the 300,000 megacycles 
because there are really serious problems that face us when we try to 
transmit communication in this near infrared area—that is, penetra- 
tion of fog and water vapor and other problems of that type—so that 
although there are maybe 99 times as many frequencies that might be 
considered above the present range, the technical problems of using 
them look very serious. 

I want to reemphasize what Dr. Stewart said. In fact, most of 
what I have to say is a reemphasis of points which have already been 
brought up. That is the very dynamic character of the utilization of 
the spectrum. This dynamic character is based of course upon the 
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development of new uses such as we have seen since the war in terms 
of television, mobile communications, telemetering including the com- 
munication with space vehicles, navigation, and so forth. _ 

Formerly it was thought that perhaps there was relatively little 

ou could do with the medium. But we also recognize that there are 
new discoveries in terms of understanding of the medium, such as 
what has been called’ forward scatter where we found that by con- 
centrating large amounts of energy by beams we could get communi- 
cation in frequency ranges that previously were thought impossible. 

Of course, only recently, there has been the very dynamic sugges- 
tion that we might be able to use satellites as relays, and I think every 
engineer looks on this as opening up a whole new possibility. 

e also, during the same period, have found more efficient ways to 
use spectrum as we have developed applications such as single side 
band, better frequency control or we can even look forward in the 
future perhaps in television to more efficient ways of modulation. 

However, all of these uses generally also involve a decision be- 
tween a problem of how much money you want to spend and what you 
want to get accomplished. Almost any method of making use of the 
spectrum more efficiently requires much more elaborate apparatus at 
both the transmitter and the receiver, and hence when you come to 
such a service as broadcasting, you have to consider the problem of 
utilization of means that result in relatively simple apparatus in the 
home in order to be cheap in its first costs and also to be readily main- 
tainable. os a: 

Now, in the use of frequencies in this dynamic characteristic, I 
think we have to recognize that besides the distribution according to 
frequency there also has to be distribution according to geography. 

Certain frequencies can be reproduced at certain intervals and 
others can be reused at other intervals, and here this makes quite an 
important problem. 

Then there is also the matter of change in time. Sometimes per- 
haps one group of frequencies can be used here today and they might 
be used somewhere else at a later time for an entirely different pur- 
pose. Here again we get into this problem of cosis—that large in- 
vestments in equipment make it difficult to shift frequencies when 
they have once been allocated. 

Mr. Springer spoke this morning about this problem of did we 
consider the problem of which frequencies belong to non-Government 
use and which ones belong to Government use was essentially a set- 
tled matter, and that those of us who are advocating—and this is 
what my testimony will finally come to as a support essentially of Dr. 
Stewart’s testimony. 

I believe we should move toward an organization in which we have 
a board, preferably, or an individual, if that is all that we can se- 
cure, who will administer the Government frequencies as a comple- 
ment to the FCC which administers the non-Government frequen- 
cies, 

_ Now in the organization of the IRAC, you must recognize that this 
‘$a common consent body in which if everybody is agreeable to.an 
allocation it goes ahead. 

If there are divergencies of opinion, it is very difficult to make a 
ecision. It is my understanding that the FCC sits as a member of 
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the IRAC, and in this problem of the IRAC the FCC represents 4, 
user of the non-Government frequencies while the Department of De. 
fense, Department of Commerce, and Department of State reprege 
users of frequencies in the Government area. 

Then you also have to recognize that when it comes to a matter ot 
negotiations with foreign governments, and since this is a worldwig 
facility, we also have to make our peace with other governmen 
through these various negotiations, all of these arrangements haye j, 
be made of course through the Department of State. 

So we have to consider I think, also, that there are certain respons. 
bilities that have been given the President which he in general exereig 
through the various departments in the executive branch, and unde 
the present circumstances the use of the frequency spectrum is a neces. 
sary condition for serving such organizations as the Department of 
Defense and other areas in the Government. 

One could not conceive of fighting modern warfare without using 
radio, and therefore the responsibilities of the President as the Com, 
mander in Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air Force make it necessary 
for him to use frequencies as you use radio communication as a neces. 
sary part. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, would you permit an interruption? 

Dr. Everirr. Surely. 

The CHarrman. I think it might be helpful to all of us—it woul 
be to me in this record—to have some understanding as to what is the 
authority, if there is any, and who has it? 

Now, if you don’t know—perhaps you do—someone else could give 
that. But does the President have certain authority by statute, con. 
gressional action; or does he have inherent authority because he js 
President in connection with the utilization of the spectrum? 

Dr. Everrrr. I am not an expert in government, but it would be my 
understanding that he has that by both rights. It is recognized in the 
legislation, but it seems to me that the President also has an inherent 
right under the Constitution because he has to exercise certain fune- 
tions which can’t be exercised without using the spectrum. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doerfer, could you elaborate on that authority 
a little bit ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes. I would refer the committee to section 606 of the 
act; 305 is another portion or section which deals with the Presi- 
dential powers. 

Mr. Sprincer. 305 covers it, doesn’t it, Mr. Doerfer ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes, and there is section 606 also. 

The Cnyarrman. You have it there. Could you provide it for the 
record at this point ? 

Mr. Doerrer. Section 305(a) has three short subdivisions reading 
as follows: 

Radio stations belonging to and operated by the United States shall not be 
subject to the provisions of sections 301 and 303 of this act. That refers to the 
FCC’s authority. 

All such Government stations shall use such frequencies as shall be assigned 
to each or to each class by the President. All such stations except stations 0 
board naval and other Government vessels while at sea or beyond the limits of 
the continental United States when transmitting any radio communication 0 
signal other than a communication or a signal relating to Government business 
shall conform to such rules and regulations designed to prevent interference 


with other radio stations and the rights of others as the Commission maj 
prescribe. 
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(b) Radio stations on board vessels of the U.S. Maritime Commission or in 
the inland and coastwise waterways Service shall be subject to the provisions 
. aan stations owned and operated by the United States except mobile sta- 
tions of the Army of the United States and all other stations on land and sea 
shall have special call letters designated by the Commission. 

Now I am not going to read 606, it is too long. It has subdivisions 
Athrough H. But the essential thing is the war emergency powers of 
the President. I might refer the committee to that, it would probably 
be advisable to have this incorporated in the record, because essentially 
the problem under discussion today I think is what sort of an organ- 
zation should be set up? 

You have got to start with the Constitution of the United States. 
It so happens that the President is the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. Of course he can command most anything, but it is 
much easier with respect to the radio spectrum because it is the one 
national resource, it is about the only national asset which never did 
belong to private persons. 

It isa Government thing. All the other Commissions, the Federal 
Trade, the Federal Power and these other agencies grew out of the 
regulation of private rights and the imposition of governmental reg- 
ulatory authority over businesses dealing with private property. 

But not so the spectrum, so you have to start from there. 

The Carman. I wonder if you would elaborate on that a little 
later. But I thought at this particular point we could nail down just 
who has the authority, number one, to designate Government or non- 
Government use of the spectrum. 

Under our law, whether it is a statute or the Constitution, I as- 
sume from what you said, Mr. Doerfer, it is the President. Mr. Hoegh, 
could you elaborate ? 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, the allocation of the spectrum between 
Government and non-Government users is generally by agreement 
between the President and his representatives and the FCC. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Under what authority ? 

Mr. Horcn. That would be under the authority of this Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 whereby it is set out that the President would allo- 
cate for Government use the spectrum and the FCC on the non-Gov: 
ernment use of the spectrum. 

The Cuairman. All right. Who legislates 

Mr. Everrit. Is this an authority of this law or does this law recog- 
nize an existing authority of the President to function in certain 
areas? This is the question, I think. 

The Caiman. That is the question, yes. Mr. Hoegh, can you 
answer that ? 

Mr. Hore. What was the question again ? 

Mr. Evertrt. I said my understanding of the question is that the 
President does not operate under the authority of this law, but rather 
this law recognizes the authority of the President to function, and 
therefore to need certain frequencies under the Constitution. 

Mr. Horcu. That’s right, but I did want to point out, however, how 
We get agreement as to what part of the spectrum goes for non-Gov- 
ernment and Government use. Now the President under executive 
order has delegated to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
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Mobilization the responsibility to advise and to assist the President ip 
the performance of that function. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I fully realize that. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman, m: y I ask a question on that point! 
Who is the attorney for the FCC? Is he here? Let me ask this 
question : 

The Cuamman. The Chairman is a good lawyer and Commissione 
Bartley has been with him for a good many years. 

Mr. Dorrrer. Thank you. When this appears in the record I hope 
they don’t put in little parentheses “laughter” after that. Excuse ine 
Congressman. 

Mr. Sprincer. My question is this: Has this question of who has 
this authority ever been specifically raised and taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. Dorrrer. No, it has not, and now acting as attorney for the 
FCC, I hesitate to say that the President has that authority without 
some court determining it. Actually he has exercised his portion of 
his responsibilities by forbearance on the part of the FCe and vice 
versa. It is a question of just sitting down at a conference table and 
agreeing, then, as to how it may be allocated. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I follow it up with this question which I think 
will clarify it. 

Under the Federal Communications Act as it was passed in 1936 or 
1937, does it specifically give you any authority over the spectrum, 
either by law or by inference? 

Mr. Dorrrer. By that you mean has the spectrum been designated 
and divided and this portion assigned to the FCC? 

Mr. Sprincer. Either that or 

Mr. Dorrrer. No. 

Mr. Sprincer. Or is there anything in the act itself which implies 
that you do have authority over a portion of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes, by implication. 

Mr. Sprincer. My implication that you do? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. But it does not define it ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. No, it does not. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now then, your authority has been I take it what 
the President has relinquished through any of these agencies here to 
you, is that correct ? 

Mr. Doerrer. You might say by relinquishment 

Mr. Sprincer. By agreement ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. By agreement, by forbearance. Of course there was 
a certain portion of the spectrum utilized by nongovernmental people 
prior to the adoption of the act, and as Dr. Everitt indicates, you 
have to read the act as though it recognized this, and then picks up 
from there. 

Mr. Everirr. It seems to me thiere is a dual authority. 

Mr. Sprincer. It does have dual authority ? 

Mr. Dorrrrr. We all recognize that that is the problem foday. 
There is this dual authority, this dual system, and that is the problem. 

The Cuarrman. It is the dual system, but IT don’t see where there 
isa head toit. Mr. Flynt? 
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Mr. Fiynt. In this connection it seems to me that if there is any- 
thing that is strictly within the realm of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, that it would be the use of the electronic and radio spectrums. 
This is clearly granted by the Constitution to the Congress of the 
Dnited States. It seems that any further delegation or any delega- 
tion of the right to regulate this must come from the Congress and 
from the Congress alone. 

Mr. Sprincer. I think the point is a little more complicated than 
that. I think certainly as the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces the President has an inherent right. 

Mr. Fiynt. That is under war powers granted to the President. 

Mr. Sprrncer. I think you are right but I still don’t think the ques- 
tion has been determined except insofar as the President has exercised 
it personally and the rest has been done by delegation between 
departments. 

r. Fiynt. It might be noted at this point that there was another 
instance wherein the President acting under war powers sought to 
take over control of the steel industry in the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube case, in which the court ruled that there was no such inher- 
ent power, and that the assumption of such powers was absolutely 
unconstitutional. 

The CuHarrman. Dr. Everitt, I must say it was no intention of mine 
to get off into a legal discussion around here but that is usually the 
way when we lawyers get to discussing the Constitution, I suppose. 

Mr. Everirr. I think I started this. Irrespective of who has the 
jurisdiction, in the past at least the practical operation has been to 
recognize that there has to be agreement between the FCC and the 
Office of the President in the joint administration of a common facil- 
ity that is necessary to the function of both departments under the 
executive and also to civilian operation. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Moss, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t that because the act itself creates this division ? 

Mr. Everirr. This is apparently a matter of opinion. It is my 
opinion that the act recognized the authority of the President rather 
than that it created the authority of the President but this is a non- 


lawyer’s point of view. 

Mr. cae, Would you agree with Mr. Alexander that this is a 
national resource ? 

Mr. Everirr. This is a natural resource; yes. 

Mr. Moss. ‘That this is a Federal property ? 

Mr. Evertrr. Yes. ; 

Mr. Moss. Something which under certain circumstances can be of 
great value ? 

Mr. Everirr. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I think the courts have always sustained the right, the 
exclusive right, of the Congress, to lay down the rules of the dis- 
posal or control of Federal property, Federal resources, and that is not 
a matter inherent with the Executive, but rather with the Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you get into another legal argument if 
we are going to pursue that. To what extent is this one of our own 
resources and when does it become somebody else’s ? 

Mr. Moss. I think we have had that directly in some of our recent 
oil explorations offshore. 
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The Cuarrman. That’s right. I’m sorry to have interrupted you, 
Doctor. You may proceed. 

Mr. Everrrr. I do not think that this question of the method of 
administration, that is the right under which the President exercises 
his authority and the FCC exercises its authority changes what m 
testimony would be in any case, and that is that I think that as 4 
result of our study, our rather extensive study at the time of the 
first communication policy board, we felt that the first step that should 
be taken in a better allocation or use of the frequency spectrum was 
to pull together under one board, preferably one board or possibly one 
adviser, at a high level under the President of the assessment and use 
and justification of all the frequencies used by the Government 
agencies. 

We hope that this would be a sufficient concentration that jt 
could readily negotiate with the FCC without necessarily a determina- 
tion of a superboard. This might be compared perhaps to a home 
where at last in certain families we have a joint administration be- 
tween the husband and the wife, and it is very amicable. 

In other cases it is not. At least you try it first, and then if this 
doesn’t work, one might go on to a superboard if that is found essential, 

But at least with a board that controls the Government frequencies 
with some real authority rather than the present IRAC situation and 
which could negotiate with the FCC on the allocation of frequen- 
cies between Government and the non-Government use, I think this 
would be the first step. 

Now I do not believe that at the present time there is a use in 
making a general study of the frequency spectrum because of its 
dynamic character. You would have a great deal of work, many of 
the decisions of which would have to be on a political or economic 
basis and not upon a technical basis and therefore would be de- 
pendent upon judgment, with which there would be much disagree- 
ment. I do not think such a study would produce anything useful in 
the near future. 

I think the purpose of studies is to recommend decisions to people 
who can make decisions, and in the absence of such a group who can 
make decisions on the Government use of the spectrum I see no use of 
a study. 

In fact I think one more study would simply be a delay of another 
year or two, and I think this would be a general opinion of most 
of the people who might be brought into such a study. They would 
not care to devote a large amount of time to a study with no one to 
make a recommendation to who could adjudicate this. 

Now I do not think frankly, sir, that we could make a recommenda- 
tion or that such a group could make a recommendation that these 
frequencies be taken, let us say, from the Department of Defense and 
given to television, as is one of the matters, of course, which are talked 
about, and have the Congress make a decision in terms of this band 
ought to be here and this band here. It certainly could not bea 
function of a Government law. These dynamic characteristics have 
to be under some sort of an assignment board which is set up to do 
this sort of a job, which I think should be set up by law because 
previously we made a recommendation that a telecommunication 
advisory bau be set up by Executive order. 
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This was dropped shortly thereafter, and I do believe any board 
that could be recruited of the level that you would need would have 
to have a permanent existence and have a stature that is comparable 
with the FCC. Therefore, I would essentially support the Cooley and 
the Stewart report. I believe another study of the spectrum itself 
at this time would be without any utility because there is nobody to 
make the recommendation to who could put the results of such a study 
into action. 

It is method of organization that can get action and also can make 
continuous studies, with an adequate staff utilizing such groups as 
the National Bureau of Standards, Central Radio Propagation Lab- 
oratory for Technical Information, as the FCC does, that 1s necessary 
at the present time. 

Mr. Avery. Dr. Everitt, could I paraphrase your remarks in this 
fashion: That in your opinion the burden of proof or justifications 
should apply to Government as well as non-Government ? 

Mr. Everttr. That’s right. 

Mr. Avery. Doesn’t it about add up to that? 

Mr. Evertrr. It should apply to the Government. There should be 
a board that can study this. When they have consolidated the needs 
of Government, I think that they can negotiate with the FCC with- 
out having a superboard. But in any case, if you first brought to- 

ether the House of Government, you could then later decide whether 
it is impossible to reach proper judgments between the two boards, 
and then you would have to decide whether you need a superboard. 

In fact, that is what we recommended in the original Stewart 
report, that it might be necessary ultimately to have a superboard, 
but we did not think that was the first step. 

Mr. Avery. In other words, that might result in a certain area of 
the spectrum now being preempted that could not be justified ? 

Mr. Everitt. It is possible, yes; but I don’t think it would do any 
good to have a general study group reach such a decision on which 
no action could be taken for a year or two or three because by that 
time the results of their study would be obsolete because of the dy- 
namic character of what is happening. 

Mr. Avery. Apparently on that one point there seems to be com- 
plete agreement all around the table. 

Mr. Horen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fiynt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Avery. I yield to my colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. Frynt. Along the lines of which you were just talking, is that 
substantially the situation which exists today, that is what is done is 
done by negotiation between the executive branch and the Federal 
Communications Commission ? 

Mr. Everitr. Except that within the Federal branch there is nobody, 
as we figuratively say, who can knock heads together and make a final 
decision within the Government branch. FCC is just a member of 
TRAC, and in IRAC there are a half dozen or a dozen organizations. 

Mr. Fiynr. You speak of the Federal branch. I was referring to 
the executive branch. 

Mr. Evertrr. I meant executive branch. 

_ Mr. Fiynt. Now I ask you this: That is not a question of negotiat- 
ing at all if it is just a question of the executive telling the Federal 
mmunications, “We preempt thus and so.” 
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Mr. Evertrr. We don’t think it is as bad as that. 

Mr. Dorrrer. No; it isn’t. May I try to answer that? 

You have to underscore these sentences. I go back to 303. It 
starts right out “General powers of the Commission, section 303.” 
The first sentence is “Except as otherwise provided in this act, the 
Commission from time to time as public convenience, interest, and 
necessity requires shall”; and then follows the duties. 

You turn to section 305(a), and the second sentence reads: “All such 
Government stations”—I mean by that which were in existence and 
which were in operation in 1934. 

Mr. Friynt. That is under the grandfather clause? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes. “Shall use such frequencies as shall be assigned 
to each or to each class by the President.” 

So I would say that, in my opinion, this is a plain recognition that 
the President has got the last word. 

Mr. Fiynt. That is exactly what I said a moment ago, I think, 
that in this it is not a question of negotiation at all; that if the execu- 
tive branch disagrees with what the Federal Communications Com- 
mission wants to do in allocating this or that frequency, that the execu- 
tive branch can preempt it, regardless of the wishes of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Mr. Dorrrer. I think as an abstract proposition that is probably 
true. 

Mr. Fiynt. The thought that I know is in the minds of several of 
us is that if we are to resolve this question in an effective way there 
must be an agency—it might be the FCC, it might be a branch of the 
executive, it might be a new agency not now in existence. It must 
be one, however, which has absolute authority in this question of 
allocation between Government and non-Government use. 

Mr. Dorrrrr. May I say that that is precisely what I think is the 
question today. We all recognize the problem. We recognize the 
inefficiency, the possibility of conflict of interest. We recognize that 
it is not the proper way to do it. 

It is not the American way of doing things. We have much more 
talent for administration than this. But that is the question. 

What kind of a structure should it be and what should its powers be? 

Now I would say this: That in my view I don’t want to urge this 
Congress or this committee to make a further study with respect to 
the things that we know or we suspect are wrong. I would like to 
see the committee make a thorough study, starting right now, right 
out with the Constitution, and what we have got to find out is what 
kind of structure we should have. That shouldn’t take a year or two. 
That should take a matter of, I hope, months. It is unfortunate that 
it was not done a yearago. But that is all, because we have to get a 
structure in which both the executive and Congress and the industry 
will have confidence. You have got to have a continuing reviewing 
authority, who not only assigns but checks to see whether or not it is 
being used in the best interests of the Nation. 

Now that is the thing. How are you going to get there, and that 
takes a little study. That isall. 

Mr. Sprincer. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Flynt 
is through ? 

The Cyramman. Mr. Springer. 
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Mr. Sprrncer. Would you recommend something similar to the 
Federal Aviation Agency where the Government and private indus- 
try eres ore wedded in one agency with a civilian director and 
possibly a military assistant or deputy / 

Mr. Dorrrer. With the understanding that I am speaking for my- 
self, it is my own view and not that of the Commission, it seems to 
me that you should set up, and it should be under some civilian au- 
thority, but certainly it should have the full and complete pleasing 
and acquiescence of the Executive. Something should be written in 
there so that this board or this agency does not become a sore spot of 
constant irritation. And just how specific one can make a recom- 
mendation I do not know at the moment. I think that that is the 
problem of the day. sie 

Mr. Srrincer. Mr. Chairman, the problem in the Federal Aviation 
Agency is possibly roughly comparable. I realize it is not specifically 
and technically the same. But there we have the problem of over a 
Jong period of time a conflict between private industry, especially over 
safety. 

That was a large factor in flight generally, and trying to bring 
together there the question of atlases You are talking about air- 
lanes in a different sense, but we are talking about airlanes which are 
not being properly controlled by some agency which could, in a way, 
direct what the military did as well as what the civilians did. 

Now, I ask that merely as a starting place as to a suggestion as to 
where to start to get these together to the point where some central 
agency would have an authority to begin with to talk about negoti- 
ation between what we consider to be nongovernmental—I would put 
that as the airplane industry, the FAA, and the governmental which 
happens to be mostly Defense on the other side. 
all 





ow I just ask you as opinion is that a proper starting point at 
q 

Mr. Dorrrrr. I think so, Congressman. 

Mr. Sprincer. To begin with? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I think that the concept here which has created some 
misunderstanding is that the Executive and the military and the 
Defense have a specialized function which is different to varying 
degrees from that of the entire country. If I may make a statement, 
I think the day is past when every single person in this country is not 
a soldier in the next war for sure, whether it is hot or continues to 
be a cold one. 

We all have to recognize that. And we have to put national de- 
fense first. That’s the first consideration that the FCC makes. All 
these other things fade into relative insignificance. Now, how do 
you get an organization that is going to understand the fundamental 
philosophy ? 

And as I said before, first of all become thoroughly grounded in 
what the problems are, what our natural resources are, how efficiently 
we can use them, how efficiently they can be repeated and still gain 
the confidence of Congress and the Executive. 

How you do that type of thing I can’t give you any more than just 
a curbstone opinion. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me make one other suggestion, Mr. Chairman, 


and see if we can start with something else that you might think has 
some merit. 
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If we were able or if we were able to get this governmental author. 
ity on the one hand or one agency or one committee, whatever you 
want to call it from a legal standpoint similarly to what Dr. Everitt, 
Dr. Stewart, and Mr. Cooley have recommended, suppose that we got 
that kind of a beginning there. 

Now, I ask you as chairman of your agency if you feel that with 
that kind of an agency ready and able to make a decision, on the goy- 
ernmental level, do you feel that you would be in a position then to 
negotiate all that would be needed in behalf of nongovernmental 
through the FCC? 

Mr. Doerrer. I will have to answer that by saying it is certainly 
a vast improvement over what the situation is today. Then the next 
question is whether or not that is a solution to the overall long-term 
problem. I doubt it. 

Mr. Sprincer. At the present time I take it from what has been 
said here by these experts who have testified, that your difficulty, if 
you want to get any more of the spectrum for nongovernmental use, 
you apparently have to deal with a number of governmental agencies 
extending all the way from the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization 
through the Department of Defense, and all the other governmental 
agencies, taking part in commerce, you have to deal with in order to 
get that spectrum allotted or that portion; is that true? 

Mr. Dorrrer. That’s right. It is a question of sitting down and 
negotiating. 

Mr. Sprincer. With several different agencies, not one single head 
who has the authority to.do that except the President, am I right? 

Mr. Dorrrer. That’s right. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Everirr. And these several agencies he has to negotiate with 
are all people who have vested interests. 

Mr. ieabhcin. In their own portion of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Everirr. In their own portion of the spectrum and in their 
own problems, without having an overall agency which can try to 
adjudicate these from outside. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Hull, you indicated just prior to lunch that 
you had a further statement; that is, you and the association that you 
represent. I understand you have with you Mr. Leslie Hoffman, Mr, 
Paul Chamberlain, Mr. Kaar, and Mr. Philip Siling. 

Mr. Hutu. Mr. Kaar is not with us. I should like to make a state- 
ment which will be supplemented by Mr. Hoffman’s testimony if it 
is your pleasure, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Hott. First I want to justify the competence of this associa- 
tion to testify before your committee today. I am president of the 
association, elected from industry, and the association is composed 
of approximately 350 members representing approximately 90 per- 
cent of the electronics business of the country. 

It is interesting to note that two-thirds of our memberships fall in 
the small business category. The association was formed 35 years 
ago last month, originally as the Radio Manufacturers Association. 
The electronics industry is a large one, fifth in national standing of 
industries in our country with about 700,000 manufacturing employees, 
$78 billion at factory level so far as sales volume is concerned, not 
counting revenues from operational service and the like. 
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There are electronic companies in all 50 States of the Union, and we 
are interested in the radio spectrum problem based on both national 
and self-interest. When I say self-interest, I don’t mean selfish inter- 
ests as I am sure you will see as I proceed. 

Our members produce electronic equipment for all markets, the home 
entertainment, consumer, industrial, commercial, and military. It is 
interesting to note perhaps as far as today’s hearing is concerned that 
our business is divided just about 50-50 as between military and 
commercial markets. ; 

Therefore we have no biases or preconceived ideas as to how the 
radio spectrum should be assigned among competing interests. How- 
ever, we are convinced that much of the radio spectrum is now being 
inefficiently used, and that competent direction of long-range rear- 
rangement of radio channels would be of great benefit to the public, 
which uses these channels for safety, communications, broadcasting, 
national defense, space exploration, and commercial purposes. 

Wealso believe that whatever realignment of channels may be agreed 
upon after an appropriate study of the technical and economic possi- 
bilities can be accomplished in such a manner that it will not cause the 
discard or premature obsolescence of present equipment. 

EIA has a long and proud record of having served the Government 
by providing a mechanism for the electronics industry to develop 
tified recommendations largely technical whereby the most efficient 
use could be made of our limited radio spectrum. 

Before World War II, the first national television systems committee 
developed standards for transmission of black and white television 
which were adopted by the FCC. Immediately after the war we 
cooperated with the FCC in establishing the Radio Technical Planning 
Board and its multiple task forces. 

The findings and recommendations of this organization formed the 
basis for the Commission’s first broad channel allocation plan. Un- 
fortunately this plan has been made obsolete to a large degree by sub- 
sequent technical developments, and this simply points up the need 
for a study on a continuing basis. In the early fifties ELA formed 
a second national television systems committee which developed stand- 
ards for color TV transmission which were adopted by the industry 
and FCC. Within the past 2 years EIA has cooperated with organ- 
ized broadcasters in the study of technical television problems by the 
Television Allocations Study Organization which was formed at the 
specific request of FCC. Our interest in long-range study of the radio 
spectrum goes back a number of years. In 1952 we published jointly 
with the Institute of Radio Engineers a report of the joint technical 
advisory committee of the two organizations entitled “Radio Spectrum 
Conservation.” This report was published in book form and we will 
gladly make copies available to the committee if you so desire. 

I would like to point out in connection with these various studies 
that it was a selfless contribution on the part of industry. We may 

competitive within industry, but when it comes to a question of 
our national welfare, our companies organize and work together. 

I think this is probably exemplified well by the simple fact that in 
this second national television systems committee, electronics company 
management contributed nearly 1 million man-hours of engineering 
technical talent to the solution of this problem. 
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I think it is also pertinent to point out that in our industry, as jp 
all others, those companies which have grown have achieved their 
success because they combine sound but flexible forward planning 
with authoritative decisions. 

Beeause of our long-term participation and continuing interest jn 
this radio spectrum problem, we established in the fall of 1957 under 
the authority of the EIA’s board of directors a spectrum study com. 
mittee, and called on the Federal Government to undertake a study 
of military and civilian uses of the radio spectrum and its adminis. 
tration. 

The committee has since continued to urge this proposal on appro- 
priate Government officials and Members of the Congress. This com- 
mittee has been headed by Mr. H. Leslie Hoffman, president of Hoff. 
man Electronics Corp., with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hoffman is past president of EIA and a member of its board 
of directors. I should now like to call on Mr. Hoffman to present 
the radio spectrum problem as we see it. With your permission, Mr, 
Chairman, I will ask Mr. Hoffman to assume this seat for his testimony, 

The Cuarrman. Very well. What was this committee you referred 
to? I didn’t get it. 

Mr. Hutt. It is called the spectrum study committee. 

The Cuarrman. Of the what? 

Mr. Huy. Of the Electronic Industries Association; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuatrman. I don’t believe you have been identified for the 
record, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I think Mr. Hull did but I will be glad to do that, 

The Cuarrman. Very well; you may proceed. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman. as Mr. Hull has told you, the EIA 
throughout its history has been deeply concerned with the problems 
associated with efficient utilization of the radio spectrum and of the 
means by which the utilization is achieved. 

On September 12, 1957, the EIA board of directors approved a 
resolution calling attention to the urgent need for a cooperative long- 
range objective study of all uses of the radio spectrum. Behind this 
action was the growing realization that (1) the need for spectrum 
usage was growing at an accelerating rate, (2) more efficient usage of 
the spectrum was needed, and (3) action must be taken immediately 
to meet this challenge. 

As an example of the necessity for action, the United States will 
join 87 other nations at the International Telecommunications Con- 
ference in Geneva on August 17, 1959, with unresolved compromises 
between conflicting interests in our own country. So we attend this 
conference without a solid front. 

Our committee was cognizant of the fact ever since the last formal 
study by the industry of new needs and ventures in concepts that 
made even further demands upon the spectrum, many of which are 
most vitally concerned with the security of the Nation. 

I would like to give you a few examples to aid you in your appraisal 
of the gravity of the situation. Dr. Everitt has covered some of these, 
and these are somewhat of a repetition, but I would like to mention 
them. 
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Several new methods of radiowave propagation such as tropospheric 
geatter, ionospheric scatter, and meteor burst have been discovered. 
These were not known when the table of frequency allocation was 
revised by the FCC and IRAC. The long range and high power of 
communications systems based — these methods of propagation 
require careful planning to provide spectrum space for them without 
causing undue interference to existing services. 

I would like to read if I may from section 323 of the Communica- 
tion Act of 1934 to indicate or to illustrate this problem: 

Section 323 paragraph A: At all places where Government and private or 
commercial radio stations on land operate in such close proximity that inter- 
ference with the work of Government stations cannot be avoided, when they 
are operating simultaneously such private or commercial stations as do inter- 
fere with the transmission or reception of radio communication or signals by 
the Government stations concerned shall not use their transmitters during the 
first 15 minutes of each hour local standard time. 

Now that leaves 45 minutes and an ICBM can make the round trip 
from Moscow in 45 minutes. Now this is an example of this division 
of authority. In other words, the Government station will use the 
frequency the first 15 minutes and the commercial station has the 
usage of the frequency for the remaining 45 minutes. 

The problems of defense against enemy attack have been vastly 
complicated by the advent of supersonic aircraft and ballistic mis- 
siles, and by the radius of destruction of nuclear weapons. Defensive 
systems for warning and for antimissile counterattack if they are to 
extend over all the important target areas of this country will place 
a new burden on the spectrum which probably cannot be accommo- 
dated without substantial reassignment of priorities and frequency 
allocation. 

Transmitting and receiving techniques are now known which would 
permit certain services to be transferred from their present assign- 
ments to other regions of the spectrum which are more suited to their 
needs, and such transfers should result in substantial relief of spectrum 
congestion. ‘Techniques for improving the efficiency of spectrum oc- 
cupancy have been developed to the point where they are potentially 
applicable to services not now utilizing them. 

These techniques do include more efficient modulation systems such 
as the single sideband method and directional antenna systems. Large 
regions of the spectrum have been reserved for particular services and 
are not fully occupied, due to economic or administrative factors 
which were not clearly foreseen when the allocations were originally 
made. Other portions of this spectrum are overcrowded, and as a re- 
sult much interference is being experienced. 

Of late the possibility of establishing reliable communication chan- 
nels by the use of satellites has become very real, and such services will 
probably be in use within the next few years. 

The frequencies used for this purpose must be carefully chosen for 
technical reasons and must be protected against interference. 

It is now realized that every available scientific resource must be 
utilized to the full if this Nation and its allies are to be protected 
against aggression. The radio spectrum is one of our most important 
technical resources. It is unique in that it cannot be expanded merely 


by the expenditure of additional funds or by the assignment of addi- 
tional manpower. 
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The spectrum can be expanded only in effect by improving its 
utilization. Past experience has painfully proved that further tech. 
nical studies alone will not solve the problem of the spectrum usage, 
There are too many factors and interests involved which oppose 
changes in the status quo. 

The EIA Committee, however, does believe that the solution is pos. 
sible and has some specific suggestions which I would like to pass on 
to you. Before I do this, however, I would like to deal in greater 
depth with the problem and the opportunities which await solution, 

Techniques for spectrum utilization are now available which, if 
applied on a broad basis, would substantially increase its usability, 
Users of the spectrum have often concluded that its boundaries are 
strictly limited, and that any reorganization of allocations would in. 
volve a substantital risk that they would, as a result, lose assignments 
to other services. 

The fact is that a thorough going application of existing techni- 
cal knowledge will extend the scope of the spectrum and make it pos- 
sible for virtually all users to enjoy a larger share. An isolated 
example of this is the current practice of channel splitting in the mo- 
bile communications service, a technique studied by EIA and recom- 
mended to the FCC. 

The public and private investment in existing equipment has always 
acted as a powerful deterrent to any rearrangement of the spectrum, 
It is obvious that a precipitate or ill-considered change in frequency 
assignments could have a most damaging effect one whose immediate 
impact could well outweigh the long-term benefits. But fortunately, 
as pointed out in the JTAC book, such economic losses can be avoided 
almost entirely by taking advantage of the obsolescence of equipment 
which occurs for reasons entirely apart from spectrum utilization. 

With very few exceptions radio equipment is normally replaced 
in periods from 5 to 15 years because the advance of electronic tech- 
nology introduces improvements in performance. Too often the new 
models fail to take advantage of the possible improvements in their 
use of the spectrum because desirable and necessary changes in spec- 
trum location are not recognized and planned for early enough to af- 
fect the design of the new equipment. 

An economic opportunity exists through the introductién of the 
dimension of time in spectrum planning, time for amortization of 
existing equipment and time for design of new equipment making 
better use of the spectrum. The danger that such a long term plan- 
ning for future changes would fail to take account of unforeseen 
technical developments is a real one. But it is far outweighed by 
the danger of failing to take advantage of the known art today. 

The administration of the radio spectrum is in the hands of dedi- 
cated men in the Government service, who are well aware of the dan- 
gers and opportunities cited above and who have in recent years 
greatly improved the procedures for coordinating frequency assign- 
ments as between Government and non-Government users of the 
spectrum. 

These men are operating, however, under the terms of a fundamental 
division of responsibility which was established by statute. Jurisdic- 
tion over frequency allocation and assignments to Government de- 
partments is assigned to the President who exercises authority through 
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the Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee or IRAC, and 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Jurisdiction over non-Government allocation and assignments is 
a responsibility of the Federal Communications Commission. As the 
laws are now written, then, neither of these agencies has any au- 
thority over the acts of the others. 

In substance, we have two cooks and one pot. Conflicts which arise 
between Government and non-Government use of the radio must be 
adjusted by negotiation, and this is carried out in meetings between 
the FCC and IRAC. While a high degree of cooperation exists 
between these bodies, the lack of final authority means that conflicts 
are often settled on the basis of give and take compromise rather 
than by adherence to sound technical principles. 

The responsibility for this division of responsibility does not lie 
at the door of either agency. It is the responsibility of Congress. 
This divided responsibility would appear to be a basic obstacle to 
establishing and administering a unified national policy for radio 
spectrum allocation. _ 

The spectrum is a single entity covered by one set of physical laws 
which are not subject to legislation. In the public interests, these 
facts must be recognized and the economic and political forces must 
not be separated and played off one against the other. 

EIA’s Spectrum Study Committee is strongly impressed by the 
manner in which the airways problems are on their way to solution. 
Here is a close parallel to the spectrum situation, a natural resource 
shared by many interests becoming overcrowded and being used in- 
efficiently. ‘True, individual human life is involved in the airway 

roblem, but the life and well-being of a nation is certainly involved 
in the spectrum problem. 

As you will recall, in the airway problems the President appointed 
a special assistant to develop comprehensive proposals to meet the 
Nation’s need for air navigation facilities. This special assistant, 
Mr. E. P. Curtis, issued a report which was transmitted to the Con- 

s by the President who then asked that the necessary legislation 

enacted to implement the proposal. After some amendments to 
the proposal, a law was passed establishing the Air Modernization 
Board, which was then charged with submitting a program by Jan- 
uary 15, 1959. 

President Truman recognized the spectrum problem and had a 
study made by Dr. Stewart’s Committee in 1950 and 1951. President 
Eisenhower has likewise recognized this problem and last November 
generated the study by Mr. Cooley as a Special Advisory Committee 
on Telecommunications. Both of these Committees did a most con- 
structive job and not only analyzed the problem but recommended 
remedial action. 

Again, last year, your own committee, under Report 2355, dated 
August 2, 1958, reported out the Potter-Gray joint resolution direct- 
ing the establishment of a Commission to investigate the allocation, 
management, and control of radio and television frequencies. I think 
the first paragraph on page 3, which I will not read, is very pertinent 


to what we have discussed, and repeats what many other witnesses 
have testified to. 
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I think this is what is going on: The consultation continues but the 
patient’s complications are getting more complicated; and while the 
os gets worse, we need to have someone say whether surgery js 
needed. 

It is our suggestion that your committee review these two studies 
and review your own committee’s previous action toward the objec. 
tive of formulating legislation to insure full utilization of this very 
valuable and vital resource. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me see if I understand you correctly, sir. You 
recommend that the committee review the two studies. 

Mr. Horrman. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is the study of the Policy Board? 

Mr. Horrman. That’s right. 

The Cuairman. And the Advisory Board ? 

Mr. Horrman. That’s correct. 

The Cuatrman. Referred toas the Cooley Committee ? 

Mr. Horrman. That’s correct, and also your own action under the 
Potter-Gray bill, as amended, to include both Government and non- 
Government frequencies. Your committee might enact legislation 
along this line, as there is a great continuity of purpose in all of these 
studies. I would like to reiterate what some of the other gentlemen 
have said very forcefully here, that a study without the support of 
assured action will neither attract the proper people to make the 
study nor will it accomplish anything except delay. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, could I sak a question at that point? 
I tried to restate that last premise, Mr. Hoffman, about 5 minutes ago, 
and I said I thought that was one point upon which all members were 
agreed. I saw several heads shake. Now, will those who don’t 
agree with that, hold up your hands? I want to see who you are and 
I want to ask you some questions after a while. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that we misunderstood your question, sir, 
Would you ask your question again so we know what we are raising 
our hands for? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir, I would be glad to, because we would like to 
get this down to identifiable proportions here. 

Is the entire panel agreed that a study by any person or com- 
mission without authority to act after the study is made it would 
be useless? Is everybody in agreement on that ? 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure that Mr. Fellows and his organiza- 
tion would be in wholehearted agreement. 

Are you or aren’t you ? 

Mr. Fetxows. It is somewhat confusing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Avery. Let’s thrash this out. 

Mr. Fetxows. I think the Congressman has said, and we com- 
monly agreed, that a study would be useless in that unless it was 
backed up by the authority to act and legislate from ut on on. 

Mr. Avery. No, that wasn’t what I said. I had gained the im- 
pression, whether rightfully or not this morning: 

The Cuarmrman. Righteously or rightly ? 

Mr. Avery. Either word { think would be applicable at this 





point—that whoever made this study, or reevaluation—I will leave 
out the word “study” because it suggests a lot of things, but this re- 
evaluation of the spectrum should be made by a group that is em- 
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ees to act in line with the conclusions based upon the reevalua- 
on. 

Mr. Linvow. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Avery. You are not agreed on that? 

Mr. Horrman. No, Mr. Chairman, may I address one more re- 
mark on this subject, which is pertinent to the Congressman’s ques- 
tion ? 

I think that EIA is in this position: That we have between 50 and 
100,000 engineers working for the member companies of EIA, which 
the individual members have pledged their support to any technical 
study that is made by either a legislative or an executive group. 

But we feel this: That to study one part of the spectrum without 
studying the other part of the spectrum is like having a beauty con- 
test and just looking at the legs. 

Mr. Linvow. But that is not the question. 

Mr. Horrman. It is just incomplete. Let me finish here, if I may. 
But to get back to my point, I think that there is also the problem 
regarding public hearings when you talk about the overall radio 
spectrum which involves security, and that presents a real problem. 

Again I would like to state our own industry’s position, that we 
would support either a study by the legislative body or the executive 
body toward this ultimate end, but we feel that it will only be effec- 
tive when that study is made with an understanding that there is 
going to be some action taken and that is not just another book to 
putontheshelf.  _ 

Mr. Avery. All right, now let me pursue that. We have got to get 
this down in tangible form here sometime. Action by which body 
or by whom ? 

Mr. Linpow. That is the point. 

Mr. Avery. I thought the statement was made three different times 
this morning—I assume it was almost in agreement—that whoever 
was going to make this study should have the power to act upon the 
basis of the study. 

Mr. Horrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Avery. That is what I thought was said. Now are we agreed 
on that ? 

Mr. Hutz. That is ELA’s position, sir. 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Just one minute, Captain. I am going to give you 
achance in one minute. I know you have been waiting patiently and I 
admire you for it, but Mr. Fellows had a statement he wanted to make 
on that particular point. 

Mr. Fettows. Mr. Chairman, we believe along with Mr. Cooley as 
we understand it that a study should be undertaken, but inasmuch as 
ultimate changes would be a matter for legislative decision, it seems 
logical to us to have a legislative committee make the study. 

Mr. Avery. That is a qualification. 

The Cuarman. Now I think we should hear from the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr, Gotpszoroucn. I will yield to Governor Hoegh first, sir, be- 
cause I think he will bring out some facts regarding the administra- 
tion of his office in TRAC which he can do better than I, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. I was going to ask Governor Hoegh to speak to that, 
but I also think that you should be prepared to speak to some of thega 
questions raised. They talk about Government. I am sure most of the 
time they refer to the military because most of that is in the milita 
and the military is using up so much, or there may be so much of it 
that you hold that is not being used. 

All kinds of contentions are being made, and I think that you and 
General Quesada should clear up some of those points if you can. 

Mr. Gotpsporoucn. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which covers some of these points that have been brought up this morn- 
ing. 7 will take about 10 minutes. Do I have your permission to 
read it ? 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it would be advisable, Captain, for 
Governor Hoegh to make his statement first ? 

Mr. Gotpsporoucn. I think it would, sir. 

The Crarrman. Very well, Governor. We did want to get to you 
today because I know you can’t be with us tomorrow. However, we 
wanted a little of this developed around here so we can see what is on 
the minds of some of these people and what their recommendations 
are, particularly in view of the fact that I gather some of them are 
not too happy about the fact that certain recommendations which 
were made by the Advisory Committee were not accepted and what the 
ee recommended differed from what the Advisory Committee 
urged. 

Mr. Horcn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first I 
would like to refer to the President’s letter that he sent to the Speaker 
of the House and to the President of the Senate. That letter was re- 
leased March 3, 1959, and in the letter he stated this: 


The telecommunication systems of the United States are essential to the na- 
tional security, to the safety of life and property, to international relations, to a 
better informed public, and to the business, social, educational, religious, and 
political life of the country. They are one of the Nation’s most valuable assets. 

Changing technology along with changing needs in Government and non-Goy- 
ernment areas present problems in the telecommunication field which require 
searching examination. The situation is becoming no less complicated by pros- 
pective developments in satellites and space vehicles, as well as in defense 
weapons systems. 

The Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, on my behalf, 
convened a Special Advisory Committee on Telecommunications November 18, 
1958, to review the role of the Federal Government in the management of tele- 
communications. The report of that Committee is now under study within the 
administration. 


That is as of March 1959. And, of course, since then it has been 
released, and I think you havea copy of it, sir. 

Then the President continues: 

It was not possible for the Special Advisory Committee during its brief exist- 
ence to undertake a thorough and comprehensive study of the Government’s role 
or to make detailed studies of such problems as radio frequency usage. 

In order that such a study can be made, I recommend that the Congress estab- 
lish a Special Commission on Telecommunications, to be composed of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

Then he went on to state that I would submit more of the details. 

On that same day, later, I submitted a recommendation to the 
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Speaker of the House and to the President of the Senate, and I said 
this: 
I believe that the President’s purpose could be accomplished by the establish- 


ment of the recommended Commission with the duty to conduct a thorough and 
comprehensive study of— 


(1) the role of the Federal Government in the management of the U.S. 
telecommunication resource ; 


(2) the administrative organization for discharging the Government’s 
responsibilities, with particular reference to the division of responsibility 
under the Communcations Act of 1934, as amended, with a view to deter- 
mining what changes if any should be made in the existing administrative 
organizations or statutes to improve the management of that resource; 

(3) the existing methods and procedures for allocating (apportioning) 
radio frequencies and bands of radio frequencies as between Federal Gov- 
ernment and non-Federal Government users, with a view to determining 
what changes, if any should be made to insure, insofar as practicable, that 
allocated frequencies may be utilized to the maximum degree possible, and 
to facilitate planning to take advantage of technological change in achieving 
maximum return from the use of the radio spectrum ; 

(4) the existing national table of radio frequency allocations with respect 
to the apportionment of the various parts of the radio frequency spectrum 
as between Government and non-Government users, with a view to deter- 
mining whether the current division of the spectrum serves the national 
interest to an appropriate degree and whether any frequency space (and if 
so, how much of such space) may, in the public interest, be reallocated to 
other uses. 

The study committee recommended this thorough analysis and 
examination that I just pointed out that the President was interested 
in, and that we were interested in, and that is stated very clearly in 
House Joint Resolution 331. 

The difference is that we propose that the President of the United 
States appoint a commission of five members. They must be 
knowledgeable, they must be impartial, and they must be dedicated 
to make the survey, the examination, as the committee has set out, 
and as we have set out in the resolution. 

We recommended that procedure rather than the enactment by the 
Congress of legislation which would establish today a three-member 
board for telecommunications. We felt that it would be more prac- 
ticable if those who made the study were not in the Government. 

I felt, and I think that it is the view of the administration generally, 
that if we had this three-man board they might become prejudiced 
toward the Government users and would not be equitable and just 
with the non-Government users, and we would not want that kind of 
a situation to occur. 

We are concerned about the interest of the Nation, the non-Govern- 
ment users, the Government users, as well as defense, and the safety 
of the oo. It is most important, therefore, that we do not put 
the cart before the horse. 

Let us make this thorough study and examination, make it with a 

. . . . 5 ¥ . . 

commission that is appointed by one responsible head, the President, 
of nonbiased, impartial, knowledgeable people, so that they can pre- 
sent to the President, for transmission to the Congress, a recom- 
mendation as to the proper organization for administration, and also 
for proper use and for some of the other assumptions that I have 
mentioned, set forth in these letters. 

Therefore, we would urge upon you, the members of this subcom- 
mittee, that you approve House Joint Resolution 331, and we feel 
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that within the year we will have the proper structure, the pro 
organization, and certainly we would have all the information that js 
available so that we could go forward. 

I would like to mention one or two points in addition to what I haye 
said, merely to clear the record. 

Under Executive Order 10460, the Director of the Office of Ciyj] 
and Defense Mobilization has the responsibility to advise and assist 
the President in matters of telecommunication. We, of course, are 
backed up by a competent staff, headed by Mr. Alexander, who testj- 
fied this morning. 

We do have an authoritative role for assignments of frequency 
among the Government agencies. Most of those are by agreement, 
accomplished by agreement within the Government agencies. How. 
ever, should it be impossible within IRAC to have agreement, then 
it is necessary for the Director to adjudicate these matters. Matters 
like that have been presented to me and adjudications have been made, 

We would not be in the position, however, to adjudicate differences 
between the non-Government users and the Government users. I want 
to make that distinction clear. 

The CuarrMan. You do not have that authority ? 

Mr. Horcu. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any authority, Governor, over the 
allocation of any part of the spectrum for non-Government users 
which the Commission itself would administer ? 

Mr. Horeu. No. 

That is the Federal Communications Commission’s responsibility, 
Of course, the part that they have, on determining the part for Gov- 
ernment use, of course, is generally an agreement between the Federal 
Communications Commission and IRAC. 

The CuarrmMan. You said you had another point that you wanted 
to make. 

Mr. Horeu. I would introduce Executive Order 10460 as part of 
the record here. 

The CuarrmMan. What does that relate to? 

Mr. Horeu. That is with reference to the delegation of the Presi- 
dential responsibility for functioning to the Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

The Cuatrman, That will be received into the record. 

(The document referred to appears on p. 99.) 

Mr. Horcu. May I make one more point, please ? 

Then again with reference to the matter of three men serving as 
a board in the Executive Office of the President, I think you are fa- 
miliar with the fact that the Hoover Commission definitely recom- 
mended that there should be a single man rather than three men. I 
mention that only for your information. It does not bear upon the 
fact that we prefer a commission of five men to make this study. 

The Cuarrman. If you will pardon me, Mr. Springer; let me say 
this: 

You have indicated, or you did a moment ago, the difference be- 
tween your recommendation, that is, on behalf of the President, and 
the Advisory Committee’s recommendation, and if I am wrong I want 
to be corrected on it—but I understood you to say, and we have a 
copy of it here—that the Committee recommendation was a three-man 
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poard with authority to act both with respect to Government users 
gs well as non-Government users ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Not non-Government; no, sir. ' 

Mr. Horeu. That is not the position of the Committee, as I read 
the report. . 

Mr. Cooter. It was not for the non-Government—the authority was 
not that. 

Mr. Horcu. Maybe, to make it clear 

The CuarrMan. In other words, this Board would not have any 
authority over the allocation of any part of the spectrum 

Mr. Cootrey. None over the non-Government. 

The Cuarrman. Of the non-Government ? 

Mr. Cootry. Except that this Board would, in cooperation and in 
consultation with the Federal Communications Commission, come to 
an agreement as to what portions of this spectrum would be allocated 
tothe Federal Communications Commission, and what portions would 
go to the Government. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, Mr. Cooley, that you then would 
continue the same kind of situation of this animal without a head ? 

Mr. Horeu. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That is true. 

Of course, it was specified that as a special duty this Board should 
study this whole question. 

The Cuarrman. What puzzles me about what you recommend here 
is how Government and non-Government are going to get what they 
are supposed to get. 

Who is going to direct what part of the spectrum goes to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for non-Government users and 
what part of it must go for military use or to other Government users ? 

Mr. Cootey. You are talking now about, I presume, a superagency 
to have that final authority. 

We recommended that that question be studied. We did not feel 
that we were quite competent to make a recommendation on that, and 
did not want to go that far. But we provided that a study be made, 
with the recommendation that if this study were made and if the 
group that made the study, felt that a change should be made, they 
would so recommend to the President and to the Congress. Of course, 
they would have no authority to make a change on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

The Cuarrman. Governor Hoegh, your recommendation is for a 
five-member committee to make a study of the whole spectrum, with 
direction to.make recommendations on the four points that you out- 
lined. That is your recommendation, is it? 

Mr. Horcu. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Dr. Everitt, Dr. Stewart—who else was on the 
Committee? Is there anyone else here? 

Dr. Srewarr. Mr. Kear was on the Cooley Committee. 

The Cuarmman. Yes. And Mr. Thompson, back there. 

Were these recommendations made by your policy board, Mr. 
Stewart, that are contained in the President's letter; were they con- 
tamed in your recommendation of your final report ? 
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Dr. Srewart. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the recommenda. 
tion of the President’s letter carries everything, except the heart of 
our recommendations. 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Hore. Mr. Chairman, I think that is the difference. [Laugh. 
ter.] I do not accept the heart part of it, but there is this one differ. 
ence: We were of the opinion, Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 
mittee, that we should not, by legislation, establish this permanent 
three-man board that is going to make this study. 

The Cuarrman. And that it is truly advisory ? 

Mr. Horeu. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about Dr. Stewart’s policy board of 
1950 and 1951. 

Dr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, at that time we were thinking the 
action could be taken by the Executive to handle this matter, and not 
involve the Congress. We were under the illusion that we were work- 
ing on urgent problems. 

It was our recommendation at that time that there be preferably 
a board of three men reporting to and acting for the President. And 
if, for some reason, a three-man board was not acceptable to him, we 
set up an alternative. We thought one man would be acceptable, pro- 
viding that he was right next door to the President, he had the ear 
of the President, he had the prestige of the President—nobody inter. 
vened between him and the President. 

That man we looked to to bring order out of the chaos on the Gov- 
ernment side of the structure. It was our feeling that, having done 
that, it would be a relatively simple matter for that individual, havin 
the whole picture of the Government use of the spectrum as it is snl 
as it should be—that then it would be easy for him to work with the 
Federal Communications Commission in the allocation as between 
Government and non-Government. When you are talking about the 
President of the United States, you are talking about the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Navy and the Air Force, and I do not 
think that it will be easy to draft legislation which says that the 
President, as Commander in Chief, must go to any commission and 
say, “Please, may I use a particular frequency in order to get this 
ballistic missile in the air?” 

When you talk about the superagency, you are talking about a whole 
series of different problems, or problems of a different magnitude. 
The Board in 1950 did not think it necessary to go into this whole 
host of additional problems when a much simpler solution, namely, 
that the Government bring its house in order and then try to match 
its needs with those of the Federal Communications Commission, was 
available. We felt confident that it could be done. I still so feel. 

If this did not work, there would be opportunity to get a super- 
body to give orders. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your report and recommendation 
in 1950, Dr. Stewart, was then on the basis that there was sufficient 
authority to take care of the administration ? 

Dr. Stewart. Yes; there was, and there still is. 

The Cuarrman. Perhaps he has the job that you refer to. 

Dr. Stewart. He does not. 

The CuatrmMan. He takes the position that the 


do not have cer- 
tain authority, as I understand it, to do the whole job. 
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Mr. Horexu. I want to be sure that we are clear on that. With ref- 
erence to the Government and non-Government users, that statement 
would be correct, that we could not take them from them, and, vice 
yersa, they could not take them from us. It is a matter of working 
them out together. 

Insofar as the Government users are concerned, as the adviser and 
assistant to the President in this respect, as to telecommunications, we 
can arbitrate differences between Government users, and we do that. 

We think, Mr. Chairman, that we should not make the study, and 
certainly we do not think that the Congress should create a three-man 
hoard to take over these responsibilities and then make the study. 

We fear, therefore, that the Government user would be in the 
driver's seat when he makes that study, because a three-man board 
would be in the Government structure. It is, therefore, much better 
to appoint this commission of five knowledgeable, impartial citizens 
to make the study, to make the recommendations and to transmit them 
tothe President and then to the Congress. 

The CHarrMAN. For legislation ? 

Mr. Horeu. That is right; within a year. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if I could understand this better, Governor 
Hoegh, by asking a question. 

What would you get in a recommendation from this five-man board 
of experts studying it broadly that you have not already gotten from 
the Cooley committee or from the Stewart committee ? 

Mr. Horcu. Well, first, Mr. Moss, it is generally agreed that the 
use of frequencies by Government and non-Government should be 
settled and should be updated. 

Secondly, that the allocation between the two should be reviewed 
and examined, and the use of the frequency by the two should be 
reviewed. 

And then, we add the fourth one. That is, let us make certain that 
we come up with the proper organization—the proper organization, I 
repeat—for the administration. 

As one of the Congressmen pointed out, maybe you will want to 
establish, or maybe this five-man commission would want to recom- 
mend a czar, or it might want to recommend a superagency, as was 
referred to by one Congressman. 

And again, maybe this committee will come up with a recommen- 
dation that one man in the Executive Office of the President should 
have this responsibility. Again, it may come up and recommend that 
a three-man Maar, as recommended by the Cooley committee, should 
be the one to take over this responsibility. 

We feel that that is the proper way to get at the real problem. 

Mr. Moss. But, Governor, that would not answer the question. We 
have had two studies in 1950 and 1951; that would not answer the 
question. We have had just one now completed. 

I understand the studies were undertaken by very competent men. 

What are you going to get as the result of this further study that 
you have not already gotten ? 

Mr. Hore. I think that the matters that I have pointed out in 
updating is one, and I would say this: 

That this special committee that was appointed in November 1958 
came up and did specifically recommend that these four points, or that 
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three of the four be surveyed, examined, and a report be brought 
back. 

Mr. Moss. Would you say, then, this is one difference between this 
recommendation and yours ? 

Mr. Horcu. As I understand it, there is one difference. 

Mr. Moss. What is it? As I recall the testimony of each of the gen. 
tlemen this morning, it showed a consensus that, first, we should 
reorganize to deal with allocation, as such. 

You are saying that, first, we should study further. I would say then 
we have a very basic difference which has not been developed in your 
initial remarks. I think, equally important with the differences 
already stated for the record, is this as to the proceeding, not onl 
as to the form of a commission but here as to the basic procedure itself. 
Do we reorganize—— 

Mr. Hogeu. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. And deal with that problem, and then study, or do we, 
as you suggest, study and emphasize whether or not it is to be 
reorganized ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. That is a correct statement, insofar as I am concerned, 

Mr. Moss. Then that is a second difference between the Commis. 
sion or the study group of members and your organization ? 

Mr. Horeu. I think, Dr. Stewart will agree with me that that is the 
difference. 

Dr. Stewart. That is it. 

Mr. Horenu. That one issue—the only issue. 

Mr. Youncer. Governor Hoegh, in your study of this subject did 
it occur to you that we might cut out some of the confusion by having 
a Cabinet office for communications rather than having two or three 
other new commissions and new boards? 

Mr. Horcu. Congressman Younger, that, of course, might be the 
recommendation of this committee, or this commission. I would not 
be in a position today to tell you whether that is the proper organiza- 
tion. But that again points out the necessity of studying this organ- 
ization matter. 

Mr. Youncer. Usually when we find all of this confusion, the ree- 
ommendation of appointing another board creates more. That is the 
situation here. 

Mr. Horcu. That is not our position. We say, let us take a good 
look before we set u 

Mr. Younger. By the time you get that look printed, and before 
the Congress, it will be just that much later; there will be that much 
delay, such as we have had, and then you may want another look. 

Mr. Horen. No, sir. 

Mr. Younger. You say now you want to update it. At the time of 
your report which will & transmitted to Congress, it will need up- 
dating again by that time, because there will be a lapse of probably 
a year or 6 months before that can be done. 

Mr. Moss. Will you yield? 

Dr. Evertrr. May I ask a question about this House Joint Resolu- 
tion 331% Does it not also recommend a study of the spectrum with 
respect to reallocation, which is a temporary problem of what you 
should do now as compared with organization? You are throwing 
them both into the same Commission. 
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Mr. Sprincer. Subsection 3 of subsection 2 deals with that. 

Dr. Everitr. Yes. _ oe 

Mr. Moss. Do you think this is an urgent problem ? 

Mr. Hozreu. In my opinion, yes. 

Mr. Moss. How urgent? 7 

Mr. Horcn. Well, I feel that it is urgent that we should make this 
study, and we ought to get under way immediately, so that within a 
year this matter could be resolved. 

Mr. Moss. Within a year. To take 7 literally now, by next June 
or July your committee could report back and it would then be pos- 
sible for action in the 87th Congress, convening in 1961? 

Mr. Horcu. I would hope that it could be done by July of 1960, to 
enact the legislation that the Commission would be appointed. 

Mr. Moss. Governor Hoegh, you are a much more optimistic man 
than I am. 

Mr. Horcu. I have been known as one. 

Mr. Youncer. I just want to go into that. It does not seem to me 
that in listening to all of the discussion that we are solving the ques- 
tion of confusion in the allocation of the spectrum. What we are 
doing is postponing and possibly getting another set of recommenda- 
tions before us and another panel and a delayed action. That is the 
way it looks to me. ’ 

Mr. Horen. Of course, the purpose of this study is to come up with 
a thorough analysis and a thorough and competent recommendation, 
so that we can correct the situation. 

Mr. Youncer. What were the other studies for? What was the 
Cooley study for? What was the Stewart study for? 

Mr. Horen. The action was not taken after the recommendations. 
I think that is the answer. 

Mr. Youncer. Is there any assurance that action will be taken after 
your commission reports ? 

Mr. Horan. I think it would, sir, for this reason: 

You in this committee, you have a great interest in it, and you have 
a great concern, and the President does, too—the executive and the 
legislative alike recognizing it, and the industry does, the Govern- 
ment users do. For that reason I think that we will have a solution. 

Mr. Youncer. Could not the President do this whole thing under 
the reorganization authority ? 

Mr. Horcn. I believe that he would have authority to do some of 
it, but not to do all that we have requested here. 

I think it is wise for the executive and the legislative to work to- 
gether toward getting the problem solved. 

Mr. Youncer. You could do that under the reorganization plan, 
because Congress has to approve it, anyway. 

Mr. Horan. Sir, again I must point out that we have to have this 
study completed, so that if it could be done by the reorganization it 
would be done properly. 

Mr. Youncer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You had a question, Dr. Stewart ? 

_ Dr. Srewarr. Apropos of what happened to the report, I would 
just like the record to indicate that Mr. Truman did accept one of 
the alternative recommendations of the Communications Policy 
Board. He did appoint an assistant reporting directly to him. That 
individual functioned for about a year. 
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He was in the process of bringing some order out of this chaos whey 
a change came ean and then instead of a man who had the ear of 
the President, we now find Mr. Alexander reporting to another very 
capable individual who is Assistant Director of the Office of Ciyj 
and Defense—who reports to a very capable individual who is the 
Director of OCDM. ce 

Mr. Alexander gives 100 percent of his time, and the Assistant 
Director gives 1 percent of his time to the problem, and the Director 
can give his own estimate as to the amount of time he spends on j 
but basically this thing has been downgraded to the point where we 
are not getting the type of attention that is needed. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprincer. You said that you are for House Joint Resolution 
331? 

Mr. Hoecn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srincer. Here is Senate Joint Resolution 106 which was passed 
last year in the Senate. It came over to this body. This committee 
struck out section 2 and offered a substitute section 2. It is my under. 
standing that the reason this did not get through last year was due 
to your opposition. 

Mr. Hogecu. No, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Horcu. What we did, Congressman Springer, was to submit 
an amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 106, which, to a great extent, 
made it quite comparable to House Joint Resolution 331, except in 
the appointment of the Commission. 

Mr. Sprincer. I cannot see much difference between the two. 

Mr. Horeu. As amended, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I can give you a little background, if you will yield 
on that. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Horcu. We did not oppose it, but we did recommend the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuatrman. The administration did support the Potter amend- 
ment, and it was a Potter resolution that was amended by this com- 
mittee. That was to extend the spectrum study to all users, both Gov- 
ernment and non-Government. The Potter resolution, as it passed the 
Senate, required a study of the spectrum as used by the Government— 
it applied to that. This committee amended it to include non-Gov- 
ernment users, too. 

And, correctly or incorrectly, the business itself, the industry, was 
somewhat concerned about it and raised a great deal of objection to 
it, and it never did get enacted. 

Mr. Sprrncer. Section 2 reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to conduct a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study and investigation of the allocation, management, and control of bands 
of radio and television frequencies under the provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, with a view to determining how such frequencies may 
be utilized to the maximum degree. 


Apparently you are only covering the Communications Act of 1934. 
Mr. Horcn. I think it does include the Executive orders. 


2. = 
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Mr. Sprincer. Another section, subsection 4, reads as follows: 


(4) The likely future requirements of various nongovernmental users and 
agencies and instrumentalitiles of the Federal Government for radio and tele- 
yision frequencies. 

Isthat the part that goes along with the rest of it? 

Mr. Horex. From what are you reading ? 

Mr. Sprrncer. That is subsection 4. 

Mr. Horcx. Of what? 

Mr. Srrincer. This is from Senate Joint Resolution 106, and it 
speaks of future requirements of the various nongovernmental users 
and agencies and instrumentalities of the Government, that is, the 
Federal Government, for radio and television frequencies. 

Do you say that covers you as well as those covered by the Federal 
Communications Act? 

Mr. Hogecn. I would think so. 

Mr. Sprincer. If that was the language, I would be inclined to agree 
with the nongovernmental users that you are not making too much of a 
study. 

Mr. Horen. I think that when you read House Joint Resolution 331, 

ou will find that it is broad. I do not think that any member of the 
industry here has objected to the scope of that. 

Mr. Reeldiab, In House Joint Resolution 331, subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 2, it states: 

To study the existing methods and procedures for allocating radio frequencies 
and bands of radio frequencies as between Federal and non-Federal Government 
users with a view to determining what changes, if any, should be made to insure, 
insofar as practicable, that allocated frequencies may be utilized to the maxi- 
mum degree in the national interest, and to facilitate plannng to take advantage 


of technological change in achieving maximum return from the use of a radio 
spectrum. 


Are the non-Government users objecting to House Joint Resolution 
3a ? 

The Cuatrman. I think that Mr. Lindow would be the best to tell 
us that. 

Mr. Linpow. I have a statement that I would like to present. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Springer is asking some questions. Would 
you undertake to answer his questions? We will get to your state- 
ment later. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you objecting to House Joint Resolution 331 ? 

Mr. Linpow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Will you state the reasons for that? 

Mr. Linpow. Yes, sir. 

First of all, we believe that any study that is to be undertaken of 
allocations organization and spectrum utilization and policy should be 
done by the Congress. Certainly, there should be widespread repre- 
sentation in making such a study. There are a number of reasons 
for our belief. 

There are a number of things in House Joint Resolution 331 that 
Wwe cannot quite go along with. I believe that we will cover these in 
my statement. That is why I would prefer, if possible, to give the 
statement. 


Mr. Sprincer. You are going to discuss 331, are you not? 
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Mr. Lixvow. I am going to discuss the whole problem in responge 
to the letter of invitation. 

Mr. Sprincer. Will you discuss 331? 

Mr. Linpow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Very well. 

Mr. Hutt. I would like to make sure that it is on the record that 
the Electronic Industries Association does support 331. 

In connection with a comment of yours earlier, it is on the record, 
we did support the Potter bill, as amended, in the last session. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I will accept that statement because I pe. 
ceived a letter from your industry to that effect some time ago. But 
other segments of the industry were opposed to it. 

Mr. Fiynv. I want to ask you this question: 

Do you feel that a new study commission could make a more com. 
prehensive report than that made by the two preceding committees? 

Mr. Horen. Well, sir, I will take your own words for that. These 
men are knowledgeable, as you have heard them testify here today, 
Dr. Stewart and Mr. Cooley and the other members of the committee 
who were appointed by the President in that matter did come up 
with a recommendation that this further study and examination 
should be made. Certainly I conform to that and subscribe to it. 

Mr. Fiynrt. I thought that this morning I heard the statement 
made that we had, for all practical purposes, made an exhaustive 
study, and that what was needed now was not more study but some 
resolution and some action based upon the studies which have pre- 
viously been made. 

Mr. Hore. That was with reference to the organizational strue- 
ture. Dr. Stewart does feel individually and personally, and the 
members of the committee do, that the study of the organization is 
sufficient; it is not necessary to proceed with that. 

We, however, took the position that it was necessary to study it 
further. The interrogation that I have heard here today convinces 
me that we should make a more thorough examination of the proper 
structure. 

Mr. Fiynt. With regard to the statements also made earlier today, 
and just a few minutes ago, in 1951 we had reached a point where 
there was one man set up with the function and with the responsi- 
bility of beginning to carry into effect the organizational structure 
to accomplish some of the earlier recommendations. 

Is it not substantially true that we are not as far along now as 
we were 6 years ago? 

Mr. Horeu. Congressman Flynt, I would say that we are further 
ree I do not want to infer, however, that the problem has been 
solved. 

The President, instead of delegating an adviser, delegated that 
authority to a man who was in government—the man was then Diree- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Who that is right now 
I do not recall. I think it was Dr. Flemming. 

And then, when Mr. Gray took over, that delegation then was 
given to Mr. Gray. And then, in July of 1958, the delegation was 
given to me as the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 
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Our staff in communications has been increased during this interim. 
The staff now is the secretariat to TRAC, and IRAC does handle 
transactions in the neighborhood of 24,000 a year, almost 2,000 a 

nth. 
mit is estimated that in fiscal year 1960 it will handle approximately 
30,000 transactions, that is, within the Government. That is the 
assignment of frequencies, that is readjustment, reassignment of fre- 
uencies, that is withdrawal of the frequencies, and items like that. 

That, in my opinion, is still not sufficient. We are in the process 
now—and we have asked the Congress to increase the IRAC alloca- 
tion within the OCDM appropriation, so that we can strengthen the 
staff of telecommunications functions in this. We are asking for 20 
additional staff members in order to handle all of these matters, and 
also to do more work in the way of policy, which has been lagging 
in the past. We do feel that should be carried on. 

It does take more money ; it does take more personnel. 

The House committee, when we asked for $210,000, reduced it to 
$185,000, as it was last year, and we hope to have it reinstated so 
that this capability can be strengthened. 

Mr. Fiynt. However, this entire study in the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, which is only one segment of the Office which 
you head, indicated that the urgency of this thing has been decele- 
rated and deemphasized instead of giving to it the consideration that 
it might deserve, has it not ? 

Mr. Horcx. In other words, that may be the position, but even 
then I do not think so, because the man in charge of telecommunica- 
tions used to be, I imagine, a grade 17. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion the other day approved a grade 18. Therefore, he is a key staff 
officer in the agency. 

I personally have taken an interest in this matter, because it is 
important. I devote more than 1 percent of my time on this subject, 
Iwillassure you. I give more than that. 

We must recognize that you have staff officers within Defense, and 
that when they come up with the proper answers, you, as an execu- 
tive, an administrator, ought to be able to take the recommendations 
and analyze them and come to the proper decision. 

I do not think it has been depreciated. Other people think it is. 
I individually do not think so. 

Mr. Youncer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. 

Mr. Youncer. Governor, you said that the questions that were asked 
here today confirmed your conclusion that a further study should be 
made. What were those questions ? 

Mr. Horeu. Well, sir, I do not know whether you are the one that 
suggested it or not, but that was with reference to the division of 
control of the radio spectrum between those in Government and the 
Federal Communications Commission for non-Government. 

Someone on the committee recommended or stated that maybe we 
should have a czar. Another Member of Congress mentioned that 
maybe we should have a superboard that would sit up here over the 

vernment and non-Government. And then someone recommended 


that we should have a three-man board. That is the Cooley recom- 
mendation. 
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I say let us take a good look. Let us come up with the right an- 
swers, as long as we can do it within the next year. I think that is 
the proper way to proceed, and under House Joint Resolution 331 
you would have that opportunity. 

Mr. Moss. Under that resolution we may have the opportunity to 
permit the Executive to take the look that is necessary to make fur. 
ther recommendations on organization. And we, then, in Congress 
will discharge our obligations on that, but do we not have to come 
back and go into hearings very similar to the one scheduled in con- 
nection with this inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Horgau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And to hear those who are opposed to the recommenda- 
tions of your new study group, to hear them and have them state their 
opposition and justification for their position. Could we not reason- 
ally expect the Congress to do that, affording that opportunity, in a 
small portion of the time that the Executive would have taken by 
giving another year’s study to it? 

Mr. Hoercu. It is true that when the Commission makes its findings 
it makes a report to the President, for transmission to the Congress, 
And it would then take congressional action. That is true. 

Mr. Moss. What do you feel is the problem in this field; first, intra- 
governmental use of the spectrum ? 

Mr, Horcu. Insofar as intragovernmental use, the TRAC Commit- 
tee does a reasonably good job in the allocation of frequencies among 
the users. Also, it does a good job with reference to withdrawal 
or reallocation. 

Whenever there are differences, and one agency must have the fre- 
quency and it has to take it away from another agency, and IRAC 
cannot arbitrate and cannot get the compromise necessary to bring it 
about, then in that instance it comes to me for adjudication and then 
we make the adjudication. 

Mr. Moss. What do you do? 

Mr. Horcnu. Based upon what we feel is the best interest of the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. Moss. What kind of record is before you for the basis of your 
decision ? 

Mr. Horen. We will have a hearing. We will have briefs sub- 
mitted. The staff will analyze and thoroughly examine the wants 
and the needs of the various agencies. 

I admit that we need more staff in order to make better findings. 

I think that this Commission will come up with that. recommenda- 
tion, and it will be of the conclusion that this agency should have 
more strength in staff, competent people, in order that these matters 
could be adjudicated quickly and equitably. 

Mr. Moss. You feel, then, that IRAC does a god job? Does it doa 
completely adequate job ? 

Mr. Hore. Insofar as the allocating of frequencies among the 
agencies is concerned, I would say that it does a good job. We have 
additional responsibility, that is, making policy. 

Mr. Moss. What policy ? 

Mr. Horcu. On the use of the spectrum. There is the weakness. 
We must be augmented in order to overcome it, so that we can make 
a thorough analysis. Let me give you an example. 
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Mr. Moss. Which makes the guidelines for you within the Govern- 
ment, spelling out, in effect, the rules and regulations for the utiliza- 
tion of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Horcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. This is available to all other members of the communica- 
tion interests ? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, what we have, in effect, are two Federal 
Communications Commissions—one in the Government, for Govern- 
ment, and the other for nongovernmental uses ? 

Mr. Horen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. But between the two, when they disagree, as the Chair- 
man of the Commission, Mr. Doerfer, indicated, the executive depart- 
ment would win out in the disagreement. 

Mr. Horeu. No, no; I do not think so. Generally, it is by agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Moss. You have disagreements. 

Mr. Dorrrer. I was answering that question, that in the event that 
there would be an irreconsilible decision on the part of the organiza- 
tion, then the President would have to decide that. 

Mr. Moss. Has it ever occurred ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Horcnu. It has never reached that stage. 

Mr. Moss. That makes me want to ask why. 

The CuatrmMan. Just a minute. Will you yield? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact that right now OCDM has asked the 
Federal Communications Commission to give up aviation channels, 
8500 megacycles, for Government use, and the Commission has done 
so,solely on your statement. Is that true? 

Mr. Dorrrer. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. And also it is not a fact that on that action there is 
litigation pending at the moment ? 

Mr. DorrFer. ‘That is right. 

The Cuamman. There is the example, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Dorrrer. There is no litigation between the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and the Office of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Moss. And the Federal Communications Commission, having 
great confidence in the OCDM, accommodated them? 

Mr. Dorrrer. On the basis that the OCDM was responsible for the 
national security to a much closer and greater extent that we are, and 
we were in position to do that with respect to that. 

So that, when they indicated that they wanted that, we could not 
find any specific authority in the act whereby we could say no. We 
did the other thing. 

Mr. Moss. Is there any specific authority in the act that makes that 
possible for them ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. No; other than when you say “they,” I have in mind 
the President. OCDM is asking for the President. 

Mr. Moss. I think this gets to a rather important question, Mr. 
Chairman : 

That you give up something to another Government agency, just on 
the mere representation that you should do it. You have not had a 
hearing which would enable you to determine whether the request is a 
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proper one or not; whether, in fact, the security of the Nation j; 
involved. As you probably know, for 4 years I have spent some time 
on another committee where I have had Government witnesses say 
that security is involved here, and I have found that the security was 
so remote and nebulous that it would be almost impossible to identify it 

There is no one here on behalf of the communications agencies to 
say, or to determine whether or not the Government agency is making 
a valid case, whether there is a compelling Government requirement 
for the channels it has requested. 

Mr. Doerrer. I think that is a correct statement. 

I want to indicate that is the cause of the language in the act, 
Actually, if the President of the United States, through this ageney 
wanted to appropriate all of it without even declaring a war emergency, 
I do not know what we can do to stop it. : 

Mr. Moss. I would hope that there would be something. 

Mr. Dorrrer. I think the record indicates what I am trying to say, 
A study will indicate that so far there has been a mutual understand- 
ing, because it has not gotten to the point where it has pinched, 

I tried to indicate, speaking for myself, that I thought that we 
should find some means to get centralized authority—we should cen- 
tralize it. 

If I may point out what I think is the area of dispute here this after- 
noon, or today, it is that H. R. 7057 undertakes to establish a three- 
man board to administer that portion of the spectrum which the 
OCDM does today. If that is as far as Congress is going to go, I 
would have to accept that as an improvement. 

It goes one step further and says that this board shall make a fur- 
ther study, which, as I understand, means not only of the uses of the 
spectrum but the type of organization which ultimately will admin- 
ister the spectrum. 

Governor Hoegh feels that this board, being within the executive 
agency already, would not be an impartial judge with respect to 
these two solutions, as to the user of the spectrum and the type of 
organization, and I concur to that extent. 

We should first study what kind of an organization, you might say, 
it might require, and it may require constitutional analysis, but what 
kind of an organization should we have. 

I will agree there must be some broad study made of the problem. 

I might conclude by saying that I think that to state the problem in- 
telligently, when we have done that, we are more than half way toward 
solving what type of structure we should have. 

Mr. Moss. I thoroughly agree with what you say to a considerable 
extent, but I would not give any organization by resolution or other- 
wise the opportunity of making the studies. I think we have had 
excellent studies. 

I think that we here now under our authority have the responsibility 
of coming up with a new organization that is capable of doing the 
job that will be effective, and have effective administration. We 
clearly have that responsibility. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Barttey. I think that is the reason we have a bipartisan com- 
mission. 
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Ihave been in the communications field for about 25 years, and I 
pave studied all of the studies. So I have reached a final conclusion. 
And having read the various resolutions and the bills, I am in a posi- 
tion to endorse H.R, 7057. That is not a qualified endorsement, but 
itisa Wholehearted endorsement. 

I believe that if this statute had been on the books for the past few 

ears this committee would not have this problem in its lap. It is 
quite significant and important that the bill provides that a continuing 
poard shall report directly to the President. That, in my opinion, is 
its most valuable provision. 

It places a permanent, full-time board at its only effective level. 

The Communications Act of 1934 centralized theretofore scattered 
authorities into a single agency, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, with the objective of making available an efficient communi- 
cations service, and what many people do not realize, the Commission 
has as one of its prime objectives, and I quote: “For the purpose of 
the national defense.” 

Dr. Kear mentioned the word “confidence.” While I am reasonably 
confident of representations by the users that a proposed use is essen- 
tial to the national defense, and I act accordingly, I can tell you that 
I would be a lot more comfortable and a lot more confident if the 

uest had cleared a board with the authority to say “No.” 
reainther provision of the Communications Act of 1934 would be 
immeasurably implemented through the enactment of H.R. 7057. I 
refer to section 303(g) of the Communications Act of 1934, which 
provides that the Commission shall, and I quote: 

Study new uses for radio, provide for experimental uses of frequencies, and 
generally encourage the larger and more effective use of radio in the public 
interest. 

An awareness of the direction research and development is taking 
is necessary in any long-range planning, but in the rapidly changing 
field of electronics it is particularly critical. 

In this area of a single natural resource, with the President re- 
sponsible for the national defense and international affairs, and with 
the Congress solely responsible for commerce, as was pointed out in 
the previous Stewart report, there is no neat solution for the divided 
responsibilities. 

his becomes especially so when we are dealing with communica- 
tions, a mass media of communication to the public. 

I think that the Cooley Committee hit upon the best available solu- 
tion at this time. 

Just one other word with respect to Governor Hoegh’s reference 
to having a temporary, rather than permanent, group. I think that 
this is where Mr. Doerfer and I have to disagree. I think it must be 
a Phi group. 

think too many study groups come up with solutions that are 
beyond accomplishment. If the group has to face the practical appli- 
cation of its findings, I think you will have a better solution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorrrrr. I want to make one statement. 

Mr. Horcu. May I be excused, or do you have further questions? 
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The Cuarrman. I realize that you must go. There are one or two 
questions that I would like to ask before you go, if you have the time 
If not, I will not doso now, but wait until tomorrow. 

Mr. Horex. All right; thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Springer asked you about the manner of 
appointment of a study commission or committee. 

The Potter resolution in the last Congress, as amended, provided 
for two members, if I remember correctly, to be appointed by the 
President, two members by the Vice President, and two members } 
the Speaker of the House, and one member, I believe, by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Is that right? 

Mr. Horeu. One each by the Speaker and the President, and one 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 

The Crarman. One each by the Speaker, the Vice President, and 
the President ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Two by the President, one by the Speaker, and one 
by the Vice President, and one by the Chairman of the Federal Cop. 
munications Commission. 

The Cuatrman. I understand now. 

Today you think that all five should be appointed by the President} 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any significance to the recommendation 
now as compared with the consideration given in the last Congress} 

Mr. Horeu. Mr. Chairman, in analyzing it we felt that the responsi- 
bility should be placed in one person. We felt by doing that, that 
you had a chance to get a commission of broader depth, that you 
would have one that would be of less partiality and could be impartial, 

Also, that you would get five knowledges ble people—not that we 
cast any reflection upon any of the others that would make the ap- 
pointment. 

I think that is based upon our experience in finding members to 
serve on the Cooley Committee. And the most difficult assignment 
was to get five knowledgeable, impartial people to serve on the Com- 
mission. 

Also, it enables us to keep it from being divided with responsibil- 
ity, so that someone cannot say, “Well, I never appointed him,” or 
“This man was appointed by so-and-so.” I think that you get a more 
unified direction in the matter. 

I want at this time to clearly state that in the selection of the mem- 
bers of this Commission the national interests of this country would 
be governing, and no prejudices or no biased interests, be it of the 
Government or of industry, would have any effect. I am certain that 
that is the kind of Commission, Mr. Chairman, that would be ap- 
pointed. 

The Cuarrman. You have expressed yourself as to your own rec- 
ommedations as to House Joint Resolution 331. Have you given a 
report to the committee here on H.R. 7057 ? 

Mr. Horcn. I do not know whether I have or not, sir, but if I have 
not I certainly would submit one. 

The Cuamrman. Of course, I know that you are going to say that 
you stand by the recommendations for House Joint Resolution 331, 
that is, on the basis of the study, but having that in mind, I wonder 
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if we might have a report from you on this particular bill, which 
was introduced by me, by request, and with your knowledge. 

Mr. Horcu. We will certainly submit that to you, sir. 

(The report to be submitted follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1959. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your recent oral request for the 
views of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization with respect to H.R. 7057, 
a bill to provide the President with the means to discharge satisfactorily his 
responsibilities in connection with national telecommunication resources includ- 
ing the Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization does not support H.R. 7057 for 
the following reasons: 

1. The organizational device proposed by this bill, a National Tele- 
communications Board of three members appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, and with fixed 6-year overlapping terms of 
office is considered inappropriate for the Executive office. As a Presidential 
staff unit, it should support and assist the President in carrying out his 
responsibilities as Chief Executive. The provision of a 6-year term of office 
would make it likely that a President would have an unresponsive Board 
during his first term in office. The desirability of using a Board in the 
Executive office has been thoroughly explored several times. The first 
Hoover Commission in its report on “General Management of the Executive 
Branch” (pp. 16-17) summed up the arguments against this arrangement 
as follows: 

“To put a full-time board at the head of a staff agency is to run the risk 
of inviting public disagreement among its members and of transplanting 
within the President’s Office the disagreements on policy issues that grow 
up in the executive departments or in the Congress. It also makes coopera- 
tion with related staff agencies more difficult.” 

The same report (p. 16) explored the issue of Senate confirmation and 
came up with the following recommendation : 

“The Congress, when it enacted the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
wisely made the Director of the Bureau of the Budget a staff agent to the 
President, to be appointed by him without the Senate confirmation that 
properly goes with appointment of heads of the operating agencies. Sim- 
ilarly, it recently authorized the President to appoint the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Security Council without Senate confirmation.” 

2. Day-to-day managerial responsibilities are assigned to the Board for 
executing the President’s responsibilities in connection with U.S. telecom- 
munication resources and to act for him in the management of the Federal 
Government’s use of the radio frequency spectrum pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s responsibilities under the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. 
At the same time, the Board is designated the responsibility for investigating 
the Federal Government management aspects in the field of teleeommunica- 
tions. 

This dual responsibility vested in a single entity for resource manage- 
ment on the one hand, and investigation of the effectiveness of that manage- 
ment on the other, is considered neither practicable nor desirable. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely, 

Leo A. Horer. 


The Cuarrman. You are going to be away tomorrow ? 

we, Horcu. Mr. Patterson, the Deputy Director, will sit in my 
stead. 

The Cuamman. Let me thank you on behalf of the committee 
for your appearance here today. 1 know that you have a very busy 
schedule. You may be excused now. 
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As a matter of fact, at this time it would be a good time to recegg 
for the day, anyway. 

We have yet to hear from the Department of Defense, Mr. Golds. 
borough, and I want to get around to General Quesada. 

Before you leave, however, I should like to ask you this. We 
do not mean to ask you to furnish it today, but can you give us the 
answer later? We had the same problem in connection with the 
highly controversial aviation question. This was between the Goy. 
ernment, primarily, and also some non-governmental parties, 

That was with reference to the administration of Federal ayia. 
tion, and that was one of the most highly complex, technical, and 
complicated controversial questions that we had. Out of all of this 
came finally a resolution, with the decision that certain organiza. 
tional features should be utilized, but that did not then resolve the 
whole question. 

In the interim, the President had appointed the so-called czar to 
act as the President’s assistant, Mr. Curtis, to make a very wonder. 
ful and rather splendid study. He came up with certain general 
recommendations. Then he resigned and General Quesada took his 
place. General Quesada followed through on that rather vigorous. 
ly as Assistant to the President. 

And with cooperation all around, we then came up with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

Now, in view of the special study commission that you mentioned, 
what would be the position there of the President in establishing 
such an office and such a person to direct such a study that you say 
is needed in an effort to come up with a recommendation which would 
be made to Congress, and thus giving the industry and everybody an 
opportunity to look at it, just as we had in the case of the Federal 
Aviation Agency ? 

Has there been any thought given to such a procedure? 

Mr. Horexn. Mr. Chairman, there has. We withheld taking that 
action because of your interest and the interest of Congress last 
summer in Senate Resolution 106, when it was being considered. 

We thought, in all fairness, rather than for us to step in and 
do this that we should come back to the Congress and ask them 
for a resolution setting forth this type of study. We would have 
done it the other day, but we preferred to come to you and ask for 
this authority to appoint the commission to make the study, just 
as General Curtis did. 

The Cuatrman. I might suggest, in view of our experience with 
the other highly complicated problem, I wish you would reconsider, 
and maybe we can discuss it further, to have that reconsidered. 

Thank you very much. 

Tomorrow we should like to have Mr. Goldsborough, General 
Quesada. And will it be convenient for you to be back here, Mr. 
Doerfer ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I will be here. 

The Cuatrman. And also Mr. Lindow, Mr. Huntley. There will 
be, I am sure, many questions that will be raised in that period. 
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Are there any of you who will not be able to be back tomorrow? 
We tendered the invitation to you on the basis of the panel taking 
gdays. If you cannot be present tomorrow we thank you for your 
appearance today. ; 

he committee will adjourn, to reconvene at 10 o’clock in the 
orning. 
mi Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
yene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, J une 9, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND POWER, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 1334, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman of the full 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Harris (presiding), Flynt, Moss, Younger, 
Avery, Springer, and Bennett. 

Also present: Hon. John S. Patterson, Deputy Director, OCDM, 
and Fred C. Alexander, Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommuni- 
cations, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ; Paul Goldsborough, 
consultant, Department of Defense; W. Dean, Jr., Office of Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations Communications, Department of the Navy; 
Hon. E. R. Quesada, Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency; Hon. 
John C. Doerfer, Chairman, and Hon. Robert T. Bartley, Commis- 
sioner, Federal Communications Commission; D. R. Hull, president, 
H. Leslie Hoffman, Paul L. Chamberlain, Ira J. Kaar, and Philip 
Siling, spectrum study committee, Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion; Harold. E. Fellows, president and chairman of the board, and 
A. Prose Walker, manager of engineering, National Association of 
Broadcasters; Lester W. Lindow, executive director, and Howard T. 
Head, engineering counsel, Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
easters, Inc.; Harold R. Huntley, chief engineer, Communications 
Common Carriers; Victor E. Cooley, Chairman, Special Adviso 
Committee on Telecommunications; Dr. W. L. Everitt, dean, Schoo 
of Engineering, University of Illinois; Frank G. Kear, consulting 
engineer, Kear & Kennedy; Dr. Irvin Stewart, West Virginia 
University. 

Kurt Borchardt, legal counsel] to the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee feels that we made substantial progress yesterday. 
As a matter of fact, I think we developed more information and ex- 
changed more viewpoints here than we could have possibly done in 
ordinary hearings in a week or two. For that we are grateful. 

It is our hope that on this second day of discussion of this important 
question we might come up with an approach that most of the inter- 
ested groups could subscribe to. I think I can safely say, if the 
divergent viewpoints are not brought together in a substantial manner 
as to some approach to this highly important and significant problem, 
it Is going to remain unsolved and, gentlemen, the American people 
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are going tosuffer. Isay that with the best of feeling, and, of course, 

realizing the responsibility of our committee and hoping that this 

ete can be resolved, as I know you do. You have the responsi- 
ility, since you are the leaders in this field. 

Before we resume, I think it would be advisable, since the matter 
was discussed at length yesterday, to have Mr. Patterson provide 
the committee with a report, which I understand he has prepared, as to 
the background and development of the present spectrum allocation 
program, insofar as the administration is concerned. 

Do you have that report with you? 

Mr. Patrerson. Governor Hoegh, Mr. Chairman, had several copies 
of that report yesterday. I took them back. I will see that you get 
the report. I donot have them here to give you today. 

The CuarrMan. Well, yousay you will let us have it? 

Mr. Parrerson. I certainly will. 

The CuarrMan. Will there be any objection to it being included in 
the record ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I certainly see no reason that anything in the re- 
port he sends—— 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose you do this: Suppose you look over the 
report and discuss it with Governor Hoegh, oa then advise me 
whether there are any objections to its inclusion in the record. We 
can eliminate portions which should not be made public and just 
receive those portions for the information of the committee and not 
include them in the record, 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, I have no reason, Mr. Chairman, to assume 
there is anything in the report that he had yesterday that shouldn't 

0 into the record. However, he did want to look at this report be- 
i he submitted it and he didn’t have time yesterday. As soon as 
he has had a chance to review it, I will send it to you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. With that understanding we will re 
ceive it and if there is any reason why it should not go in the record 
you can advise us. If there are no objections, it will go in the record 
accordingly. 

Mr. Patrerson. This is a report that you are familiar with. I 
mean you have asked for specific things or something that we have 
made available to you. 

The CriarrMan. Well, as I understood, this was the report that was 
prepared by Mr. Alexander. It was referred to yesterday, and was 
a rather complete report giving the background of this problem, which 
* one of the important things that we are trying to Sevia in this 

earing. 

Thank you very much. You may do that. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Documentation prepared by Office of Deputy Assistant Director for Telecom- 
munications, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization for the panel discussions 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, June 8, 1959 


i. History OF: INTERDEPARTMENT RapIO ADvVisoRY COMMITTEE AND THE 
PRESENT TELECOMMUNICATIONS OFFICE IN THE OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DeE- 
FENSE MOBILIZATION 


SUMMARY * 


In 1922 it was recognized that the increasing use of radio frequencies necessi- 
tated a high degree of coordination, both by recordkeeping of past assignments 
and by technical consideration of current ones in order to reduce transmission 
interferences to an acceptable degree. Accordingly, at that time the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, organized the Interdepartment 
Radio Advisory Committee, short title—IRAC. 

The IRAC, a group of technicians from agencies that used radio, was then 
given the job of handling the details of assigning radio frequencies to Gov- 
ernment agencies and assisting the Secretary of Commerce, who administered the 
Radio Act of 1912 at the request of the President. 

The IRAC, wtihout interruption continued at this work until 1927, when 
it was given the task of assisting and advising the President under the Radio 
Act of 1927, and later the Communications Act of 1934, which, among other 
things divided the authority to assign frequencies between the President and 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

Today, it handles the details of assigning radio frequencies to Government de- 
partments and agencies on an interim basis, maintains the records of such 
assignments, and periodically presents the record to the President, who ratifies 
the assignments by Executive order. 

The President, by Executive Order 10297, of October 9, 1951 (OCDM Tele. 
No. 1), upon the recommendation in February 1951 by the President’s Communi- 
cations Policy Board—provided for a Telecommunications Adviser to the 
President, within the Executive Office of the President, and directed that the 
IRAC should report to and assist the telecommunications adviser in the 
performance of his functions as he might request. 

The IRAC was reconstituted October 6, 1952, by mutual agreement of the 
Government departments and agencies concerned, and was assigned the addi- 
tional responsibility to formulate and recommend policies, plans, and actions in 
connection with the management and usage of radio frequencies by the U.S. 
Government radio communication activities. 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) withdrew as a regular 
member of the IRAC and, in lieu thereof, appointed a liaison representative 
to enable the Commission and the IRAC to work jointly in the solution of 
mutual problems. All existing agreements between the FCC and the IRAC 
were continued. 

The President, by Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953 (OCDM tele. No. 
2), revoked Executive Order 10297; transferred the functions of the tele 
communications adviser to the President to the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization ; and directed that the IRAC report to and assist the Director 
in the performance of his functions as he may request. 

The functions formerly vested in the telecommunications adviser to the 
President, having been transferred to the Office of Defense Mobilization, were 
performed by the Director of ODM through an Assistant Director for Tele- 
communications and through whom the IRAC continued to assist and advise the 
Director of ODM in the execution of his telecommunication responsibilities 
to the President. Executive Order 10460 provides that the Director of Defense 
Mobilization shall assist and advise the President with respect to certain tele- 
communications functions and such other telecommunications functions as the 
President may designate. These functions are: 





1¥For detailed information see OCDM Tele. Nos. 5 and 6. 
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(a) Coordinating the development of telecommunications policies anq 
standards applying to the executive branch of the Government. 

(b) Assuring high standards of telecommunications management within 
the executive branch of the Government. 

(c) Coordinating the development by the several agencies of the execy. 
tive branch of telecommunications plans and programs designed to assure 
maximum security to the United States in time of national emergency with 
a minimum interference to continuing nongovernmental requirements, 

(d) Assigning radio frequencies to Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, and 
establishing policies and procedures governing such assignments and their 
continued use. 

(e) Developing U.S. Government frequency requirements. 

Additional responsibilities in the field of telecommunications—particularly in 
the area of mobilization preparedness—were placed upon the Director, ODM, 
when, on April 17, 1957, the President issued Executive order 10705 (OCDM 
Tele No. 3). This Executive order delegates to the Director of Defense Mo. 
bilization, on a contingent basis, the President’s wartime authority over tele 
communications as set forth in subsections 606 (a), (c) and (d) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended. These sections deal, generally, 
with priority of communications and the use or closure of radio and wire 
facilities. In addition, the order delegated, also on a contingent basis, the 
President’s responsibilities under section 305 of the act, related to the assign- 
ment of radio frequencies to Government radio stations and classes of stations. 

With the merger of the former Office of Defense Mobilization and Federal 
Civil Defense Administration on July 1, 1958, the IRAC, has continued in its 
relationship of assisting the Director of the new Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

The present staff organization and its functions are depicted in a doct- 
ment (OCDM Tele No. 4) which was prepared in March 1958 prior to merger, 
and which is still in effect. 

The following documents are related to this subject: 


OCDM Tele No. Title 
1 ia a mE I EERE Re ae a lh Executive Order 10297. 
Meet eee eee ae eh ae Executive Order 10460. 
acta ies Oia Ni) Sak Oy yh 8 Executive Order 10705. 
ee STE 1 Ee 8 ee . Staffing and Functions of the Telecom- 
munications Office. 
eres ies 1S Be ee es History of the OCDM Telecommunica- 
tions Office. 
Beth Se a bgt eo ae History of the Interdepartment Radio 
Advisory Committee. 
Wet te ee 5s Gi 20 bee Chronological Résumé of Significant 


Incidents in Efforts by the Federal 
Government To Improve U.S. Tele- 
communications Management From 
1866. 





OCDM Tete No. 1 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10297—PROVIDING FoR A TELECOMMUNICATIONS ADVISER TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, and as 
President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
Section 1. There shall be in the Executive Office of the President a Telecom- 
munications Adviser to the President who shall be appointed by the President. 
Section 2. The telecommunications adviser shall assist and advise the Presi- 
dent with respect to the following-described telecommunications functions and 
such other telecommunications functions as the President may designate: 
(a) Coordinating the development of telecommunications policies and 
standards applying to the executive branch of the Government. 
(b) Assuring high standards of telecommunications management within 
the executive branch of the Government. 
(c) Coordinating the development by the several agencies of the executive 
branch of telecommunications plans and programs designed to assure maxi- 
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mum security to the United States in time of national emergency with a 
minimum interference to continuing nongovernmental requirements. 

(d) Assigning radio frequencies to Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 305), and establishing policies and procedures governing such assign- 
ments and their continued use. 

(e) Developing U.S. Government frequency requirements. 

Section 3. The telecommunications adviser shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible, perform his functions with the aid, or through the facilities, of appro- 
priate departments and agencies of the Government; and he shall establish such 
interagency committees and working groups composed of representatives of 
interested departments and agencies, and consult with such departments and 
agencies, as may be necessary for the most effective performance of his functions. 

Section 4. The Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee shall report to 
and assist the telecommunications adviser in the performance of his functions 
as he may request. 

Section 5. Nothing in this order shall be deemed to impair any existing 
authority or jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission. The tele- 
communications adviser shall cooperate with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on problems of mutual concern. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tae WHITE HovskE, October 9, 1951. 


OCDM TELE No. 2 


PxXECUTIVE ORDER 10460—PROVIDING FOR THE PERFORMANCE BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS RELATING TO TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, and as 
President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Director of Defense Mobilization shall assist and advise the 
President with respect to the following described telecommunications functions 
and such other telecommunications functions as the President may designate: 

(a) Coordinating the development of telecommunications policies and 
standards applying to the executive branch of the Government. 

(bo) Assuring high standards of telecommunications management within 
the executive branch of the Government. 

(c) Coordinating the development by the several agencies of the executive 
branch of telecommunications plans and programs designed to assure maxi- 
mum security to the United States in time of national emergency with a 
minimum interference to continuing nongovernmental requirements. 

(d) Assigning radio frequencies to Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 305), and establishing policies and procedures governing such assign- 
ments and their continued use. 

(e) Developing U.S. Government frequency requirements. 

Section 2. The Director of Defense Mobilization shall, to the maximum extent 
feasible, perform his functions with the aid, or through the facilities, of appro- 
priate departments and agencies of the Government; and he shall establish such 
interagency committees and working groups composed of representatives of 
interested departments and agencies, and consult with such departments and 
agencies ,as may be necessary for the most effective performance of his functions. 

Section 3. The Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee shall report to 
and assist the Director of Defense Mobilization in the performance of his 
funtcions as he may request. 

Section 4. Nothing in this order shall be deemed to impair any existing author- 
ity or jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission. The Director of 
Defense Mobilization shall cooperate with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on problems of mutual concern. 

Section 5. The records, property, personnel, and funds used, held, employed, 
available, or to be made available in connection with the functions vested in the 
telecommunications adviser to the President by Executive Order No. 10297 of 
October 9, 1951, entitled “Providing for a Telecommunications Adviser to the 
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President,” shall be transferred, consonant with law, to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


Section 6. The said Executive Order No. 10297 is hereby revoked. 


Dwicut D. EIsennowrr, 
THE WHITE House, June 16, 1953. 


OCDM TE te No. 8 


Executive Orper 10705—DeLEGATING CERTAIN AUTHORITY OF THE PREsIpgny 
RELATING TO Rapio STATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 of title 3 of the United 
ec Code, and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered ag 

ollows: 

Section 1. (a) Subject to the provisions of this order, the authority vested jp 
the President by subsection 305(a), and by subsections 606 (a), (c), and (d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 305(a) ; 606 (a), (ec), 
and (d)), is delegated to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
(hereinafter referred to as the Director). 

(b) Without limiting the time of effect of the provisions of section 2 hereof, 
it is directed that the authority delegated by section 1(a) of this order may be 
performed hereunder (1) in respect of the said subsections 305(a) and 606(a) 
only during the continuance of a war in which the United States is engaged, and 
(2) in respect of the said subsections 606 (c) and (d) only upon proclamation 
by the President that there exists a state of war involving the United States, 

(c) The Director may issue such rules and regulations as he may deem nee. 
essary in connection with the authority delegated to him by subsection 1(a) of 
this order. 

(d) Nothing in this order shall be construed as authorizing the exercise of 
any authority with respect to the content of any station program or of commu- 
nications transmitted by any communication facility. 

Section 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of subsection 2(b) of this order, the 
Director may, at any time after the issuance of this order, redelegate any author- 
ity delegated to him by section 1 of this order. Except as otherwise authorized 
by the said subsection 606(a) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
any such redelegation shall be made only to an officer or officers of the executive 
branch of the Government required to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The authority vested in the President by the said subsections 606 (c) and 
(d) and delegated to the Director by section 1 of this order to take over or use 
facilities or stations or to remove apparatus or equipment from facilities or sta- 
tions shall be exercised only by the Director or with his express approval in 
each case. : 

Sec. 3. This order shall not operate to terminate or modify the effect of any 
provision of any other Executive order, or of any rule, regulation, or other 
action, relating to any of the authority delegated by this order; but, subject to 
the respective limitations of time set forth in section 1(b) of his order, authority 
to amend or revoke any such provision shall be deemed to be included within 
the authority delegated by section 1 of this order. 


Dwicut D. EIseENHOWER. 
Tue Wuite House, April 17, 1957. 





OCDM Trte No. 4 
[June 28, 1951—8d revised ed., Mar. 12, 1958) 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS STAFF, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


There are seven key positions within the Office of the Assistant Director for 
Telecommunications in ODM. These positions, because of the nature, scope, and 
sensitivity of the work to be performed, must necessarily be filled by mature 
individuals who have wide experience in the field of telecommunications. 

The office structure delineating these seven professional positions is presented 
by the attached chart. 

There is also attached an outline which describes in broad terms the responsi- 
bilities of these positions. 
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OUTLINE OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Assistant Director for Telecommunications 


The Assistant Director has the basic responsibility for all procedures, acti 
programs and plans in which the staff of the Telecommunications Area, ODM, 
is involved. He is responsible for coordinating, improving and developing Ug. 
telecommunication within the overall responsibility of the Director to “assist 
and advise” the President in this field. The Assistant Director reports to and js 
responsible to the Director. He is empowered to act for the Director as neces. 
sary. He is Chairman of the Telecommunications Advisory Board, a high-leyg 
body whose principal function is to supply careful evaluation of and advice ang 
guidance on national telecommunications matters within the Office of Defenge 
Mobilization. He is also Chairman of the Telecommunications Planning Com. 
mittee, a group composed of top level communication officials from those agen. 
cies of the Government which have a predominant interest in, or use of, tele 
communication. He cooperates closely with the agencies in the executive branch 
to implement U.S. telecommunication treaty obligations and with the De 
partment of State on projection of national telecommunication policy into jp. 
ternational telecommunication matters. The Interdepartment Radio Advisory 
Committee reports to the Director through the Assistant Director and makes 
interim frequency assignments to Government agencies subject to the approval 
of the Director, in accordance with the terms of the classified Executive order 
dated January 16, 1957. 


Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications 


The Deputy Assistant Director acts for the Assistant Director in his absence 
or as otherwise necessary, in discharging the responsibilities of the Assistant 
Director. The Deputy Assistant Director reports to and is responsible to the 
Assistant Director. In addition, he has the responsibility for general adminis. 
trative matters which include such things as policy, budget preparation, per. 
sonnel actions, physical security and clearances and liaison on such questions 
with other agencies. 

Assistant for Engineering 

The Assistant for Engineering is also Chairman of the Interdepartment Ra- 
dio Advisory Committee. He: 

1. Serves as Chairman of the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee; 
presides over meetings of the IRAC, which meets alone or in joint session with 
the liaison representative of the Federal Communications Commission; guides 
the IRAC in carrying out its responsibilities; chairs and directs the IRAC 
Subcommittee on Frequency Allocations, and exercises staff supervision of 
IRAC affairs. 

2. Makes engineering or technical evaluations of telecommunication problems, 
projects, new engineering developments, planning programs and proposals by 
other groups, seeks agreement for changes where deemed necessary, and fur- 
nishes engineering advice, estimates and recommendations on such matters. 

3. Maintains overall policy direction and review of the inventory of U.S. tele 
communication facilities, requirements of Government agencies for the use of 
those facilities in a war emergency, and the allocation of communication chan- 
nels to meet those requirements with a minimum of disruption of essential civil 
services. 

4, Establishes and maintains liaison on these matters with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of the Government agencies and coordinates telecommunication 
matters of mutual interest to the Federal Communications Commission and the 
agencies. 

5. Serves as member or observer on interdepartmental committees and work- 
ing groups as directed. 


Assistant for Plans and Reports 


The Assistant for Plans and Reports is responsible for : 

1. Developing, either independently or with the assistance of technical repre- 
sentatives from other agencies, plans on individual communication projects 
which on approval by the Assistant Director are incorporated into the total 
telecommunication mobilization plan. 

2. Coordinating, providing technical direction on, and preparing reports to 
the National Security Council on a group of top secret telecommunication pro- 
grams for which other agencies have action responsibilities but for which ODM 
has coordinating and policy direction responsibilities. 
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3. Weekly, monthly, semiannual and annual reporting on programing progress 
and accomplishments in all facets of the area’s responsibilities. 

4. Planning, coordinating and expediting programs and procedures for the 
area’s participation in annual Operation Alert exercises. 

5. Serves as member or observer on interdepartmental committees and work- 
ing groups as directed. 


Beecutive Secretary of TAB and TPC 


The Executive Secretary of the Telecommunications Advisory Board and 
the Telecommunications Planning Committee is responsible for: 

‘4. Organizing, managing, and administering the affairs of the Telecommuni- 
eations Advisory Board so that the Board may address itself expeditiously to 
national telecommunication problems which require priority attention. 

2. Organizing, managing, and administering the affairs of the Telecommuni- 
cations Planning Committee to insure maximum support in carrying out Com- 
mittee responsibilities in national telecommunications planning under the 
proad objectives established by the President, the National Security Council 
and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization through his Assistant 
Director for Telecommunications. 

8. Planning, coordinating, and expediting the activities of the three support- 
ing panels of the TPC so as to assure that proper direction and emphasis is 
given to the various projects assigned, that each panel’s program is progressing 
according to program planning, that each panel is kept informed on matters 
under consideration by the TPC and the other panels, and that complete, fully 
coordinated reports are prepared for presentation to the TPC. 

4. Chairing ad hoc groups established for the purpose of providing solutions 
to urgent telecommunications problems that must be resolved immediately and 
that cannot await Committee action. 


Eavecutive Secretary of IRAC 


The Executive Secretary of the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee 
functions as the Secretary of the Committee. He organizes, manages, and 
administers the affairs of the Committee with the objective of providing it with 
the maximum support in the discharge of its responsibilities in connection with 
the management, allocation, assignment, and usage of radio frequencies by the 
Federal Government. 


Assistant for relocation and bomb damage 


The assistant for relocation and bomb damage performs the following: 

1. Administers varied and detailed matters related to the emergency reloca- 
tion of the area personnel and duplicate records. This includes the preparation, 
revision and maintenance in a constant state of readiness the plan for the 
area’s relocation in the event of an emergency; the collection and transmission 
of duplicate copies of essential telecommunication records for use at the reloca- 
tion site and the continuing review of this documentation through regularly 
scheduled inspection visits; the preparation of procedures and instructions for 
the conduct of all phases of the area’s activities in the relocation process such 
as supporting telephone and teletype communications service, physical and 
personnel security and other such similar functions necessary to the efficient 
performance of organizational entities occupying the site. 

2. Damage assessment activities in connection with Operation Alert exercises 
and other projects. This entails maintaining cognizance over information 
required in connection with the assessment of damage to communication facil- 
ities, and assisting in the development of damage estimates. Maintains tech- 
nical liaison with representatives of the Department of Defense, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the communications common carriers in matters 
pertaining to damage assessment activities. 


OCDM TEte No. 5 
HISTORY OF THE OCDM TELECOMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 


By Executive Order No. 10110, the President, on February 17, 1950, created 
the President’s Communications Policy Board ( PCPB) composed of a Chair- 
man and four other members to be designated by the President. Those selected 
to serve on the Board were: Chairman Irving Stewart, Lee A. DuBridge, Wil- 
liam L. Everitt, James R. Killian, Jr., David H. O’Brien. 
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The purpose for creating the Board was to study and make recommenda. 
tions on the policies and practices which should be followed by the Federa) 
Government in the field of telecommunications to meet the board requirements 
of the public interest. 

One year later, on February 16, 1951, the Board submitted its report entitled, 
“Telecommunications—A Program for Progress,” which was published in book 
form in March 1951. 

One of the recommendations submitted by the Board proposed that “there 
be established in the Executive Office of the President a three-man Telecom. 
munications Advisory Board—or as a minimum, a single Telecommunications 
Advisor to the President—to advise and assist the President in the execution 
of his responsibilities in telecommunication. This Board should carry oyt 
the planning and executive functions required by the President’s powers to 
assign frequencies to Government users, and to exercise control over the Na- 
tion’s telecommunication faciilties during a national emergency or war. It 
should stimulate and correlate the formulation of plans and policies to insure 
maximum contribution of telecommunication to the national interest, and maxi. 
mum effectiveness of U.S. participation in international negotiations. The 
Board should recommend necessary legislation to the President, and advise 
him on legislation. The Board should stimulate research on problems in tele. 
communication. It should establish and monitor a system of initial justi- 
fication and continued use of frequencies by Government agencies and, in co 
operation with the Federal Communications Commission, supervise the di- 
vision of spectrum space between Government and non-Government users,” 

The President approved the recommendation of the PCPB to provide for 
a telecommunications adviser within the Executive Office of the President by 
issuing Executive Order 10297 of October 9, 1951, and appointed Mr. Haraden 
Pratt, retired vice president and chief engineer of the American Cable & Radio 
Corp., to that position. Mr. Pratt was assigned essentially the responsibility 
for directing the activities of the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee, 
Mr. Pratt assumed office and his responsibilities on October 12, 1951, and fune 
tioned with a two-man professional staff until June 1953. 

On June 16, 1953, Executive Order 10460 assigned the responsibilities of the 
telecommunications adviser to the President to the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

From June 16 through October 1953, the functions formerly assigned to the 
telecommunications adviser were exercised by the two-man professional staff 
until the establishment by General Administrative Order IX-1 on November 
5, 1953, of the position of Assistant Director for Telecommunications. 

In establishing this position to assist, advise and act for the Director, ODM, 
the Assistant Director for Telecommunications was designated responsibility 
for: 

(a) Coordinating the development of telecommunications policies and 
standards applying to the executive branch of the Government ; 

(b) Developing high standards governing telecommunications manage- 
ment within the executive branch of the Government ; 

(c) Coordinating the development by the several agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of telecommunications plans and programs designed to assure 
maximum security to the United States in time of national emergency 
with a minimum interference to continuing nongovernmental requirements; 

(d) Assisting and advising the President with respect to the assignment 
of radio frequencies to Government agencies under the provisions of section 
305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, and establishing policies 
and procedures governing such assignments and their continued use; 

(e) Developing U.S. Government frequency requirements ; and 

(f) Approving plans relating to the control of electro-magnetic radiation 
(conelrad). 

The general administrative order provided also for the Interdepartment Radio 
Advisory Committee to report to and assist the Director, ODM, through the 
Assistant Director for Telecommunications. 

The first incumbent of this position was Mr. William A. Porter, a Washington 
attorney, who served from November 5, 1953, until his departure on September 
21, 1954; followed by Mr. Harold Botkin, an executive with the American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co., who served from September 22, 1954, to September 
16, 1955. 
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The vacancy created by Mr. Botkin’s departure was filled within the ODM 
erganization by a consultant position with the organizational title “Assistant to 
the Director for Telecommunications.” The consultant position was filled from 
Qetober 1955 to May 1958 by Maj. Gen. Jerry V. Matejka, U.S. Army (retired). 

On July 1, 1958, Executive Order 10773 merged the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the Federal Civil Defense Administration into one office which later 
became the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The telecommunication 
functions formerly assigned to the Director, ODM, by Executive Order 10460, 
were assigned to the Director, OCDM, by the same order. 

With the merger of ODM and FCDA, there followed a number of organizational 
changes from which there emerged in October 1958 a structure in which the func- 
tions of the former Telecommunications Adviser to the President and Assistant 
Director for Telecommunications became identified as one of the several major 
resource areas in the civil and defense mobilization planning effort. Within 
OCDM, the overall responsibility for telecommunications was assigned to an 
Assistant Director for Resources and Production and the Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor for Telecommunications. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959. 


[Doc. 3133/4-3.15] 
THE INTERDEPARTMENT RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
I. AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Section 103(c) of the National Security Act, as amended, provides that the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (OCDM) shall advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, industrial, and civilian mobilization. 
One of the key elements in mobilization today is telecommunication. 

Fxecutive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, as amended, assigns additional tele- 
communication responsibilities to the Director, OCDM. Section 1 provides that 
the Director shall assist and advise the President with respect to the following 
functions and such others as he may designate: 

(a) Coordinating the development of telecommunication policies and 
standards applying to the executive branch of the Government. 

(b) Assuring high standards of telecommunication management within 
the executive branch of the Government. 

(c) Coordinating the development by the several agencies of the executive 
branch of telecommunication plans and programs designed to assure maxi- 
mum security to the United States in time of national emergency with a 
minimum interference to continuing non-Government requirements. 

(d) Assigning radio frequencies to Government agencies under the pro- 
visions of section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 305), and establishing policies and procedures governing such assign- 
ments and their continued use. 

(e) Developing U.S. Government frequency requirements. 

Executive Order 10460 further provides that the Interdepartment Radio Ad- 
visory Committee (IRAC) shall report to and assist the Director in the per- 
formance of his functions as he may request. 

Executive Order No. 10695-A of January 16, 1957, as amended, contains a 
provision that the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee may, subject to 
approval by the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, author- 
ize the use by Government agencies of any frequency in accordance with the 
provisions of the preface of the publication “Frequency Assignments to Govern- 
ment Radio Stations and Classes of Stations.” 

The IRAC is responsible for the following activities or functions : 

(a) To formulate and recommend policies, plans, and actions in connec- 
tion with the management and usage of radio frequencies by the U.S. Govern- 
ment radio communication activities. In pursuance of this function, the 
Committee will undertake such cooperative efforts as are necessary to effect 


coordination with policies and plans applicable to non-Government operations 
and other radio communication activities. 
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(b) To supervise the application and execution of such policies, plans, 
and actions pertaining to radio frequency usage and management as have 
been approved by the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 

(c) To provide adequate management for the operation of the Committee, 

(d) To prepare periodic Executive orders for submission to the Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization containing lists of radio 
frequency assignments for Government radio stations and classes of stations 
pursuant to the authority vested in the President by section 305 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 1088, as amended; 47 
U.S.C. 305), and pursuant to Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, as 
amended. The form and date of such preparation will be specified by the 
Director. 

(e) To assist and advise agencies of the Federal Government by means 
of technical opinions on questions within the field of activity of the committee. 

(f) To authorize, subject to approval of the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, interim or temporary operation and to 
withdraw or modify such authorizations on any radio frequency pending 
issuance of a new executive order assigning frequencies. 

(g) To submit to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion a brief but comprehensive classified semiannual report, outlining the 
progress, accomplishments, or deficiencies of the committee’s work and any 
recommendations it may have regarding finances, secretariat, personnel, or 
other pertinent matters. These reports shall be prepared as of December 31 
and June 30 and submitted to the Director no later than February 1 and 
August 1, respectively. 

(h) To prepare and maintain in collaboration with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, comprehensive war mobilization plans for the use 
of the radio frequency spectrum by the United States in the event of war 
or a national emergency. 

(i) At the request of the Department of State, in collaboration with 
representatives of the Federal Communications Commission, to carry out 
the international treaty obligations of the United States to bring U.S. use 
of the radio spectrum into conformity with the international table of 
frequency allocations currently in force and other international agreements 
relating thereto. 

Il. HISTORY 


The Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC) had its origin during 
the First National Radio Conference meeting in Washington, D.C., in 1922. It 
was in this year that the chairman of the conference suggested to the Secretary 
of Commerce that interested Government departments designate representatives 
on a committee having for its objective to find means for making the most effective 
use of the wavelengths then being used for Government broadcasting. This 
action was taken and thus the committee was born. Although the committee 
at first concerned itself solely with broadcasting matters, it soon recognized 
that its scope should go far beyond that narrow concept and it accordingly 
broadened its terms of reference to include all radio matters of interdepartmental 
interest. This action was followed by a change in name of the committee from 
“Interdepartment Advisory Committee on Governmental Radio Broadcasting” 
to the name which it has carried to this date—“Interdepartment Radio Advisory 
Committee.” It is interesting to note that the primary broadcasting system of 
the Government at the time consisted of stations belonging to the U.S. Navy 
and to the Post Office. Broadcasting consisted mainly of crop and market news. 
Principal matters then coming under consideration by the committee were such 
matters as (1) the replacement of are transmitters by vacuum tube transmitters 
due to the broad interference characteristics of the former; (2) preparation for 
the next national radio conference; and (3) preparation for a possible Pan- 
American radio conference. 

One of the earliest actions affirming the role of the IRAC as an advisory 
body to the President occurred during the year 1927, when the President, in a 
letter to the Secretary of Commerce, affirmed the action of the IRAC in assuming 
the responsibility on behalf of the President of advising him in regard to 
frequency assignments for the Government. 

In the following year, the Federal Radio Commission (later replaced by the 
Federal Communications Commission) requested the Committee that it be 
invited to attend IRAC meetings. It was during the same year that the Com- 
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mittee first discussed an allocation table which would apportion frequency space 
petween the Federal Radio Commission for non-Government stations and the 
IRAC for Government stations. 

The years following 1929 were marked by the involvement of the Committee 
in the preparation of proposals for international meetings and conferences. It 
was during this period that the Committee first took up the problem of frequency 
allocations for television and the aeronautical service. The result of such 
studies with respect to television was a recommendation by the then Federal 
Radio Commission that the entire television service be accommodated in 200 
kilocycles of spectrum space in the 2-megacycle band. This is exactly one- 
thirtieth of the space presently allocated for a single television channel. The 
studies of the Committee in respect of aviation were prompted by a desire to 
pring about a uniformity of aircraft communications and navigational aids and 
to avoid the duplication of stations and frequencies. To point out its thinking 
for the future at that time, the report stated that although extensive use of 
radio for aviation had not yet materialized, the spectrum space then available 
for this service would probably prove to be inadequate. It was only a short 
time later, beginning in 1935, that the needs of the aviation service assumed a 
prominent place on the IRAC agenda when the Federal Government commenced 
the installation of air-navigation, air-ground, and point-to-point facilities on a 
large scale. 

During the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, when the rumblings of war in Europe 
commenced to be heard in this country, the agenda of the IRAC accurately 
reflected the successive phases of national emergency and actual involvement 
in war. The years 1940 and 1941 showed a steadily increasing number of appli- 
eations from the military agencies, particularly for domestic aviation use. In 
the year 1942 there was a corresponding demand for oversea communications 
facilities. Still further expansion is noted in succeeding years as the scope of 
the war and the involvement of larger land and sea areas dictated. The extent 
of the radiocommunications facilities then required by the military to accom- 
modate our farflung operations in Europe and the Pacific was almost beyond 
comprehension. Such expansion was responsible, in 1943, for the evolution of 
a significant landmark in the field of frequency allocations. In that year an 
important agency of the Federal Government found its request for radio facili- 
ties denied in part by the IRAC because of the inability to find sufficient usable 
frequencies. Since that time the satisfaction of frequency requirements has 
been accomplished with progressively greater difficulty, and then only by the 
willingness of the agencies concerned to accept increasing amounts of interfer- 
ence to existing services. 

During the course of World War II the Committee came to the realization 
that the end of hostilities would foster a tremendous demand for frequencies, 
not only from those activities curtailed during the war, but also from greatly 
expanded services such as aviation, as well as for new activities. It was like- 
wise obvious that the military establishment would not recede to its prewar 
level. Accordingly, the IRAC appointed a special subcommittee to consider 
postwar frequency allocations. Many radio experts of the industry presented 
their views to the subcommittee prior to the issuance in June 1944 of its pro- 
posals for postwar spectrum allocations. Concurrently with the IRAC study 
of postwar allocations, the FCC conducted a comprehensive public hearing “In 
the matter of the allocation of frequencies to the various classes of non- 
Government services in the radio spectrum from 10 kilocycles to 30 million 
kilocycles.” The IRAC and the FCC continued discussion on the matter, and 
taking into account the Commission’s findings resulting from the allocations 
hearings, the IRAC modified its original proposals. The FCC in May 1945 
adopted its proposed allocations. 

In the years from 1945 to 1947 the United States participated in a series of 
conferences preparatory to the International Telecommunications Conferences 
held at Atlantic City, N.J., in 1947 and in the Atlantic City conferences them- 
selves. The IRAC during this period was primarily engaged in the task of 
refining and perfecting U.S. proposals, especially in reference to the Table of 
Frequency Allocations. The several years following the Atlantic City confer- 
ence found the IRAC engaged in its normal activities once more. 

To provide the degree of coordination necessary for steering the implementa- 
tion of the agreement adopted by the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Con- 
ference (Geneva, 1951), a Technical-Policy Steering Committee (TPSC) was 
established on January 11, 1952, by the Telecommunications Adviser to the Presi- 
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dent. This Committee in turn established an executive committee to formulate 
a program and set up a procedure for carrying out the U.S. obligations under the 
agreement. As the work progressed it became apparent that coordination, eff. 
ciency, and economy would be improved by consolidating the executive com. 
mittee with the IRAC. Accordingly, the IRAC was reconstituted October 6, 1952, 
and was assigned the additional responsibility of formulating and recommending 
policies, plans, and actions in connection with the management and usage of 
radio frequencies by the Government agencies. During the years 1953 and 1 
the implementation of the agreement occupied the major attention of the Com. 
mittee. 

During the year 1955, with the major portion of the task of implementing the 
agreement largely completed, emphasis commenced to shift to the matter of 
frequency allocations. The trend continued and was further emphasized in the 
latter part of 1955, when the Committee established the Subcommittee on Fre. 
quency Allocations (SFA). 

In the year 1956, taking cognizance of the forthcoming World Administrative 
Radio Conference scheduled to be held during the latter part of 1959, the Com- 
mittee commenced its work of reviewing the Table of Frequency Allocations, the 
procedure for the international notification and registration of frequency assign- 
ments, the future status of the International Frequency Registration Board 
(IFRB), and the new International Frequency List (IFL), with the objec. 
tive of preparing coordinated executive branch proposals therefor. 

Upon the substantial completion in 1958 of its work in connection with the 
formulation of the U.S. proposals for the Administrative Radio Conference, the 
IRAC/SFA resumed its planning of a more long-range character for the future 
use of the radio spectrum. This activity was still further expanded in April 
1959 by becoming a joint effort of the FCC and the OCDM, with the TRAC/SFA 
acting as the technical level study group for the OCDM. The comprehensive 
nature of this program is expected to absorb the major efforts of the SFA for 
some time to come. 

III. DEVELOPMENT OF IRAC AUTHORITY 


We have seen that the IRAC was created in 1922 on a voluntary basis by those 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government having an interest in radio 
communications, and that it worked in cooperation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Upon the passage of the Radio Act of 1927, the President requested the Secre 
tary of Commerce to assist him in discharging the responsibilities of the Chief 
Executive in effecting frequency assignments to the radio stations of the Federal 
Government. The Secretary of Commerce thereupon requested the IRAC to 
assume the responsibility of advising him with respect to that duty. 

After the passage of the Communications Act of 1934 and the creation of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the President requested its Chairman to 
assist him in carrying out section 305(a) thereof, but to utilize the IRAC asa 
clearinghouse in making detailed frequency assignments. 

The Executive orders creating the Defense Communications Board, and later 
the Board of War Communications during the World War II period, directed 
the IRAC to serve as an advisory committee to the Board, although the Com- 
mittee maintained an independent course of action insofar as postwar frequency 
allocation planning was concerned. 

Executive Order 10287 of October 9, 1951, which provided for a Telecommu- 
nications Adviser to the President, stipulated that the IRAC should report to 
and assist the Telecommunications Adviser in the performance of his functions 
as he might request. This same stipulation was contained in superseding Execu- 
tive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, as amended, which transferred to the Director 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization the telecommunications advisory function. 

Beginning in 1928, the frequency assignments to stations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been codified in periodic Executive orders, which contain a clause 
authorizing the IRAC to assign frequencies to Government stations in the interim 
between issuances of such orders. Order 10869-A of July 1, 1952, stipulated 
that such interim assignments were subject to the approval of the Telecommu- 
nications Adviser, while Order 10571—A of October 26, 1954, and the current 
order (10695-A of January 16, 1957, as amended), make them subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
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IV. AGENCY REPRESENTATION 


There were 12 member agencies represented on the IRAC at the close of the 
year of its inception, 1922. Since that time to the present there have been a 
um of 9 and a maximum of 13 agencies represented on the Committee. 
The Federal Radio Commission, predecessor agency to the FCC, was a member 
of the IRAC from 1930 to 1934. The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
had membership on the Committee from 1934, the year the FCC was established, 
until October 1952. FCC membership on the IRAC was discontinued in October 
1952 with the appointment by that agency of a liaison representative who would 
participate in the work of the IRAC on all matters of mutual interest to the 
IRAC and the FCC. At the present time, the IRAC is composed of representa- 
tives from 11 member agencies, together with the liaison representation of the 
FCO, as indicated in appendix A(1). The membership of the IRAC from 1922 
to the present is given in appendix A(2). 


Vv. SUBCOMMITTEES AND WORKING GROUPS 


The IRAC as presently constituted is composed of a main committee, two 
standing subcommittees, and ad hoc groups as necessitated by the work of the 
committee. The subcommittees are the Frequency Assignment Subcommittee 
(FAS) and the Subcommittee on Frequency Allocations (SFA). 

The Frequency Assignment Subcommittee (FAS) was organized in October 
1952 when the present IRAC was reconstituted. Its function is primarily that of 
effecting all routine frequency assignments to Government stations, together with 
guch specific related problems as are referred to the FAS by the IRAC. Each Fed- 
eral Government agency having an interest in the use of radio frequencies is eligi- 
ble to apply for membership on the FAS. The FAS is required to have not less 
than 12 regular meetings a year, which are normally held on the last Wednesday, 
to Friday of each month. Special meetings may be called by the Chairman at his 
volition or whenever requested by a majority of the members of the subcommittee 
or, in case of unavailability of both the Chairman and the Vice Chairman, by any 
three members of the subcommittee. There are 11 departments or agencies cur- 
rently represented on the FAS as indicated in the membership list attached as 
appendix B. 

The Subcommittee on Frequency Allocations (SFA) was established by the 
action of the IRAC on September 20, 1955, upon recommendation of the Deputy 
Assistant Director for Telecommunications of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM). Initially, the area of interest of the SFA is confined to 
that portion of the radio spectrum above 25 megacycles. The SFA is concerned 
with the determination of new radio services or techniques for which provision 
should be made in the allocation table, the establishment of minimum standards 
for equipment performance and radio service protection, and in general to explore 
the means to insure a more effective and efficient use of the radio spectrum. In 
the establishment of the SFA, it was agreed that it would, during the course of 
its work, keep in mind: 

(a) The desirability of establishing definitions of such terms as would 
facilitate its work or render its reports fully comprehensible; 

(b) The need for taking into account economic factors whenever they 
might have a significant bearing on recommended changes to the allocation 
table ; 

(c) Pertinent allocation and assignment policies which have been estab- 
lished or should be recommended to the main committee; and 

(d) Non-Government problems known to exist or which are brought to the 
attention of the subcommittee. 

It was further agreed that the approach to be taken to the problem should be 
from the national (as opposed to a strictly Government user) standpoint. With 
these concepts and understandings in mind, the SFA began its work. Its first 
order of business was an analysis of the occupancy of certain radar bands, for 
which information was developed for study by the members. The SFA then 
undertook a review of radio spectrum allocations insofar as they pertain to the 
Table of Frequency Allocations above 27.5 mc/s. in order to develop a coordi- 
hated executive branch position with respect to the U.S. proposals for the forth- 
coming World Administrative Radio Conference scheduled for 1959. The SFA 
has more recently resumed its planning of a more long-range nature for the 
future use of the radio spectrum, in which effort it has been joined by the staff 
of the FCC. The present membership of the SFA is constituted as indicated in 
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the membership list which is attached as appendix C; its terms of reference are 
contained in appendix H. 

In addition to the basic committee and subcommittee structure, ad hoe groups 
are established from time to time as appropriate, to treat problems or conduct 
studies which because of their complexity cannot be handled effectively in the 
larger bodies. Since the reconstitution of the IRAC in October 1952, 65 sneh 
groups have been established. A list of the currently active ad hoe groups 
showing their dates of establishment, terms of reference and membership of 
each is attached as appendix D. 


VI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE IRAC AND THE FCO 


One of the agencies with which the IRAC is most closely associated is the 
Federal Communication Commission (FCC). The FCC licenses frequencies for 
all non-Federal Government radio stations, whereas the IRAC, on behalf of the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, assigns frequencies to 
the radio stations of the Federal Government. Although the scope of operation 
of each agency can thus be clearly delineated, the activities of each cannot be 
wholly separated, since the assignment of any frequency on the part of one 
agency may effect the assignments of other frequencies by the other agency, 
Each body therefore cannot assign frequencies with complete impunity but must 
do so only after coordination between them. Such coordination is achieved by 
the attendance of the Commission’s liaison representative at joint FCC/IRAG 
meetings. To summarize: The IRAC and the FCC are completely independent 
bodies having equal authority and responsibility within their individual areas of 
interest which coordinate matters of mutual interest through the medium joint 
FCC/IRAC meetings. To augment this arrangement, a memorandum of agree 
ment has been entered into between the IRAC and the FCC, dated October 1940, 
This Agreement, currently valid, is attached as appendix E. 

After effecting the coordination outlined in the agreement, final action can be 
taken by either organization without further reference to the other. However, 
each has never, throughout the years, failed to take cognizance of the com- 
ments of the other. That this is so is well indicated by the fact that of the 
many thousands of frequency actions that have been consummated by the FCO 
and the IRAC, only a very insignificant percentage have resulted in cases of 
harmful interference. 

VII. IRAC BUDGET 


Prior to 1938 the Committee functioned without a budgetary appropriation 
as such, its relatively minor costs being absorbed in the overall budgets of its 
agency. 

By 1938, because of the ever-increasing workload, it has become evident that 
the functions of the Committee should be provided for on a more orderly and 
businesslike basis by suitable appropriations of the Congress. In 1938 a budget 
was prepared and earmarked for the IRAC, but made a part of the appropria- 
tion for the FCC for the fiscal year 1939-40. Subsequent budgets for IRAC 
were handled in this manner until 1951 when the budget for fiscal year 1953 
was Submitted to the FCC for inclusion in the Commission budget but to be ear- 
marked for IRAC. What happened to the fiscal year 1953 budget is described 
below. 

Executive Order 10297 of October 9, 1951, providing for a telecommunications 
adviser to the President, also provided that the IRAC should report to and as- 
sist the adviser in the performance of his functions as he might request. Upon 
assuming office, the adviser was confronted with a critical budgetary situation 
in the IRAC. The Committee had been trying for some years to obtain funds 
for an adequate secretariat but as a result of the budgetary difficulties of the 
FCC, its efforts had been fruitless. The volume of work resulting from fre 
quency assignments and preparation for international telecommunication con- 
ferences had increased steadily following the Atlantic City Radio Conference in 
1947. The conflict in Korea and the tenseness of the world situation brought 
about a significant increase in frequency requirements for defense purposes. 
In December 1951, an agreement was adopted by the Extraordinary Adminis- 
trative Radio Conference (EARC) in Geneva, for a comprehensive program to 
implement the Atlantic City table of frequency allocations. Fulfillment of the 
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gbligations of the United States thus undertaken imposed a further burden on 
the IRAC. Furthermore, because of its limited staff the IRAC had been unable 
to maintain and publish in usable form frequency assignment records essential 
to the defense of the United States, not having published since 1942 its fre- 
quency assignment record of assignments to Government stations, and from 
1944 even to summarize its assignments in the form of draft executive orders 

herein the President confirms the interim assignments of IRAC and fulfills his 
responsibilities under the Communications Act of 1934. 

During the latter part of the year 1951, the adviser prevailed upon the De- 
partment of Defense to make available $29,270 to augment the IRAC funds for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1952 for the purpose of bringing the records up to 
date and for the establishment of a machine system to cover as much of the 
radio spectrum as possible. 

Following this action, the adviser prevailed upon the Bureau of the Budget 
to include in the fiscal year 1953 budget program of the FCC, provision for an 
adequate IRAC secretariat. However, that effort provided futile. Acting upon 
instructions from the President, the adviser called a meeting of the member 
agencies and proposed a schedule of subscription based upon the number of 
radio frequency applications submitted to the IRAC for processing by each 
agency and an estimate of each agency’s interest in national telecommunication 
matters whereby a total of approximately $129,000 would be available to the 
recordkeeping effort. By direction of the President, the proposed schedule was 
put into effect and the agencies involved subscribed pro rato funds accordingly 
for both fiscal years 1953 and 1954. This support enabled the IRAC secretariat 
to bring up to date its record of frequency assignments to Government stations 
by means of a machine record system. It further became possible to publish 
the records of such assignments on a current and periodic basis. 

By the terms of Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, as amended, which 
revoked Executive Order 10297 of October 9, 1951, the records, property, per- 
sonnel, and funds of the secretariat were transferred to the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization; the transfer became effective September 28, 1953. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1954, the budget request for the IRAC has been in- 
cluded in the budget estimate of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, but 
earmarked specifically for the IRAC. 


VIII. BECORDS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The IRAC is responsible for the maintenance of the frequency records con- 
cerning the particulars of all frequency assignments to Government radio sta- 
tions. These particulars are punched on IBM cards and are maintained by a 
machine record system. There are in excess of 207,000 cards being maintained 
by the IRAC secretariat, representing more than 69,000 frequency assignments. 
These cards are machine tabulated as the basis for publishing the IRAC station 
list titled “Frequency Assignments to Government Radio Stations and Classes 
of Stations.” The list is published semiannually in six volumes and a preface, 
and is distributed to the various agencies as required. Presently, the six vol- 
umes consist of approximately 2,900 pages. In addition to the semiannual list, 
there are published bimonthly supplements thereto, as well as agency lists show- 
ing the particulars of assignments of each individual agency having frequency 
assignments. 

The IRAC, in collaboration with the FCC, is also responsible for the prepara- 
tion, maintenance, publication and distribution of comprehensive mobilizaton 
plans for the use of the radio spectrum by the United States in the event of war 
or a national emergency. 


Ix. IRAC SECRETARIAT 


From the inception of the Committee in 1922 until the year 1934, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce furnished the Secretary and such secretarial service as was 
required. Such assistance was performed on a part-time basis. 

On October 5, 1933, the secretarial duties of the Committee were taken over 
by the Federal Radio Commission (FRC), which was superseded by the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) the following year. The execution of the 
functions of the secretariat was performed by two people on a part-time basis 
from the years 1934 to 1938. In the latter year, the Army and Coast Guard’ 
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each made available temporarily a full-time employee, to assist in the work of 
the secretariat. These employees worked exclusively on IRAC matters, 

In the year 1939, the Committee decided that it should have a secretariat ot 
its own. The FCC, accordingly, included an item in its budget for this p 
These funds permitted the employment of three clerks commencing July 1, 
to work exclusively on Committee matters. The Commission continued in fol. 
lowing years to include an item in its budget to cover the expenses of maintaip. 
ing a secretariat. By 1944, the work of the Committee and the secretariat had 
increased to a degree necessitating the employment of a total of five Clerks 
working exclusively on Committee matters. The years 1944 to the present hayg 
seen the work of the Committee expanded tremendously due to war time ang 
post-war activities, together with a corresponding expansion of the secretariat, 

Upon the reconstitution of the IRAC on October 6, 1952, its secretariat was 
merged with that of the Executive Committee of the Technical-Policy Steering 
Committee. 

By the terms of Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, as amended, the reg. 
ords, property, personnel, and funds of the secretariat were transferred to the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, although as a matter of administrative 
convenience the Department of Commerce administered the consolidated secre. 
tariat until September 28, 1953, at which time the transfer was completed, 

An organizational chart outlining the structure of the present secretariat js 
attached as appendix F. Is presently authorized level is 30 man-years, 


X. TRAC BYLAWS 


The earliest bylaws of the IRAC were adopted in 1923, and have been revised 
from time to time as changing conditions have dictated. 

The current bylaws stem from the reconstitution of the Committee on October 
6, 1952, as further amended on July 21, 1953, July 26, 1955, May 17, 1957, July § 
1958, and November 18, 1958. A copy is attached as appendix G. 


APPENDIXES 
AppENDIx A(1) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT Rapio ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman: Mr. William E. Plummer, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
room 408, Winder Building, code 113, extension 2314 

Executive Seeretary: Capt. Paul D. Miles, room 422, Winder Building, code 113, 
extension 585 
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Department or agency Representative 
———————————————_—_ ee 
Agroulture....-------------- E. C. Wagner, representative. -.... 

E. Allan Loew, alternate._........ 
i casenese eee Col. James D. Flashman, repre- 
Air F sentative. 
C. W. Loeber, alternate..........-. 
Tt emamwmuiiiis Lt. Col. Earl J. Holliman, repre- 
Ammy---- sentative. 
Maj. Daugherty M. Smith, Alter- 
nate. 
Seianl Aviation Agency.---| Win. 1. Hawthorne, representa 
ve. 
Allen Barnabei, alternate... .-.... 


Mr. W. F. etree | alternate li- 
aison representative. 

Mr. T. L. Heron, alternate liaison 
representative. 

Mr. W. L. North, alternate liaison 
representative. 

Mr. G, V. Stelzenmuller, alternate 
liaison ppreenteees. 

Mr. S. M. Myers, alternate liaison 
representative. 


simieemeateiai Mr. 8S. L. Windes, representative. 


Mr. Knoland J. Plucknett, alter- 


nate. 
sciatica Mr. Lyman G. Hailey, represen- 


tative. 
Mr. Harrison H. Merkel (I & NS), 
alternate. 


Navy...-------- cvececccconee Cmdr. L. R. Raish, representative- 


Mr. Wilfrid Dean, Jr., alternate. 


ae Dr. Arthur L. Lebel, representa- 


tive. 
Dr. D. R. MacQuivey, alternate_- 


idan Mr. J. L. Stewart (USCG), rep- 


resentative. 
Lt. John C. Fuechsel (USCG), al- 
ternate. 


U.S, Information Agency....| Mr. George Jacobs, representa- 


tive. 
Mr. Sidney Kessler, alternate---- 


Address and telephone No. 


Room 4004, South Bldg, code 111, ex- 
tension 3721. 

Room 4004, South Bldg., code 111, ex- 
tension 3762. 

Room 5-B-538, Pentagon, code 11, 
extension 77565/74227. 

Room 5-B-538, Pentagon, code 11, 
extension 74226/74227. 

Room B-D-965, Pentagon, code 11, 
a 72198/72194. 

0. 


Room 5-B-105, T-5 Annex, code 112, 
extension 3861. 

Room 2304, T-4 Bldg., code 112, exten- 
sion 3861. 

Room 1215, New Post Office Bldg., 
code 169, extension 240. 

Room 1215, New Post Office Bldg., 
code 169, extension 259. 

Room 2215, New Post Office Bldg., 
code 169, extension 597. 

Room 2224+-B, New Post Office Bidg., 
code 169, extension 231. 

Room 2224-A, New Post Office Bldg., 
code 169, extension 242. 

Room 6123, Interior Bldg., code 183 
extension 758. 

Room 6427, Interior Bldg., code 183, 
extension 2730. 

Room 7140, Justice Bldg., code 175, 
extension 460/304. 

Room 341, 119 D St. NE., code 154, 
extension 478. 

Room 5-E-777, Pentagon code 11, ex- 
tension 52102/56595. 

Room 5-E-781, Pentagon, code 11, ex- 
tension 52102/56595. 

Room 3418, Munitions Bldg., code 182, 
extension 2775. 

Room 3416, Munitions Bldg., code 182, 
extension 3230. 

Room 7312, 1300 E. St NW., code 184, 
extension 2947/5358. 

Room 7312, 1300 E St, NW., code 184, 
extension 5358/5344. 

Room 1721, Tempo R Bldg., code 181, 
extension 8567. 

Room 1721, Tempo R Bldg., code 181, 
extension 8567. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT Rapio Apvisory CoMMITTEE, 
FREQUENCY ASSIGNMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman: Lt. John C. Fuechsel (USCG), room 7312, 1200 E Street NW., code 
184, extension 5358/5344. 

Vice Chairman: Mr. Sidney Kessler, room 1721, Tempo R Building, 4th and 
Independence Avenue SW., code 181, extension 8567. 

Secretary: Mrs. Helen Barlow, room 427, Winder Building, code 113, extension 


3845/3457. 





U.8, Information Agency... 


Representative 





Mr. E. Allan Loew, representative. 
Mr. W. 8. Claypool, alternate- --. 


Mr. Robert H. Simmons, repre- 
sentative. 
Mr. Walter R. Owens, alternate-- 


Mr. Almer R. Rasmussen repre- 
sentative. 
Mr. Allen W. Anderson, alternate. 


= Paul N. Kugler, representa- 

ve. 

Mr. Allen Barnabei, alternate ___-- 

Mr. W. F. Bradlev, representative 
and liaison repre entative. 

Mr. Thomas L. Heron, alternate_. 


Mr. Emile R. Reniere, alternate... 
Mr. 8, L. Windes, representative. . 


Mr. Knoland J. Plucknett, alter- 
nate. 

a Lyman GQ. Hailey, representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Royce V. Colby, alternate --- 

Lt. (jg) Richard O. Allen, repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Rotert K. Morrell, alternate 

Dr. Donald R. MacQuivey, repre- 
sentative. 

Lt. John C, Fuechsel (USCG), 
representative. 

Mr. Daniel €pitz, alternate 

Mr. Sidney 
tive. 


.essler, representa- 


Mr. William E. Dulin, alternate... 


Address and telephone number 


Room 4004, South Bidg., code 111, ex- 


tension 3762. 

Agriculture Research Center, Belts- 
Md., code 82, extension 203. 

Room 6-B-530, Penrtagon-AFOAO 
F/C code 11, extension 74226, 

Room 5-B-544, Pentagon, code 11, ex- 
tension 74227. 

Room B-D-969, Pentagon, code 11, 
extension 75591/52371. 

Room B-D-969, Pentagon, code 11, 
extension 52371/75591. 


Room 2304, T-4 Bldg., code 112, ex- 
— 3861, 


0. 

Room 1215, New Post Office Bidg., 
code 169, extension 240. 

Room 1215, }ew Post Office Blidg., 
code 169, extension 259. 

Room 1215, }ew Post Office Bidg., 
code 169, extension 240, 

Room 6123, Interior Bldg., code 183, 
extension 758. 

Room 6627, Interior Bldg., code 183, 
extension 2730. 

Room 7140, Justice Bldg., code 175, 
= 460/304. 


0. 
Room 5-E-777, Pentagon, code 11, ex- 
— 56437/56595. 


0. 

Room 3416, Munitions Bldg., code 182, 
extension 3230. 

Room 7312, 1300 E St. NW., code 184, 
a 5358/5344. 


0. 

Room 1721, Tempo R Bidg., 4th and 
Independence Ave., SW., code 181, 
—— 8567, 

0. 





Note.—The security clearance of each representative and alternate representative listed in this document 
has been confirmed as Secret or higher in accordance with standards of the Executive Office of the President 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT Rapio ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FREQUENCY ALLOCATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959, 


MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman: Mr. William E. Plummer, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
room 408, Winder Building, code 113, extension 2314. 
Vice Chairman: Capt. Paul D. Miles, room 422, Winder Building, code 113, ey. 


tension’ 585. | 
Secretary: Mr. Chester R. Kirkevold, room 424, Winder Building, code 113, ex. 
tension 477. 


a | 


Department or agency Representative Address and telephone number 
sails seta nay aR eae eaan seamen tieei ee 
Air Fereiec. jsish se eck Maj. James E. Ogle...-...--------- Room 5-B-544, Pentagon, code 11, ex, 

tension 74226. 
ST. fraticia seca. Mr. Nathaniel White-.-~----.---- Room B-D-969A, Pentagon, code 11, 


extension 75886. 


RII its 01 in asain cc ticetohnd eho Meet sie CSE he nce 
Fis ace tee sitesi & a aa Barnabei, representa- Room 2304, T-4 Bldg., es ‘code | 112, exten. 
sion 3861. 
; Mr. Ww illiam B. Hawthorne, al- | Room 5B-105, T-5 Annex, code 112, 
: , ternate. extension 3861. 
{ hii sen Mr. Lyman G, Sigling....nesce. st Room 7140, Justice Bldg., code 175, 
: : extension 460. 
PO inci ecvninghdehciwunn dh Mr. Wilfrid Dean, Jr........-.---- Room 5-E-781, Pentagon, code 11, ex- 
tension 52102. 
State...-..- iat ad on dd Dr. Arthur L. Lebel. -.-.--..------.- Room 3418, Munitions Bldg., code 182, 
} extension 2775. 
NE -- 5 cccninamnsmiabee Mr. J. L. Stewart (USCG), repre- | Room 7312, 1300 E St. NW., code 184, 
: sentative. extension 5358. 


} Mr. Daniel C. Spitz, Alternate....| Room 7310, 1300 E St. NW., code 184, 
i extension 5358. 
. WER c nb bgu ces abidagny Mg, Sidney Kessler..............- Room 1721, Tempo R Bldg., code 181, 
; extension 8567. 


Ad He 
group 


10...--- 
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APPENDIX D 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT RapDIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
AcTIVE AD Hoc Groups, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1959. 


i 








| 
Ad Hoc | Date | Terms of reference Membership 
group No. | established | 
10...-------| Oct. 6,1952 | To consider and submit a report at an early Agriculture (convener), In- 
i (Reconstituted| date on the following matters: | terior, Executive Secretary. 
Mar. 31, 1959) | (a) the bylaws. | 
‘ (6) a draft constitution. 
3i...-.-----| Reactivated | To prepare and submit a report on the prin- Army (convener), Agricul- 
Dec. 20,1955 | ciples and technical factors necessary to ture, Air Force, FCC, 


make assignments to stations employing the 


Navy. 
tropospheric scatter technique. 





§4...-------| Oct. 14,1957 | To submit recommendations in respect of cer- USIA (convener), Air Force, 
a tain USIA proposed amendments to plan 1. 1, Army, Navy. 
§9.......---| July 8,1958 | To find a solution to the problem of the fre- | Chairman (convener), Air 
r | quency requirements of picket ships. | Force, Army, FCC, Navy, 
| | Executive Secretary. 
Oct. 14,1958 | (a2) To consider the satisfaction of require- | Chairman (conyener), Agri- 
ments for frequencies in the HF fixed culture, Air Force, Army 
| bands on which essential operations | Commerce, OCDM 
must be conducted in an emergency (the | | (C&W), Interior, Justice, 
L12 problem). | Nayy, State, Treasury. 
(6) To review and submit policy recommenda- | 
tions re.S012 type of frequency assign- 
ments. 
Te ie | Mar. 10,1959 | To study the procedure for the coordination | Treasury (convener), FCC, 


and assignment of radio frequencies with 
the objective of effecting improvement 
| through any practicable means. 
ae Mar. 31,1959 | Re the Atlantic City CONSOLAN station, Treasury (convener), FAA, 
(a) To report to the IRAC/FCC the FCC. 

technical factors which could ac- 

count for the results documented in 

Doc. 4581-2.01; and 
(6) To report to the IRAC/FCC the 

technical conditions, if any, that 

would insure no adverse effects to 

services operating in accordance 

with the Table of Frequency Al- 

locations in any future tests which 

might be agreed to in the light of 

this information. 


Executive Secretary. 


| aime Apr. 28,1959 | To study and submit recommendations as to | Treasury (convener), Air 
| the broad treatment that should be given Force, Army, FAA, FCC, 
in the Radio -Regulations to the survival Navy. 





frequency problem. 
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APPENDIX E 
INTERDEPARTMENT RapIo ApviIsORY COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


The following memorandum regarding basis of assignment of frequencies by 
the Federal Communications Commission and the Interdepartment Radio Ad. 
visory Committee was approved by the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Com. 
mittee on October 3, 1940, and by the Federal Communications Commission op 
October 22, 1940. 

“1. The Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee will cooperate with the 
Federal Communications Commission in giving notice of all proposed actions 
which would tend to cause interference to non-Government station operation, 
and the Federal Communications Commission will cooperate with the Interde. 
partment Radio Advisory Committee in giving notice of all proposed actions 
which would tend to cause inteference to Government station operation. Such 
notification will be given in time for the other agency to comment prior to final 
action. Final action by either agency will not, however, require approval by 
the other agency. 

“The two agencies will maintain up-to-date lists of their respective authorized 
transmitting frequency assignments. 

“2. Frequencies appearing in Executive orders assigning frequencies are un. 
derstood to be exclusively Government frequencies unless they bear the symbol 
“pe” “3” or “n” or a note specifically indicating otherwise and conversely, fre. 
quencies in lists of frequencies currently assigned to stations by the Federal 
Communications Commission are understood to be exclusively non-Government 
frequencies unless they bear the symbol “g”, “j”, or “n”, or a note specifically 
indicating otherwise.” 
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APPENDIX G 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C, 


(Doc. 401/5-3.06.2. (Revised: Nov. 18, 1958) ] 


BYLAWS, INTERDEPARTMENT RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ARTICLE I—NAME AND LOCATION 


Section 1. The Committee shall be known as the “Interdepartment Radio Ad. 
visory Committee” (IRAC). 
Section 2. The office of the Committee shall be at the seat of the Federa) 
Government. 
ARTICLE II—DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS 


Section 1. To formulate and recommend policies. plans and actions to the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in connection with the 
management and usage of radio frequencies by U.S. Government radio com- 
munication activities. In pursuance of this function, the Committee will under- 
take such cooperative efforts as are necessary to effect coordination with policies 
and plans applicable to non-Government operations and other radio communica- 
tion activities. 

Section 2. To supervise the application and execution of such policies, plans 
and actions pertaining to radio frequency usage and management as have been 
approved by the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Section 3. To provide adequate management for the operations of the Com- 
mittee. 

Section 4. To prepare periodic executive orders for submission to the Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, containing lists of radio frequency 
assignments for Government radio stations and classes of stations pursuant to 
the authority vested in the President by section 305 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (48 Stat. 1083) as amended and pursuant to Executive Order 10460, 
of June 16, 1953, as amended. The form and date of such preparation will be 
specified by the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Section 5. To assist and advise agencies of the Federal Government by means 
of technical opinions on questions within the field of activity of the Commitiee. 

Section 6. To authorize, subject to approval of the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, interim or temporary operation and to with- 
draw or modify such authorizations on any radio frequency pending issuance of 
a new executive order assigning frequencies. 

Section 7. To submit to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation a brief but comprehensive classified semiannual report outlining the prog- 
ress, accomplishments or deficiencies of the Committee’s work and any 
recommendations it may have regarding finances, secretariat personnel or other 
pertinent matters. These reports shall be prepared as of December 31 and 
June 30 and submitted to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation no later than February 1 and August 1, respectively. 


ARTICLE ITI—ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. The Committee shall be composed of one accredited representative 
each from the following agencies: Department of Agriculture, Department of the 
Air Force, Department of the Army, Department of Commerce, Department of 
the Interior, Department of Justice, Department of the Navy, Department of 
State, Department of the Treasury, the Federal Aviation Agency, and the US. 
Information Agency. 

Section 2. Each agency represented on the Committee shall have the right to 
accredit a regular alternate to function in the absence of its regular representa- 
tive. In the absence of the regular representative and regular alternate, an 
agency may designate a temporary alternate. Any representative or alternate 
may be accompanied to meetings of the Committee by such assistants as he 
desires. All representatives, alternates and assistants shall be officers or em- 
ployees of the agency they represent. 
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ARTICLE IV-—-RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. It shall be the immediate responsibility of the regular representa- 
tives to themselves perform the duties and functions listed in article Il, sections 
1, 2, and 3. 

ARTICLE V—IRAC OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Committee shall consist of a Chairman and Vice 
Chairman and shall be appointed by the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, to serve at his pleasure. 


ARTICLE VI—-EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Section 1. The Executive Secretary will be a full-time employee of the Com- 
mittee. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary is charged with the administration and 
management of the Secretariat, under the direction of the Committee. 

Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall function as the Secretary of the 
Committee, using such assistance as he may require. 


ARTICLE VII—IRAC SUBSTRUCTURE 


Section 1. The permanent substructure of the Committee shall consist of the 
Frequency Assignment Subcommittee (FAS) and the Secretariat. 

Section 2. Each Federal Government agency interested in the use of radio 
frequencies shall be eligible to apply for membership. Applications for mem- 
bership shall be addressed to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and will normally be referred to the IRAC for review and recom- 
mendation. An agency shall forfeit its membership if an accredited representa- 
tive has not been present for at least 9 of the preceding 12 regular meetings. 

Section 3. Each member agency shall have the right to name one accredited 
representative to the subcommittee and shall also have the right to accredit 
a regular alternate to function in the absence of the regular represenative. In 
the absence of the regular representative and regular alternate, an agency may 
designate a temporary alternite. Any representative or alternate may be 
accompanied at meet ngs of the subcommittee by such assistants as he desires. 
All representatives and assistants shall be officers or employees of the agency 
they represent. 

Section 4. The subcommittee shall have as its normal function unless other- 
wise directed by the Committee, carrying out the duties outlined under article 
II, section 4, 5, and 6, taking note of article 1V, section 1. 

Section 5. The officers of the subcommittee shall be a Chairman and Vice 
Chairman, who will be appointed by the Committee under such terms and tenure 
as it may establish. 

Section 6. To be eligible for the office of Chairman or Vice Chairman, the 
candidate must be an employee of a member agency and have been a rep. esenta- 
tive or alternate on the FAS or the IRAC for at least 1 year. 

Section 7. The Secretary of the subcommittee shall be a full time member 
of the Secretariat and shall be des gnated by the Executive Secretary, subject 
to approval of the Committee. 

Section 8. The Secretariat shall be composed of the Executive Secretary and 
clerical and techical pe sonnel as determined by the Committee to carry out the 
duties and functions prescribed by the Committee. 


ARTICLE VIII—MEETINGS AND PROCEDURE 


Section 1. Meetings of the Committee shall be called by the Chairman at his 
Volition or whenever requested by a major:ty of the members of the Committee. 
In case of unavailability of both the Chairman and the Vice Chairman, any 
three members of the Committee may issue a call for a special meeting. 

Section 2. The Subcomm’'ttee shall fix the day or days of the month on which 
regular meetings of the subcommittee will be held. At least one regular meeting 
Shall be held each month. Special meet.ngs may be called by the Chairman at 
his volition or whenever requested by a majority of the members of the Sub- 
committee or, in case of unavailability of both the Chairman and Vice Chairman, 
by any three members of the subcommittee. 

Section 3. In the absence of both officers of the committee (or subcommittee) 
the secretary shall call the meeting to order and shall preside until the com- 
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mittee (or Subcommittee) shall have appointed a temporary chairman for the 
meeting. 

Section 4. A majority of the representatives eligible to vote shall constitute g 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 5. All meetings shall be conducted in accordance with parliamentary 
procedure as outlined in “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 

Section 6. Not more than one accredited representative from each member 
agency shall participate in debate on a subject. He may call upon his assistants 
to present information and appropriate presentations. 


ARTICLE IX—VOTING 


Section 1, Except as provided in section 2 of this article, each of the member 
agencies shall have one vote. 

Section 2. On matters which are not the responsibility of the member agency 
by law or custom, the right to vote may not be exercised when the agency has 
not been represented (by its regular representative or regular alternate) at six 
of the nine preceeding meetings of the committee or subcommittee, as appropriate, 

Section 3. No proxies may be voted. 

Section 4. In the event that unanimous agreement on a question is not 
obtained, a minority opinion may be filed in the record. 

Section 5. Motions and elections are carried by a majority of the votes cast. 

Section 6. Recommendations to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to amend these bylaws or effect a change in member agencies shall] 
require a two-thirds vote of the committee. 


ARTICLE X—ADDITIONAL RULES 


Section 1. Any rules adopted by the committee shall be codified under the 
title “Code of Administrative Procedures”, which will be maintained by the 
executive secretary. 


ARTICLE XI—PERSONNEL SECURITY CLEARANCES 


Section 1. Regular members, regular alternates, and temporary alternates on 
the IRAC or the FAS, and employees of the secretariat shall be cleared for 
access to secret information in accordance with standards established by the 
Executive Office of the President. 

Section 2. Personnel participating as assistants, consultants, advisers or as 
members of special groups shall possess a security clearance equal to the classifi- 
cation of the information being considered. Such clearances will be in accord- 
ance with standards established by the Executive Office of the President. 

Section 3. Inquiries related to the security clearance of personnel shall be 
addressed to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

‘ Section 4. The executive secretary shall maintain a current record of approved 
clearances. 





APPENDIX H 


INTERDEPARTMENT RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1955. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FREQUENCY ALLOCATIONS 
1. PURPOSE 


1.1 In order that the IRAC may insure an equitable distribution of spectrum 
space among the radio services, provide for the most effective utilization of 
the radio spectrum, minimize harmful interference and lay the groundwork 
in preparation for the next international radio conference, thus enabling the 
Committee to assist and advise the President more effectively in carrying out 
his functions with respect to the management, allocation, and usage of radio 
frequencies by the Government of the United States, there is hereby established 
a Subcommittee on Frequency Allocations. 
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2. COMPOSITION 


21 The subcommittee shall be composed of a member from each of the 
following agencies: Department of the Air Force, Department of the Army, 
Department of Commerce, Department of the Navy, and the Department of the 
Treasury. 

In the absence of its regular member, a temporary alternate may be desig- 


ed. 
— Other member agencies of the IRAC may participate in the work of the 
subcommittee and shall have the right to have their views made a matter of 
record. Other agencies and individuals may be invited from time to time 
to present their views or make available their expert knowledge. 

23 The FCC shall be invited to nominate a liaison representative, to serve 
asa point of contact with the subcommittee. He will be invited to participate 
in the work of the subcommittee whenever appropriate. 


8. OFFICERS 


81 The Chairman of the TRAC shall serve as chairman of the subcommittee, 
and the executive secretary shall serve as vice chairman thereof. 


4. SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


41 A normal schedule of meetings of the subcommittee shall be established 
as dictated by the nature and urgency of its current agenda. The agenda and 
significant changes thereof shall have the concurrence of the main Committee. 
Normal meeting schedules shall be maintained as far as practicable, as long as 
incompleted items remain on the agenda. 


5. DOCUMENTATION 


5.1 Summary minutes of the meetings of the subcommittee shall be recorded 
in the files but distribution to members of the main Committee is not required 
unless specifically requested. Interim or final recommendations of the sub- 
committee shall be documented and made available to all regular members of the 
main Committee. 

5.2 In case unanimity is not reached with respect to an interim or final 
recommendation, both the majority and minority views shall be documented. 


6. TERMS OF REFERENCE 


61 The subcommittee shall maintain a continuing appraisal of the current 
and future needs of the various radio services, keep the main committee in- 
formed of significant problems, and make recommendations to the IRAC for 
changes in the table of frequency allocations or other actions designed to pro- 
vide for the most effective utilization of the radio spectrum in the national 
interest. In its reports to the IRAC the subcommittee shall call attention to 
the international aspects of recommended changes. 

6.2 In the performance of its work the subcommittee shall consider: 

6.21 current and planned frequency uses; 

6.22 the needs of existing radio services, new developments in existing 
services, new techniques, the applications of which may require revision 
of the table of frequency allocations, and new services for which the current 
table makes no provision ; 

6.23 specific proposals for expansion, reduction or changes in the break- 
down of frequency bands as now allocated, whether such proposals originate 
within or outside the TRAC; 

6.24 complaints of over-congestion or other apparent inequities in the 
oo of spectrum space among the several radio services or branches 

reof. 

63 Initially, the subcommittee shall review the IRAC table of frequency 
allocations above 25 megacycles in the light of present and planned occupancy 
to determine, as a matter of urgency, those portions of the spectrum wherein 
operational experience has demonstrated that serious interference problems 
exist or may be expected to arise. 
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OCDM TELE No. 7 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1959, 


CHRONOLOGICAL RESUME OF SIGNIFICANT INCIDENTS IN EFFORTS BY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO IMPROVE U.S. TELECOMMUNICATION MANAGEMENT FROM 1866 


1866: Post Roads Act, enacted in 1866, authorizing Postmaster General to 
annually fix rates for Government telegrams, was first Federal regulation of 
interstate electrical communication. 

1887: Interstate Commerce Commission authorized to require telegraph com. 
panies to interconnect their lines for more extended public service. 

June 24, 1910: Wireless Ship Act of 1910 enacted, requiring installation of 
wireless apparatus and operators on large seagoing passenger vessels. Enforce. 
ment of act was responsibility of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who 
at that time administered the domestic maritime navigation laws. 

1910: Mann-Elkins Act of 1910 authorized the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion to regulate accounting practices of wire carriers, and to regulate certain 
operations of radio-telegraph carriers. 

July 23, 1912: Wireless Ship Act of 1910 amended to cover large cargo ships 
and extended to include the Great Lakes. 

August 18, 1912: Radio Act of 1912 extended Government control to domestie 
radio communication in general as weil as to wireless telegraph, particularly 
in marine use. The act made provision for protection of Government operations, 
gave the President special authority over radio communication in an emer- 
gency, and placed licensing of stations and operators in the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

July 16, 1918: Public Resolution No. 38 authorized the President to control 
all communication during World War I. 

1921: Cable Landing License Act authorized the President to license the land- 
ing of operation of Ocean eables. Prior to that time the Presidents since 1869 had 
exercised this control under their broad Executive powers. The Secretary of 
State was authorized by Executive order to advise the President on the granting 
or revocation of such licenses. 

June 1, 1922: The Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC) was 
organized upon invitation of the Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, to assist and advise in carrying out the President’s responsibili- 
ties under the Radio Act of 1912. Since that time the President has relied upon 
the IRAC to handle the details of assignment of radio frequencies to Govern- 
ment agencies and has confirmed such assignments periodically by Executive 
order. 

February 27, 1927: Radio Act of 1927 enacted, creating a five-member Federal 
Radio Commission (FRC) to regulate certain aspects of radio, including the 
allocation of bands of frequencies to radio services, assignment of specific power, 
and issuance of station licenses. The act, assigned to the Secretary of Com- 
merce authority to assign call signs, inspect radio stations, and examine and 
license radio operators. These duties were absorbed by the FRC in 1932. Regu- 
latory authority over wire communication remained in the ICC. Chaos in the 
rapidly developing radio broadcast service was the prime reason for the act. 

March 29, 1927: President Coolidge wrote to the Secretary of Commerce stating 
that the performance of his duties, under section 6 of the Radio Act of 1927, 
involved the assigning of frequencies to Government stations and the avoidance 
of conflicts between various Government services and that in view of the nature 
of these duties, he wished to have applications from Government agencies for 
use of frequencies submitted to the IRAC which should make recommendations 
and advise him in such matters. 

January 23, 19384: Study of communications by an Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, Daniel C. Roper, Chairman, submitted to Senate Commerce Committee. 
The study and recommendation that radio, wire, and ocean cable communica- 
tion services be regulated by a single body influenced the enactment of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

The Committee considered: (1) types of communication agencies in the United 
States; (2) Government ownership of communication companies; (3) regula- 
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tion of two-way communication and broadcasting; (4) merger of companies; 
rates. 

Tai: Committee considered it desirable to establish a National Advisory 

Council, appointed by the President, of representatives of Government agencies. 

jhe Council, together with the civil regulatory body, to be responsible for formu- 

Jation of policy. Where policies involved Government, the Council and civil body 

to constitute a committee of the whole to hold public hearings. : p 

One member recommended the institution of national communication policy 
to include “Provision should be made for the permanent assignment of such 
radio frequencies and other communication facilities as are required for national 
defense and other authorized Government agencies and any policy upon which 
the Government decides should fully meet the requirements of national defense.” 

June 19, 1934: Communications Act of 1934 enacted, creating seven-member 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) ( as an independent agency to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce in communication by wire and radio, in- 
eluding radio broadcasting and radio operations of State and local governments. 
The act authorized the President to assign radio frequencies to stations belong- 
ing to and operated by the United States, and to control communication in an 
emergency. L 

November 9, 1935: President Roosevelt wrote to the Chairman, FCC, suggest- 
ing that the IRAC continue to function as a clearinghouse in the detailed alloca- 
tion of specific frequencies, but that its reports and draft Executive orders be 
submitted through the Chairman, FCC. 

September 20, 1940: Executive Order 8546 created the Defense Communica- 
tions Board (DCB), name changed to Board of War Communications (BWC) 
by Executive Order 9183 of January 15, 1942, to coordinate the relationship of 
all branches of communication to the national defense. The Board was com- 
posed of Chairman, FCC, as Chairman, the Chief S'gnal Officer of the Army, 
the Director of Naval Communications, the Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of the Division of International Communications, and the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of the Coast Guard. During a war in which the 
United States was a belligerent, or any national emergency the IRAC was to 
act as a committee of the Board, but in an advisory capacity. 

July 10, 1942: Combined and U.S. Joint Communications Boards created in 
the War-Navy Departments under the Combined and Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

1943: Senate Resolution 187 (78th Cong.) extended by Senate Resolution 24, 
79th Congress, directed a study of international communications by wire and 
radio. 

House of Representatives Resolution 21, 78th Congress, created select com- 
mittee to investigate FCC. Commissioner Craven recommended that (a) Con- 
gress clarify various jurisdictions over radio spectrum, (b) legalize TRAC and 
(c) President adjudicate FCC/IRAC differences. He advocated an advisory 
board to the President. The committee chairman said that Congress could 
not make the President accept advice. Senator White felt that military services 
would not accept unified control over the radio spectrum. 

June 1943: IRAC initiated planning for postwar frequency allocations. Work 
included exhaustive study of technical advances in electronic equipments and 
techniques in World War II and was largely the basis for the U.S. position at 
the Atlantic City Radio Conference, 1947. The IRAC report was submitted to 
the Department of State and the FCC June 1944. The final report was com- 
pleted June 27, 1945, incorporating minor changes resulting from coordination 
with the FCC following the hearing in docket 6651. 

August 15, 1944: FCC ordered hearing in Docket 6651, “In the Matter of the 
Allocation of Frequencies to the Various Classes of non-Government Services 
in the Radio Spectrum from 10 kilocycles to 30 million kilocycles,” scheduled for 
September 28, 1944. 

The FCC in November 1942 had invited the radio industry to organize to 
deal with problems of frequency allocation and system standards. The Radio 
Technical Planning Board (RTPB) was established by the Radio Manufacturers 
Association (now Electronic Industries Association-EIA) in collaboration with 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. The RTPB reviewed postwar needs of all 
radio services and submitted a report October 1944. Meanwhile FCC staff 
worked closely with the IRAC. 

Hearing in Docket 6651 lasted from September 28 to November 2: FCC pro- 
posed allocation plan was issued January 15, 1945; further hearing was held 
from February 28 to March 8, 1945; FCC table (25-44 and 108-30,000 megacycles) 
issued May 25 and table (44-108 megacycles) issued June 27, 1945. 
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The U.S. proposals, formulated as a result of the IRAC/FCC work, emb 
two important new concepts: (1) an international frequency registration 
which would examine proposed uses of frequencies for technical freedom from 
harmful interference before they were accorded status in an international fre, 
quency list, and (2) international fixed circuits would be engineered. 
Atlantic City Conference, 1947, adopted the first and established the Interng. 
tional Frequency Registration Board (IFRB). The conference accepted the 
second but was unable to carry it out in the time available because of too great 
demands for frequencies. The Provisional Frequency Board (PFB) was created 
to engineer the circuits. The PFB (Jan. 15, 1948) also failed in this endeayor. 

March 14, 1946: Telecommunications Coordinating Committee (TCC) wag 
established under sponsorship of the Department of State by voluntary agree. 
ment of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Commerce, and FCC. Later the Air Forge 
was added. 

At the outset it was thought that the TCC could formulate policies and develop 
plans and progams which would promote the most effective use of wire and 
radio facilities. The FCC pointed to its statutory responsibilities for policy 
formulation and advice to Congress. State reiterated its initial view that the 
TCO could work only by unanimity and that there must be no intrusion op 
responsibilities of agencies. As a result, although it has a long history of try. 
ing to establish itself as a mechanism for the formulation of national policy, 
it has proved to be ineffectual and today is advisory only to State. 

June 21, 1946: Study, project 46-40 by Seidman and Moore, Bureau of the 
Budget, on “Allocation of Radio Frequencies to Government Agencies-Final re 
port, Project 46-40.” 

The study was designed to determine the organization required to carry out 
the President’s responsibility for assigning radio frequencies to Government 
stations. It recommended the establishment, by Executive order, of an office 
of the Coordinator of Government Radio in the Executive Office of the Pregj- 
dent. The terms of reference are essentially those assigned to OCDM by Execn- 
tive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, as amended. 

The report brought out some basic facts, two of which are: (1) The FCC 
operates a a defender of non-Government interest in working with the IRAGC. 
If charged with making all frequency assignments it would be subject to much 
greater political pressure and to accusations of bias from both sides. In turn, 
its regulation of private radio would be made more difficult. (2) It has been 
proved amply that executive agencies will not allow a co—equal agency to con- 
trol their internal operations. It stated * * * on a proposal to create a De 
partment of Communications * * * “the regulation of one department by an- 
other generally has been quite unsuccessful.” 

February 24, 1947: Executive Order 9831 abolished the Board of War Con- 
munications. 

January 15, 1948: Provisional Frequency Board (PFB), International Tele 
communication Union, convened in Geneva, Switzerland. The Board was 
created by the Atlantic City 1947 Administrative Radio Conference to draft 
an engineered frequency list for submission to the Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference (EARC) then scheduled for The Hague on September 1, 
1950. 

The Board adjourned February 28, 1950, without having achieved its main 
objective of drafting a frequency list for all frequency uses between 4 and 
27.5 megacycles. It failed because the demand for frequencies far exceeded 
the supply and countries, including the United States, could not or would 
not reduce their demands. 

The U.S. delegation to the, PFB was assisted at home by the Washington Pro- 
visional Frequency Board Liaison Committee. The chairman of the U.S. dele 
gation, in a confidential report dated March 27, 1950, was critical of the com- 
mittee’s failure to function because of member agency reluctance to revise re 
quirements on a realistic basis. However, his main report dated March 2% 
and one by an RCA adviser to the delegation, dated December 14, 1950, indicated 
that other countries would not follow the U.S. lead in revising requirements. 

(This item is included because it points to the difficulty encountered in devel- 
oping a U.S. position for international negotiations). 

February 3, 1949: Senate Resolution 50, 8lst Congress, introduced by Senator 
Johnson, of Colorado, directed Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to make investigation, among other things of communication problems, 
including (a) the problems relating to U.S. common carriers in domestic and in- 
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tional operations, including relationship of problems to national security ; 

(b) the problems presented by requirements of international treaties and con- 

yentions re necessary revisions of Communications Act; (¢) the problems arising 

from the unprecedented demands for frequencies for non-Government users; and 
licies which Congress should adopt for the granting of such allocations. 

The FCC, IRAC, and the several Government agencies submitted reports on 
their radio frequency usage and wire operations. 

The resolution resulted in no changes in the act with respect to the allocation 
of frequencies to Government stations although Senator Johnson on April 24, 
1951 introduced bill, S. 1378, to assign that responsibility to the FCC. 

August 10, 1949: Senator McFarland introduced bill, S. 1973, to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to deal with noncontroversial FCC organization, 

ural, and appellate matters to clarify the meaning and intent of the act. 

Bill passed the Senate, August 9, 1949, but failed in the House. 

Public Law 554, 82d Congress, 2d session, 5658, enacted July 16, 1952, to amend 
the act, achieved much of the purpose of bill, S. 1378. 

January 24, 1950: Representative Sadowski introduced bill, H.R. 6949, to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 to provide inter alia for an independent 
agency in the executive branch to be known as the Frequency Control Board. 
The five-man Board was to formulate plans and policies with respect to the 
utilization of the radio spectrum, allocate frequencies and bands of frequencies, 
assign frequencies to Government stations, and prescribe regulations to govern 
the assignment, by the FCC, of frequencies to non-Government stations. Addi- 
tionally, the Board was to have authority to disapprove FCC assignments which 
would cause harmful interference to any Government use of radio. The bill 
would have authorized a Military Liaison Committee to advise the Board. By 
virtue of right of appeal to the President through the Secretary of Defense, 
the Committee, in matters of national defense, would have virtual veto power 
over the Board. The bill failed of enactment because of establishment of the 
President’s Communications Policy Board (PCPB) and because of strong op- 

tion. 
ve cosventathve Sadowski stated that he introduced bill, H.R. 6949, to bring 
before the Committee problems which had arisen since the act was last amended 
in 1942 so that the Committee would have a full understanding of the substantive 
problems involved in connection with its consideration of the McFarland bill, 
8. 1973. 

February 17, 1950: Executive Order 10110 established the President’s Com- 
munications Policy Board (PCPB) to study and to make recommendations on the 
policies and practices which should be followed by the Federal Government in 
the field of telecommunication to meet the broad requirements of the public in- 
terest. The Board was to report by October 31, 1950—later extended to Febru- 
ary 16, 1951. 

Decision to appoint Board stemmed in part from inability of existing organiza- 
tions to resolve competing requirements of FCO on behalf of non-Government 
users and Government agencies for high frequencies as submitted to Provisional 
Frequency Board, and to provide U.S. delegation to PFB with timely guidance. 

February 16, 1951: The President’s Communications Policy Board (PCPB) 
forged - report “Telecommunications—A Program for Progress,” published 

The PCPB uncovered the fundamental issues in U.S. telecommunications and 
pointed the way toward their solution. The Board, in its report, reduced the 
general problems to five specific issues: 

(1) “How shall the United States formulate policies and plans for guidance 
in reconciling the conflicting interest and needs of Government and private users 
of the spectrum space—that is, for guidance in making the best use of its share 
of the total spectrum? 

(2) “How shall the United States meet the recurrent problems of managing 
its a eenicelens resources to meet the changing demands of national 
security 

(3) “How shall the United States develop a national policy and position for 
= with other nations in seeking international telecommunication agree- 
men 

(4) “How shall the United States develop policies and plans to foster the 
soundness and vigor of its telecommunication industry in the face of new tech- 
nical developments, changing needs, and economic developments? 

(5) “How shall the U.S. Government strengthen its organization to cope 
with the four issues stated above?” 
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The Board spent nearly a year seeking answers to those five problems, jt 
examined many phases of the problems of national telecommunication policy 
and practice. It consulted the best-qualified Government and private sources 
It considered and rejected (a) the establishment of a superboard to allocate 
the spectrum space to the FCC and to Government agencies, and (‘b) the ag. 
signment to the FCC of responsibility for the allocation of frequencies to Goy. 
ernment agencies—the latter was concurred in by the FCC. 

As the study progressed, the Board became more and more aware of the great 
complexity of the problem and of the fact that no temporary or part-time Board 
could do justice to the whole of it. The Board concluded, in part, that— 

(1) As to the pressures on the radio spectrum: “The resolution of these prob. 
lems can be secured only through adequate, energetic management, which de. 
mands that the Government organize itself to take a comprehensive view of the 
telecommunication field.” 

(2) As to Government organization: “Fundamental changes in telecommy. 
nications requires the overhaul of Government machinery for formulaitng tele 
communications policy and for administering certain telecommunications ae. 
tivities in the national interest”; and “The whole Government telecommunica. 
tions structure is an uncoordinated one and will be even less adequate in the 
future than it has been in the past to meet the ever-growing complexities of tele. 
communications. A new agency is needed to give coherence to the structure.” 

The Board recommended that— 

(1) There be established in the Executive Office of the President a three 
man Telecommunications Advisory Board—or as a minimum a single telecom- 
munications adviser to the President—to advise and assist the President in 
the execution of his responsibilities in telecommunication. This Board should 
carry out the planning and executive functions required by the President's 
powers to assign frequencies to Government users, and to exercise control over 
the Nation’s telecommunication facilities during a national emergency or war, 
It should stimulate and correlate the formulation of plans and policies to 
insure maximum contribution of telecommunication to the national intereset, 
and maximum effectiveness of U.S. participation in international negotiations, 
The Board should recommend necessary legislation to the President, and ‘ad- 
‘vise him on legislation. The Board should stimulate research on problems in 
telecommunication. It should establish and monitor a system of initial justifi- 
eation and continued use of frequencies by Government agencies, and, in co- 
operation with the FCC, supervise the division of spectrum space between Gov- 
ernment and non-Government users. 

(2) The FCC should be strengthened in funds and organizational structure so 
that it can better carry out its duties, and can participate more fully in gov 
ernmentwide formulation of policy. 

(3) Appropriate units within the Department of State should be strengthened 
for better performance of functions in telecommunication. 

(4) Other Government agencies should strengthen their machinery for formu- 
lating telecommunication policy, and for relating that policy to the other polf- 
cies and programs served by telecommunications. 

(5) The Government should step up its program for conducting and stimu- 
lating research in telecommunication, especially in those fields bearing on propa- 
gation and frequency utilization. 

Disposition of the recommendations: 

(1) The President approved the recommendation of the PCPB to provide for 
a telecommunications adviser within the Executive Office of the President by 
issuing Executive Order 10297 of October 9, 1951, and appointed Mr. Haraden 
Pratt, vice president of the American Cable & Radio Corp., to that position. 
Mr. _ was assigned essentially the responsibilities recommended by the 
Board. 

Mr. Pratt assumed office and his responsibilities October 12, 1951. He had 
just established his office with a three-man professional staff, two of whom 
had been recommended by the Board, and began to win the cooperation of the 
‘agencies and to make real progress when Executive Order 10460 was issued 
June 16, 1953, abolishing the position of telecommunications adviser to the 
President and asssigning the functions to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, merging FCDA and ODM into 
the new Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization July 1, 1958, resulted in the 
execution of the President’s telecommunication functions being placed four 
‘echelons below the President. 
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(2) The FCC was reorganized in 1952—whether for the better remains to be 
seen, Its appropriations have not kept pace with increasing costs. Its participa- 
tion in Governmentwide formulation of policy is unchanged. 

(3) The Department of State units concerned with telecommunications have 
lost several officials with no replacements. 

(4) Other Government departments and agencies have improved their organi- 
gations and staffing, have instituted improved procedures and application of 
policy, and have shown a marked improvement in working for the national 
interest. The size of their staffs, however, has not kept up with the increas- 
ing workload in the present world situation. 

(5) Considerable research has been and is being conducted. More should be 
stimulated and carried on. 

April 24, 1951: Bill S. 1378, introduced by Senator Edwin C. Johnson, chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to amend section 
305(a) of the Communications Act of 1934 to provide for FCC assignment of 
frequencies to Government stations in accordance with rules and regulations 
approved by the President and to provide for public hearing on such assign- 
ments. 

Chairman Coy, FCC, by direction of FCC, on August 15, 1951, wrote to Senator 
Johnson that the FCC believed it preferable to await the results of further im- 
plementation of the recommendations by the President’s Communications Policy 
Board. Chairman Coy referred to the PCPB’s consideration of the role of the 
FCC in the assignment of frequencies to all users, the unlikelihood of acceptance 
of the FCC as an impartial arbiter, the Board’s view that it would be unwise 
to establish a superboard with overall assignment responsibility, and the ap- 
pointment of a telecommunications adviser to the President. 

The bill failed of enactment. 

Cctober 9, 1951: Executive Order 10297 provided for a telecommunications 
adviser to the President (TAP) to assist and advise the President with respect 
to his telecommunication funetions and to direct the activities of the IRAC. 
This position was established pursuant to the recommendation of the President’s 
Communications Policy Board and with essentially the recommended terms of 
reference. The President appointed the Honorable Haraden Pratt as the tele- 
communications adviser to the President and. directed the National Security 
Resources Board to furnish him staff assistance. A small staff was organized 
and functioning October 12 when Mr. Pratt assumed his responsibilities. 

December 10, 1951: Executive Order 10312, providing for emergency controk 
over certain Government and non-Government stations engaged in radio com- 
munication or radio transmission of-energy (CONELRAD) was issued. Respon- 
sibility for review of and concurrence in plans prior to their implementation was 
assigned to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, National Security Re- 
sources Board (later changed to Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
still later, July 1, 1958, to Director of Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization). 
This order involved planning under the President’s emergency authority pursuant 
to section 606(c) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. Failure to 
appoint a single coordinator gave rise to some difficulty in resolving several 
questions and the telecommunications adviser to the President had to assume 
that responsibility. This assumption was resisted by the Department of De: 
fense and questioned by FCC. 

January 11, 1952: Technical Policy Steering Committee established by tele- 
communications adviser to the President to provide guidance to carry out U.S: 
international treaty obligations under the Extraordinary Administrative»Radio 
Conference Agreement, Geneva 1951. ’ 

The Executive Committee of the TPSC, consolidated with the IRAC October 
6, formulated principles, programs, and procedures necessary to provide for large- 
scale readjustments of U.S. radio operations to bring them into accord with the 
Atlantic City “1947 Table of Frequency Allocations.” 

The program of readjustment for U.S. Government operations was completed 
about June 1, 1957, when the final adjustment period began. The final adjust- 


_Ment period ended in February 1958. 


February 1952: Telecommunications adviser to the President arranged for 
necessary additional funds, through agency contribution, and initiated action 
to increase the IRAC Secretariat and to establish a machine record system for 
frequency assignments in order to bring the records up to date and make them 
readily available to using agencies on a current basis. 
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February 13, 1952: The TAP promulgated policy “Any rights of any agencies 
of the United States to operate on any radio frequencies are considered to he 
vital national resource. Such rights shall therefore be regarded as rights helq 
by the United States as a whole, and they may be transferred by this Government 
from one user to another, as required in the overall national interest.” 

February 27, 1952: First United States-Canada EARC implementation meeting, 
Ottawa, Canada, to coordinate efforts. 

May 12, 1952: Telecommunications Planning Committee (TPC), established 
by TAP to assist and advise him with respect to his telecommunication functions, 
TPC was comprised of senior communication officials of the Government. 

July 1, 1952: Executive Order 10396—A issued assigning frequencies to Goy- 
ernment radio stations as of October 1, 1951, and authorized interim assignments 
by IRAC, subject to approval of TAP. This was the first such order since 
Executive Order 9427—A of February 2, 1944, and reestablished the concept of 
periodic orders assigning frequencies to Government radio stations. 

August 1952: United Kingdom-Canada-United States meeting, Washington, 
D.C., to discuss EARC readjustment programs. 

October 6, 1952: Reconstituted the IRAC with a permanent Chairman desig- 
nated by the telecommunications adviser to the President from his staff and 
with the additional responsibility to formulate and recommend policies, plans, 
and actions in connection with the management and usage of radio frequencies by 
the U.S. Government. The FCC withdrew as a regular member and in liey 
thereof designated a liaison representative to enable the Commission to work 
jointly with the IRAC in the solution of mutual problems. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the TPSC was abolished. 

October 9, 1952: TAP, pursuant to letter dated October 7, 1952, from the Presi- 
dent, initiated action to secure necessary additional funds through agency assess- 
ment to establish and maintain the IRAC Secretariat at sufficient strength 
during fiscal year 1953 to handle the workload and maintain records of assign- 
ments in a current status. Similar arrangements for fiscal year 1954 were 
ordered by the President. 

February 12, 1953: TAP undertook evaluation of technical impact of U.S, 
international broadcasting on other U.S. telecommunication and frequency usage 
and made recommendations, May 12, for the continuance of broadcasting. This 
evaluation was brought about by differences between the Departments of State 
and Defense. The TPC was augmented by five persons from private life to 
advise in the evaluation. 

June 16, 1953: The President accepted the resignation of the telecommunica- 
tions adviser to the President and issued Executive Order 10460 abolishing the 
position and transferring the functions to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (later assigned to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization by Executive Order 10773 of July 1, 1958, as amended). 

June 30, 1953: IRAC completed program for the establishment of a machine 
record system for frequency assignments, elimination of backlog accumulated 
since 1942, and maintenance of record in current status. 

August 3, 1953: Bill H.R. 6819 introduced by Representative Wolverton to 
establish a Telecommunications Policy Committee to (1) coordinate the develop- 
ment of telecommunication policies and standards; (2) formulate plans and 
policies with respect to the best possible utilization of the radio spectrum and 
eommunication media in promoting the interests of the United States. Partici- 
pating agencies were, initially to be the Departments of State, Defense, and 
Commerce, and the FCC with others to be added by the President. 

The effect of the bill would have been to establish a high level IRAC. The 
bill failed of enactment. 

1958: The President directed the Director, ODM, to (a) coordinate the im- 
plementation of all actions in the field of telecommunication in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and to report to the National Security Council periodically with respect 
to progress in the implementation of policies approved by the NSA in this area; 
and (b) take additional steps to improve the management and administration 
of the radio frequency spectrum, with particular reference to the problems created 
by the divided responsibilities of the President and the FCC and by difficulties of 
international coordination. 

August 1953: Budget estimate for IRAC for fiscal year 1954 included in ODM 
budget request, giving IRAC a consolidated budget for the first time. 

Formulated program for expansion of U.S. radio monitoring activities to 
improve capability to guard against undetected clandestine radio stations. 
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Presented request for $950,000 to Congress in March 1954. Congress denied 
request. y i : . 6) ; 

United States-Mexico meeting, Mexico City, Mexico, on coordinating of radio 
communication assignments. er ; si 

September 23, 1953: Defense Mobilization Order IX-1 reestablished Telecom- 
munications Planning Committee (TPC). 

October 1, 1953: IRAC records, property, funds and Secretariat personnel 
transferred to ODM from FCC and Department of Commerce. 

November 5, 1953: ODM General Administrative Order LX-1 established the 
position of Assistant Director for Telecommunications with the responsibilities 
enumerated in Executive Order 10460, and directed the IRAC to report through 
the Assistant Director. Mr. William A. Porter, was appointed as Assistant 

tor. 
P aeweniher 5, 1953: IRAC established principles for the assignment and use 
of radio frequencies by Government agencies, including assurance that requests 
are justified and assignments are used and not stored. Application of principles 
resulted in discontinuance of priority of use of frequencies as among agencies. 

April 1, 1954: Second U.S.-Canada EARC implementation meeting, Ottawa, 
Canada. This meeting dealt largely with regional matters such as region 2 plan 
and aeronautical planned frequency usage. 

April 5, 1954: ODM directed that all IRAC correspondence with other agencies 
on U.S. policy or positions be submitted to ODM for approval.and dispatch. 

July 1, 1954: IRAC adopted procedure for monthly review and notification by 
Government agencies of assignments no longer needed. 

July 29, 1954: Senate Joint Resolution 96 approved, estabiishing a nine-mem- 
ber Commission on Governmental Use of International Telecommunications to 
examine, study, and report on objectives, operations, and effectiveness of our 
information programs with respect to prompt development of techniques, 
methods, and programs for greatly expanded and far more effective operation in 
this vital area of foreign policy through the use of foreign telecommunications 
(USIA programs). 

No funds were appropriated and no members were appointed. The resolu- 
tion is of interest here mainly because at one stage in its consideration an 
attempt was made to enlarge its responsibilities to include a study of spectrum 


September 8, 1954: The ODM-IRAC undertook a study of FCC request for re- 
allocaton of frequency band 162-170 megacycles for non-Government land-mobile 
radio service use in the 50 largest standard metropolitan areas and rural areas 
of the United States. ODM letter of November 17 outlined the views of the Gov- 
ernment agencies and suggested that a study embracing the U.S. table of fre- 
quency allocations from 27.5 to at least 400 megacycles should be undertaken as 
soon as possible but not later than July 1, 1955. There was no response. 

Following exhaustive study by ODM and discussion with FCC staff, the FCO 
staff suggested an alternative interim proposal for reallocation of 4 megacycles 
of space in seven largest areas. An IRAC report of December 20, 1956, recom- 
mended against the reallocation because it would preclude the satisfaction of 
vital foreseeable requirements of the Government in the VHF spectrum. The 
IRAC recommended, instead, a comprehensive review of the table above 30 
megacycles. 

There was no further correspondence on the subject. The review of the table 
in preparation for the 1959 administrative radio conference, coordinated with 
the FCC April 11, 1958, disposed of the matter. 

October 26, 1954: Executive Order 10571—A was issued assigning frequencies 
to Government radio stations as of April 1, 1954. For the first time since 1928 
all station assignments were listed for review and confirmation by the President. 

November 4, 1954: Cabinet Committee on Telecommunications Policy and Or- 
ganization established, with Director, ODM, as Chairman and Secretaries of 
State and Defense as members. The Committee was to review existing policies 
and programs affecting all forms of electrical communication except domestic 
broadcasting and report by January 31, 1955. The Committee made no formal 
report and was abolished July 3, 1957, and the responsibility assigned to the 
Director, ODM. 

November 9, 1954: ODM directed IRAC to establish a program for the improve- 
ment of the format and usefulness of the printed frequency assignment record. 

December 1954: IRAC adopted procedure whereby new assignments in the 


fixed service are given provisional status with periodic review until assignments 
are placed into use. 
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May 23, 1955: ODM directed IRAC to refer applications for operational scatter 
(ionospheric and tropospheric) circuits to ODM for approval before assignments 
are made, pending promulgation of policy guidance. This directive was isgneq 
because of indications that use of the scatter techniques was being considered in 
several instances where it was not justified by requirements. 

June 21, 1955: Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce con- 
vened ad hoc Advisory Committee on allocations to make a survey and rea 
praisal of the television allocations. Dr. Edward L. Bowles, Chairman, gsyp- 
mitted a chairman’s report March 1958, advising that the Committee was unable 
to make specific engineering recommendations which would correct the frequene 
use plan. 7 

Dr. Bowles, in his letter to Senator Magnuson, summarized the results of the 
study in four recommendations: 

(1) An independent audit of the UHF-VHF allocation problem. (In his 
letter he wrote that an expenditure of $1 million to $2 million might not lead 
to an answer. ) 

(2) An objective review of the Commission’s mandate, management, oper- 
ation, and budget. 

(Dr. Bowles commented that a review would not guarantee against future 
errors of judgment.) 

(3) The establishment of a communications office or authrity as part of 
the executive structure. 

(Dr. Bowles overlooked the Presidential assignment of responsibility for 
telecommunication to OCDM, existing coordination between OCDM-FCC, and 
OCDM-FCC study of allocations in preparation for the 1959 radio confer. 
ence. ) 

(4) An authoritative classified review of the radio spectrum requirements 
of the Nation as a whole, conducted at Executive level. 

(Such a review was completed April 11, 1958, and adopted by the FCO 
April 16, 1958.) 

The committee divided, 4 to 3, on the report by Dr. Bowles. 

August 15, 1955: ODM suggested to IRAC that it establish a permanent sub- 
committee to maintain continuing review of the table of frequency allocations to 
insure an equitable distribution of the radio spectrum space among radio services 
and to provide allocations for newly developed techniques and radio services, 

October 11, 1955: IRAC established the Select Subcommittee on Frequency 
Allocations to insure an equitable distribution of spectrum space among various 
radio services, provide for the most effective utilization of the radio spectrum, 
minimize harmful interference, and lay the groundwork in preparation for the 
next international radio conference, devoting increased and continuing attention 
ot these responsibilities. 

FCC was informed October 21 of the establishment of the SSFA and urged to 
work with the subcommittee. The FCC accepted in a mild way November 4, 1955. 

April 13, 1956: Informed FCC that based upon intensive study of use of radio 
spectrum between 50 and 30 megacycles, begun in November 1955 and carried out 
jointly with the Commission, the Government could not release any VHF spec- 
trum space because of essential requirements of national defense and security 
and the farflung aeronautical airways and communications systems. 

April 20, 1956: Mobilization plan for use of the radio spectrum in an emer- 
gency was promulgated. 

April 23, 1956: Telecommunications Advisory Board (TAB) established by 
DMO-IX-2 to furnish advice and guidance to the Director, ODM, or his wartime 
suecessor on national telecommunications mobilization plans and related tele 
communication matters. 

June 11, 1956: Third United States-Canada EARC implementation meeting, 
Washington, D.C. Views were exchanged on a number of matters. Agreement 
was reached for the coordination of the Government frequency band 162-174 
megacycles usage near the border. 

June 27, 1956: ODM directed IRAC to refer applications for assignment of 
frequencies for radio backup of domestic wire lines to ODM for review prior to 
assignment action pending promulgation of policy guidance. This action was 
necessitated because the number of applications exceed the supply of frequencies 
and it was considered necessary to establish priorities. Policy guidance on 
Government use of high frequencies below 30 megacycles for domestic fixed serv- 
ice was promulgated January 13, 1958, as DMO IX-3. 

Mid 1956: IRAC instituted a program for improvement of the list of fre- 
quency assignments by the removal of agency summary listings. 
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October 19, 1956: ODM addressed to heads of all Government departments and 
agencies, letter drafted by IRAC about the need for close coordination between 
those responsible for research and development and those responsible for fre- 
quency management. A similar letter was addressed to the FCC for possible 
dissemination to industry. ' . ; i 

November 13, 1956: Invited FCC to join ODM in locating vital frequency 
assignment records outside of Washington. On November 20, because of situ- 
ation in Suez, requested FCC to furnish duplicate of its assignment record. 
Cards became available in December, About that time FCC advised duplicate 
card record would meet their needs in case of an emergency, ; 

December 18, 1956: Pursuant to a request by the FCC, the IRAC met in a 
special joint session with representatives of the FCC and the aviation industry 
to discuss the accommodation of frequency requirements for au airborne prox- 
imity indicator of the radar type and depending upon cooperation by other air- 
craft. The group was given pertinent information about other uses of the 
desired bands. Later, representatives of industry met with representatives of 
the military services. Still later, industry dropped the project because of con- 
dusion that a cooperative system was not satisfactory and no exclusive fre- 
quency bands were available. 

January 16, 1957: Executive Order 10695—-A was issued assigning frequencies 
to Government radio stations as of July 1, 1956. 

January 23, 1957: Transmitted to the FCC the IRAC proposal for the protec- 
tion of radioastronomy observations of the hydrogen line frequency of 1,420 
megicycles from harmful interference from other radio services. Coordination 
was completed in connection with proposals for changes in the national and 
international tables of frequency allocations. 

1957: IRAC instituted, for a trial period of 1 year, a procedure for the coordi- 
nation and recording of U.S. frequency assignments in extraterritorial areas. 

February 28, 1957: FCC ordered hearing in the matter of allocation of fre- 
quencies above 890 megacycles. Hearing set for September 1958, closed Novem- 
ber 1958. Initial notice of hearing issued December 7, 1956. 

March 25, 1957: Senator Potter inquired of Director, ODM, whether all of 
the frequencies allocated in both radio and television to the Federal Govern- 
ment are utilized sufficiently to warrant such continued assignment. The Di- 
rector, ODM, April 2, informed Senator Potter of efforts in the executive branch 
to resolve the special combination of technological, economic, social, and political 
problems presented by telecommunication and the divided responsibilitv. The 
Director advised the Senator of the Joint ODM-FCC study of use of the band 
50-300 megacycles and the conclusion that no space could be released without 
impairing national defense and the Federal airways (see Apr. 13, 1956, entry). 

April 11, 1957: FCC issued initial notice in matter of statutory inquiry into 
the allocation of frequencies to the various non-Government radio services be- 
tween 25 and 890 megacycles, docket 11997. 

June 18, 1957: Senate Joint Resolution 106 introduced by Senator Potter, to 
establish a three-memher Commission on the Allocation of Radio and Television 
Frequencies to investigate the utilization of the radio and television frequencies 
allocated to the agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government and 
to report within 6 months to the President and to Congress. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported out 
(Rept. No. 1854 dated July 18, 1958) and the Senate passed July 21, 1958, Senate 
Joint Resolution 106 amended to provide for a five-member Commission to 
“conduct a thorough and comprehensive study and investigation of the radio 
and television frequencies allocated to the various agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government with a view to determining (1) whether such 
frequencies are being efficiently utilized to the maximum degree possible; (2) 
whether any (and if so, how much) of such frequencies may, without jeopardiz- 
ing the public interest, be relinquished to the Federal Communications Commis- 
Sion for allocation to nongovernmental purposes: and (3) what are the likely 
future requirements of the various avencies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government for radio and television frequencies.” 

Both the Committee and the Senate ignored the views of ODM as expressed 
in the letter of July 30, 1957, to Senator Magnuson, chairman, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and of the Government agencies, that the 
proposed legislation would result in duplication of the extensive and comprehen- 
= work being done by existing instrumentalities of Government; however, if 


ongress should elect to go ahead, the study should include non-Government 
frequency usage. 
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June 20, 1957: House Resolution 381, same as Senate Joint Resolution 106, 
introduced by Representative Bray. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported oyt 
(Rept. No. 2355 dated Aug. 2, 1958) Senate Joint Resolution 106 with section 
2(a) amended to read “It shall * * * to determining (1) how such frequencies 
may be utilized to the maximum degree possible, (2) how planning should be 
undertaken to take advantage of technological change in achieving maximum nuge 
of the frequency spectrum, (3) whether any (and if so, how much) of such fre. 
quencies may, in the public interest, be reallocated to other uses, (4) the likely 
future requirements of the various nongovernmental users and agencies and ip. 
strumentalities of the Federal Government for radio and television frequencies 
and (5) the changes, if any, that should be made in the existing administrative 
organization and procedures for discharging the Federal Government's responsi- 
bilities in this field.” 

The amendment was made at the suggestion of the President and with the 
concurrence of the FCC. 

The House failed to act on the resolution because of opposition by the broad- 
east industry and Senator Potter. 

July 3, 1957: The members of the Cabinet Committee on Telecommunications 
Policy and Organization (appointed Nov. 4, 1954) having left the Government 
service, the President officially terminated the Committee and assigned to the 
Director, ODM, the responsibilities previously vested in the Committee. 

July 1957: TRAC initial proposal for changes in the table of frequency alloca- 
tions below 27.5 Mc/s for the 1959 radio conterence were forwarded to the Goy- 
ernment-Industry Preparatory Committee. 

July 30, 1957: Letter to Senator Magnuson, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce about Senate Joint Resolution 106 (see item 
June 18, 1957) recommended against establishment of Commission with proposed 
terms of reference because it would duplicate the extensive and comprehensive 
work being done by existing instrumentalities of Government. Recommended 
further that, if Congress elected to go ahead, the study should include non- 
Government frequency usage. 

August 12, 1957: IRAC submitted report on progress in carrying out fre 
quency management program. Unclassified report, same subject, submitted 
August 16, 1957. Considerable progress noted. 

August 12, 1957: IRAC submitted report on Select Subcommittee on Frequency 
Allocations (SSFA) work. Unclassified version submitted August 20. 

August 16, 1957: ODM proposed to Commissioner Craven, FCC, the under- 
taking of long-range planning for future U.S. use of the radio spectrum and 
suggested the desirability of alining and coordinating our respective responsibil- 
ities in carrying on this planning. 

The Commission’s letter of August 15, 1958, confirmed that the FCC favored 
such a joint study, agreed to the principle of joint guidance of the siudy at both 
the technical and policy level, and designated Commissioner Ford as liaison 
Commissioner to OCDM to work in the undertaking. 

A résumé of executive branch long-range planning with current terms of 
reference of the SSFA were sent to Commissioner Ford September 4, 1958. 

September 20, 1957: Reached agreement with FCC for the provision of fre- 
quencies for military ionospheric scatter circuits and initiated coordination with 
Canada. Canada deferred official comment until September 10-12, 1958, in 
Canada-United Kingdom-United States exchange of views on U.S. proposals 
for 1959 Radio Conference. Agreement on scatter was not reached in those 
discussions. 

November 1, 1957: Representatives from the Departments of Defense and 
Commerce, the FCC, and ODM discussed with representatives of the Electronic 
Industries Association (EIA) EIA’s proposal for a U.S. frequency utilization 
study on a long-range basis. The views presented by EIA were somewhat more 
mature than the nebulous views presented to ODM early in August; however, 
the Government representatives felt the need for something more definite and 
specific. EIA promised to draft a firm proposal. 

November 7, 1957: The EIA task force, without further consultation with the 
Government, circulated its draft proposal dated November 4. That draft en- 
compassed two separate proposals: (1) a joint-cooperative Government-industry 
study of all U.S. uses, both Government and non-Government, of the radio 
spectrum; and (2) reorganization of the Government to provide unified control 
over the administration of the distribution of spectrum resources. 
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The EIA then entered upon a selling campaign. On December 17 Dr. Lloyd 
Berkner addressed a letter to Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., special science adviser 
to the President, enclosing a copy of the EIA draft report of November 4, 
soliciting Dr. Killian’s support in the proposal. Dr. Killian, in a memorandum 
dated December 26, requested the Director, ODM, views. The Director, on 
January 14, 1958, advised that the proposal had come to his attention some 
weeks ago, that the matter of Government organization has been of concern for 
some time past, that neither studies of frequency usage nor the EIA have re- 
yealed persuasive reasons for seeking, at this time, to change the organization. 
However, if EIA has specific proposals which will be of assistance the Govern- 
ment would welcome them. 

This matter has been under consideration and discussion ever since. 

November 7, 1957: ODM addressed letter to Chairman, Airways Modernization 
Board, about the need for close coordination in the development of electronic 
equipments and the selection of military equipments, for airways use, enclosing 
copy of October 19, 1956, letter to agencies. 

November 27, 1957: IRAC transmitted to FCC initial proposal for changes in 
table of frequency allocations above 27.5 Mc/s in preparation for the 1959 radio 
conference for IRAC/FCC coordination. December 3, 1957, started joint 
FCC/IRAC consideration of table of frequency allocations above 27.5 Mc/s, 
Intensive IRAC/FCC staff consideration of the proposals was continued until 
just before April 11 when the proposals were officially transmitted to the FCC 
by the ODM. (See item under Apr. 11, 1958.) 

November 30, 1957: Issued purchase order of IBM machines for IRAC machine 
records unit at Frostburg, Md., and started recruitment of personnel. Lease 
of office space in American Legion Hall became effective January 1, 1958. 

December 12, 1957: Pursuant to a request by the FCC, the IRAC met in a 
special joint session with representatives of the FCC and the aviation industry 
to discuss airborne navigational aids of the doppler radar type from the stand- 
point of frequency requirements. The industry representatives were given per- 
tinent information about other uses of the desired frequency bands. 

It was brought out that the 8800 Me/s doppler navigator was a military 
development for tactical use primarily and navigational use secondarily, that 
military sharing with radar was possible where civil sharing might not be 
because military controlled both whereas civil did not, that safety of life was 
involved, that exclusive doppler allocations at 8800 Mc/s were not feasible, 
that the military were moving to 13,250 Mc/s, and that Canada/United Kingdom 
were developing equipments at both 8800 and 9800 Mc/s. 

Shortly thereafter, Aeronautical Radio Inc. (ARINC) issued its conclusions 
that aviation should go ahead with the 8800 Mc/s doppler. There was no advance 
coordination with the Government on either the conclusions or possible security 
questions. (See opposition to FCC orders Apr. 16, 1958.) 

January 13, 1958: Promulgated policy guidance on U.S. Government use of 
high frequencies (below 30 Mc/s for domestic fixed service, as Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order IX-3. 

March 12, 1958: Ad hoc group of the Telecommunications Advisory Board 
(TAB) submitted its report on review of chapter VI of report by the President’s 
Communications Policy Board, entitled “Telecommunications—A Program for 
Progress,” March 1951. Views of interested agencies and individuals were 
solicited. FCC advised August 28, 1958 that it generated policy by its day-to- 
day actions—not by advance pronouncements, that only Congress should make 
policy pronouncements, and tbat the Commission did not concur in the submis- 
sion of the report to the TAB. 

April 11, 1958: ODM transmitted to the FCC the IRAC proposals for revision 
of the national table of frequency allocations, and the revisions of chapter III 
and pertinent parts of article I of the Atlantic City Radio Regulations. The 
FCC was advised that certain changes in the national table of frequency alloca- 
tions were of such urgency to the national defense that consideration should 
not await the outcome of the 1959 radio conference. These proposals were the 
result of 2 years of intensive study by the IRAC and several months exhaustive 
coordination with the FCC staff. 

The FCC, April 16, 1958 (1) issued its fifth notice of inquiry in docket 12263 
inviting comments on proposed changes to chapter III of the Atlantic City Radio 
Regulations ; (2) adopted Order FCC 58-378 in docket 12404 inviting comment 
on proposed changes in frequency allocations; (3) adopted Order FCC 58-379 
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making certain allocation changes effective immediately without first obtaining 
public comment in order to meet urgent defense requirements; and (4) trang. 
mitted the proopsals to the Government-Industry Preparatory Committee for the 
International Radio Conference (PC/IRC). 

Representatives of industry and commercial aviation opposed, in the PC/ 
IRC Committee III-A, the proposed allocations for the frequency bands 420-459 
and 8750-8850 Mc/s because a part of industry had just concluded, from work 
on a general Air Force contract, that the band 420-450 Mc/s might be best for 
a noncooperative collision avoidance system and industry had gone ahead oy 
ARINC decision and spent about $500,000 to build doppler navigators at go 
Mc/s in spite of the IRAC advice of December 1957. Several entities petitioned 
the FCC shortly thereafter to vacate the orders of April 16. 

OCDM, on July 15, advised the FCC that favorable consideration of the alter. 
native frequency allocations proposals with regard to the bands 220-225, 420-450 
890-942 and 8500-10,000 Mc/s, would have a serious adverse impact on national 
defense capabilities. 

The FCC, July 30, 1958, adopted: (1) Order FCC 58-745 denying said petitions 
to vacate its orders of April 16, 1958; and (2) Order FCC 58-750 making fina] 
the allocation of 13,250-13,400 Mc/s for aeronautical radionavigation (doppler 
navigator). 

Bendix Aviation Corp., August 29, 1958, filed in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, Appeal No. 14,650 from the decision and 
order of the FCC 58-745. 

The remainder of the allocation proposals were approved and dispatched to 
the Special COM Division Meeting of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, Montreal, Canada, August 19, 1958. Copies were sent to other govern- 
ments as advance U.S. documentation for the 1959 radio conference. It is of 
interest to note that of about 40,000 mcs. of space covered by the proposals, 
only 130 mcs. was under contest. 

June 27, 1958: OCDM promulgated mobilization plan for use in an emergency 
of non-Government international cable and radio channels of communication. 

July 1, 1958: FCDA and ODM merged into one office, which later became 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (OCDM). The telecommunication 
functions formerly assigned to the Director, ODM, by Executive Order 10460 
were assigne:| to the Director, OCDM, by Executive Order 10773 of July 1, 
1958, as amended. September 5, 1958, the OIYM Telecommuncations Area was 
directed to report to the Associate Director for Resources, who reports to the 
Assistant Director for Resources and Production, who reports to the Director, 
OCDM. 

August 5, 1958: Bill S. 4231 to amend the Communications Act of 1934 to permit 
consolidation or merger of international telegraph and marine carriers was in- 
troduced. It failed of enactment. 

Septemher 10, 1958: Canada, United Kingdom, United States exchange of views 
on proposals for 1959 radio conference convened in Washington, D.C., for three- 
day sessions. Results were favorable; however, the discussion indicated the 
U.S. pronosals may not be easy to achieve internationally. The Canadian and 
United Kingdom proposals will not be forthcoming for about 45 days. 

November 1958: Two U.S. 2-man teams of telecommunication officials visited 
some 25 countries in Latin America and Western Europe to exchange views and 
discuss the tentative U.S. proposals for the 1959 Ordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference. The results of the trips were beneficial. 

December 29, 1958: The Special Advisory Committee on Telecommunications 
submitted its report to OCDM Director Leo A. Heogh for transmittal to the 
President. 

The committee was created by Director Heogh’s letter of November 4, 1958, 
to prospective committee members to “review the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the management of telecommunication and, based on such review, to 
make recommendations to me which I may submit to the President on actions 
essential to improve the allocation, management, and control of radio and tele- 
vision frequencies for Government and non-Goyernment use.” 

The committee, chaired by Hon, Victor E. Cooley, concluded that (@) any 
sweeping change in the regulation and control of telecommunications by the 
Government, and in the legislation therefor, should be considered only after 
extensive study and the development of a well-thought-out course of action; 
(b) in advance of such a study, certain immediate steps can and should be 
taken to strengthen the executive branch side of telecommunications manage- 
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ment; (c) it would also seem inappropriate to give the FCC the power to act 
in matters affecting the executive agencies or responsibilities relating closely to 
national defense or foreign affairs—these are areas of decision which belong 
to the President and shou!d be his prerogative to delegate; (d) these broad 

tionary functions can best be discharged and the strengthening best be 
accomplished through the creation of a board within the Executive Office of 
the President to act for and be answerable to the President in the carrying or* 
of his responsibilities under the Communications Act. 

The Committee recommended that there be established in the Executive Office 
of the President, through legislation requested by the President, a National 
Telecommunications Board which reports directly to the President; the Board 
consists of three members appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; the Chairman of the Board be designated by the 
President; and that the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC) 
report to and assist the Board in the performance of the Board’s functions as 
the Board might direct. 

The Committee also recommended that the Board should be charged, as special 
duties, to (1) review the national table of frequency allocations, in consultation 
with the FCC, to the end that a determination be made as to whether the cur- 
rent division of radio spectrum serves the national interest to an appropriate 
degree; (2) maintain continuing review of the national table of allocations, 
coordinating with the FCC, for the purpose of insuring an appropriate division 
of spectrum space between the Government and non-Government use.s; and 
(3) study the role of the Federal Government in the management of U.S. 
telecommunications and the administrative organizations for discharging the 
Government’s responsibilities with particular reference to the division of re- 
sponsibility under the Communications Act. The Board to repo:t to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to the Congress, recommendations on what changes, if any, 
should be made. 

The Committee further recommended that the Board be discharged by Execu- 
tive order with responsibility for mobilization planning for the telecommunica- 
tion resource. 

January 9-18, 1959: A small U.S. team of telecommunication officials met with 
United Kingdom officials in London, England, for a further exchange of views 
on proposals for the 1959 Radio Conference. The exchanges were helpful to 
both administrations. 

March 3, 1959: The President recommended to the Congress that the Congress 
establish a Special Commission on Telecommunications, to be composed of five 
members appointed by the President. Draft legislation to be furnished by the 
Director, OCDM. 

The Director, OCDM, submitted to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House a draft joint resolution for the establishment of a five- 
member commission to conduct a thorough and comprehensive study of (1) the 
role of the Federal Government in the management of the U.S. telecommunica- 
tion resource; (2) the administrative organization for discharging the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities, with particular reference to the division of re- 
sponsibility under the Communications Act; (3) the existing methods and 
procedures for allocating radio frequencies and bands of frequencies as between 
Federal Government and non-Federal Government users; and (4) the existing 
national table of radio frequency allocations with respect to the apportion- 
mert of the various parts of the radio frequency spectrum as between Gov- 
ernment and non-Government users. The Commission to submit to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress within 12 months, the results of the study 
and any recommendations. 

March 9, 1959: House Joint Resolution 292 introduced in the 86th Congress, 
Ist session, by Representative Bray. This resolution is the same as the Senate- 
amended version, dated July 22, 1958, of Senate Joint Resolution 106 introduced 
by Senator Potter, June 18, 1957. 

March 10, 1959: Senate Joint Resolution 76 introduced by Senator Magnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This 
is the resolution recommended by the administration, March 3. 1959. 

March 27, 1959: The report of the Special Advisory Committee on Telecom- 
munication dated December 29, 1958, was transmitted to the Congress. 

April 7, 1959: House Joint Resolution 331 introduced by Representative Har- 
tis, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This is the resolution recommended by the administration, March 3, 1959. 
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April 29, 1959: FCC/OCDM agreement reached on terms of refe for 
preparation of a long-range frequency allocation plan, dated April 8, 1959 
agreement completes the arrangements for joint FCC/OCDM long-range plan. 
ning for future U.S. use of the radio frequency spectrum for the Purpose of 
ensuring the satisfactory accommodation of the present and future 
needs of national security, safety of life and property, international] relations, 
and the business, social, educational, and political life of the Nation through 
the formulation and application of a dynamic program for the conservation, 
regulation, and use of the radio spectrum resource. 

The initial objective is to develop an improved pattern of frequency alloca. 
tions which could be implemented within the next 10 to 15 years. The 
the spectrum will be kept under continuing review and additional recommenda. 
tions will be made from time to time as appropriate. 

May 11, 1959: H.R., 7057 introduced by Representative Harris. Thig jg the 
draft bill recommended by the Special Advisory Committee on Telecomm 
tion to establish a three-member Board in the Executive Office of the President 


II. THE ADMINISTRATION PROCESSES IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF RADIO FREQUENOME §) 
TO GOVERNMENT STATIONS AND CLASSES OF STATIONS 


Before dealing with the subject of the administrative process in the 
ment of radio frequencies to Government agencies and departments, we wij 
touch briefly on a few aspects of the organizational and coordinative procegges 
that exist in the telecommunications field. 

This first chart (OCDM tele No. §) has been affectionately dubbed the “¢on- | 
fusion” chart. It is a flow chart of national and international telecommmanieg- 
tions authority and coordination and portrays the rather complex network of 
authority and coordination which exists in the telecommunications arena y. 

This second chart (OCDM tele No. 9) is entitled “Flow Chart of National 
Frequency Coordination and Assignments.” It depicts the line of authority 
and the avenues of coordination which exist within the United States in conner. | 
tion with radio frequency matters. Moreover, it portrays the separate areas 
of authority over the assignment of radio frequencies to Government and non. | 
Government users. 

With this chart in mind, the following is an outline of the processes within 
the Government—in particular the process within the IRAC—for the handling 
of applications for frequency assignments. 

The preface to the list of frequency assignments to Government radio stations 
and classes of stations stipulates that within the United States, no radio trans 
mission for telecommunications purposes shall be made by Government sta 
in the absence of either general or specific authority from the President, o 
from the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee in his behalf. 

In consequence, each Federal Government agency having need for new or add- 
tional assignments of radio frequencies, or for modification of outstanding at 
thorizations which would involve a change in the use of radio frequencies, pr 
sents such requirements with nominated frequencies therefor on form OCDM4 
in the requisite number of copies. In effecting the selection of the nominate 
frequencies, account has necessarily been taken of the pertinent technical factors, 
all known uses of frequencies in the portions of the radio spectrum involved, and 
such advance coordination with other users of the same or adjacent channels 
as appears to be warranted. y 

The application is received in the Office of the Director of, the Fr 
Assignment Division (FAD) of the IRAC Secretariat, where it is e 
by the clerk analyst for accuracy and completeness and for its conformity wit 
established procedures. Applications found to be defective are returned to the 
applicant. 

The application then goes to the Minutes and Agenda Branch of the PAD, 
where— 

(1) it is assigned a docket number; 
(2) it is entered in the docket register ; a: | 
(3) a copy is distributed to each member of the Frequency Assignment 
Subcommittee (distribution is normally made weekly of all the appli 
that have accumulated since the last distribution) ; ua” 
(4) “action sheets” are prepared, for the use by the Secretartet aa 
and after the meeting to facilitate the recording of the Committee d ; 
i 
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(5) the meeting agenda is prepared, listing thereon all new applications 
received since the last meeting, together with those previously tabled; 

(6) the agenda is distributed to each member of the FAS 1 week in ad- 
yance of the meeting. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Frequency Assignment Subcommittee 
(FAS), each agenda item is considered in turn, the subcommittee either approv- 
ing, approving in part, approving as amended, disapproving or tabling it as is 

red appropriate. At the more recent meetings the agendas have averaged 

sl] over 800 items. 

following categories of items are referred by the Frequency Assignment 

ittee to the main Committee: 

(a) any item upon the formal request of a member agency ; 

(b) any item which cannot be resolved within the framework of the policy 
guidance supplied by the FAS by the [RAC ; 

(c) any item on which it has not been possible to reach agreement be- 
tween FCC and the FAS. 

In case a referred matter cannot be resolved in turn by the IRAC, it is referred 
to the Director of the OCDM for guidance. 

Following the meeting, the Minutes and Agenda Branch completes its part 
of the overall procedure by— 

(1) completing the action sheets ; 

(2) preparing an authorization for each approved new assignment or mod- 
ified assignment, which is sent to the applicant concerned ; 

(3) preparing the draft minutes of the meeting, which are sent to each 
member of the subcommittee for examination prior to consideration at the 
next meeting. 

The procedure is continued in the Records Branch of the FAD, where— 

(1) each subcommittee action is entered in the master frequency assign- 
ment list ; and 

_~~{2) each action is entered on an IBM code sheet for transmittal to the 

Machine Records Branch. 

The Machine Records Branch, using the data contained on the code sheets, 
and proofs corresponding IBM cards, which are then placed in proper 
in the master IBM card file. 

6 months the cards in the card file are tabulated by IBM process, the 
tabilation proofed, and a subsequent tabulation on duplimat plates made for re- 
production of the list of frequency assignments. The list is then distributed to 
all the Federal users of radio. 

By similar process, recapitulative-bimonthly supplements to the list are also 
prepared and distributed. 

Applications submitted by non-Government entities to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission seeking frequency assignments are referred by the FCC to 
the IRAC/FAS for comment prior to final action whenever the Commission 
considers such assignments might have a technical impact upon one or more 
assignments to stations of the Federal Government. These referrals are proc- 
essed within the IRAC in a manner similar to that for applications by Govern- 
ment entities. 

The following documents are related to this subject : 


OCDM Tele No. 
8. a chart of national and international telecommunications and au- 
ori 


9. Flow chart of national frequency, coordination, and assignments. 

10. Flow chart showing the procedures within the IRAC for the processing 

; of applications for frequency assignments. 

11. Consists of several items; policies, principles, and procedures for the 
assignment and use of radio frequencies. 

12. Executive Order 10695-A dated January 16, 1957, the latest order signed 
by the President approving the interim assignments of frequencies 
made to Government agencies. 

18. List of Executive orders preceding 10695-A. 
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OCDM TELE No. 11-A 


INTERDEPARTMENT RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.O., November 24, 1954, 


(Doc. 1652/3-2.05.3—Approved: IRAC, November 23, 1954; approved: ODy 
November 23, 1954) . 


Norice To ALL FEDERAL USERS OF RADIO 


Procedure for the deletion of unused radio frequency assignments 


1. Each agency which has not already done so is requested to review its 
present frequency assignments between 4 and 20 megacycles for the purpose of 
determining the assignments for which it no longer has a use. A list of such 
assignments should be furnished the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee 
before June 1, 1955, in order that they may be deleted from the list of frequency 
assignments to Government radio stations and classes of stations. 

2. Beginning January 1, 1955, each agency is requested to notify promptly 
(if possible within 30 days) to the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee 
for deletion from the aforementioned list, any frequency assignments in the band 
4-20 megacycles for which it no longer has a use. 

By direction of the Committee: 

C. W. Lozngr, 
Hvecutive Secretary. 


OCDM Tete No. 11-B 
(Docket 05906-D—Second Revision, September 4, 1957) 
(Noted: September 25, 1957) 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES FOR GUIDANCE oF FAS 


AGA mobile listings, notification of operations under 
(Item 49, January 2, 1946. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 
5906) 


Neither application nor notification necessary for individual mobile 

stations if Mobile class authorized. 
Agenda, closing date of regular 
(Extracted from minutes FAS meeting of March 3, 1955) 
The subcommittee agreed to change the closing date for the regular 
agenda from Wednesday to Monday, 9 days prior to date of meeting. 
All Government agencies (see AGA) 
Allocation table, status of IRAC frequency 
(Document 2212/4-3.12, dated October 26, 1955, approved by IRAC October 
11, 1955) 

The SFA is responsible for the maintenance and continuing review of 
the IRAC allocation table and for the submission to the main committee 
of its recommendations for changes therein. 

Table initially adopted by IRAC for guidance purposes. (TSC report 
September 21, 1948, approved IRAC October 7, 1948.) 

Applications, consideration of by IRAC, FAS 
(IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. See also FAS action November 5, 1983, 
docket 5906) 

Recognizing that the demand for radio frequencies greatly exceeds 
the supply, and to make the most efficient and orderly use of available 
frequencies in the national interest, action by the IRAC (FAS) is predi- 
cated on consideration of all available data, including international 
regulations, national laws, established Government policies, national 
interest, availability of other possible communication facilities, and 
technical aspects. 
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tion justification 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906) 

Applications for authority to use a radio frequency must be justifiable 
under reasons such as the following: specific legislative directive, as 
for example, acts of Congress requiring the installation and operation 
of aids to navigation; international commitments such as treaty obliga- 
tions; national defense requirements; protection of national re- 
sources, for example, forests and waterways; safety services; essential 
mobile communications; emergency communication, as when normal 
communication faciliites are disrupted or inadequate as a result of 
hurricane, fire, flood, earthquake, or similar disaster affecting safety 
of life or property; research and experimental services; absence, in- 
adequacy, or impracticability of establishment or use of other means of 
communication. Applications for radio frequencies for services dupli- 
eating adequate existing facilities are not considered in other than 
exceptional cases. 

Application procedure (a) 
(July 7, 1949, item 174) 

Nonmember agencies may submit applications either through the rep- 
resentative of a member agency or through the Secretary. When an 
application is received by the Secretary from an agency not represented 
on the subcommittee, he will: 

(a) Satisfy himself that the person signing the application is an 
administrative official of the nonmember agency, and if necessary 
inquire as to what individual is familiar with the details of the 
proposed operation. 

(b) Check the particulars of the application for conformity with 
IRAC/FAS procedures. 

(c) Place his initials upon the application before distribution to 
FAS member agencies. 

Application procedure (b) 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906) 

Applications for frequency assignments to specific radio stations are 
not filed when: 

(1) Applications have been previously filed to cover frequency 
assignments to mobile type radio stations, thus eliminating the 
necessity of filing applications for individual radio stations of these 
classes provided such stations do not exceed the authority granted 
by prior authorization. 

(2) A group assignment has been previously authorized. 

(83) Mobile class authorized under AGA mobile listings. See 
entry thereunder. 

Application methods 
(Dockets 4748, 4748-A, 4748-B, approved FAS October 1, 1953. See also 
FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

(1) All applications for frequencies between 1.6 Mc/s and 27.5 Mc/s 
shall be limited to one frequency per application. 

(2) Applications that do not conform to the above procedure will be 
considered only by unanimous consent of FAS. 

Applications—referral of applications for frequency assignments to TRAC 
(FAS docket 10139, February 3, 1955) 

In the absence of stated policy to the contrary, the following categories 
of items should be referred to the IRAC: 

(a) any item upon formal request of any member agency ; 

(b) any item which cannot be resolved solely on the basis of 
harmful interference considerations ; 

(c) any item on which it has not been possible to obtain agree- 
ment between the FCC and the FAS. 

It is important to note that whenever an application or memorandum 
is referred to the IRAC, the FAS shall take no action on the item until 
advice has been received from the IRAC. In cases where urgent opera- 
tional requirements are involved, this fact should be called to the 
committee’s attention. 
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In all cases referred to the IRAC, the covering memorandum from the 
FAS must contain all pertinent information, including: 
(a) a statement of the problem ; 
A facts bearing on the problem, including background, together 
with: 

(1) an indication as to which agencies favored approval anq 
which agencies took a contrary view ; and 

(2) a brief statement of the basis given by agency representa. 
tives (including FCC) for objecting to the proposed assignment, 

Appointment of FAS officers (see officers) 
Assignment, principles of (see principles of assignment) 
Assignments, notification of military theater operations and extraterritorig) 
areas (see military theater operations, notification of) 
Authority of FAS 
(IRAC October 6, 1952. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 
= FAS authorized to approve FAS minutes without referral to 
IRAC. 

(2) FAS not required to submit its actions under article 2 of bylaws 
to IRAC for approval unless formally directed by IRAC. (However, see 
docket 10139, above.) 

Authorization date, determination of 
(August 29, 1946, TSC report, approval IRAC September 5, 1946, item 34. 
See also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

“When the committee approves an outstanding temporary L17, or trial 
authorization on a permanent basis, the recognized authorization date 
for priority purposes shall be the original date of IRAC approval (or 
ratification of telephone approval) from which continuous authorization 
has been in effect.” 

Broadcasting, use of high frequency Atlantic City broadcasting bands for high 
frequency broadcasting service 
(Docket 1354, May 7, 1952, noted IRAC June 5, 1952. See also FAS action 
November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

Policy established regarding availability of Atlantic City broadcasting 
bands (between 5950 ke/s and 26100 kc/s) to U.S. high frequency 
broadcasting service. 

Broadcasting, frequency assignments to Government broadcasting stations other 
than high frequency broadcasting 
(See FAS docket 13412, IRAC document 2358/1-3.10.2) 
Bylaws 
(See docket 02432—A, May 17, 1957, IRAC document 401/3-2.13) 
Center frequency (see radar frequency assignments) 
Circulars (see IFRB) 
Coordination, Canadian (general) 
(Docket 2286, TSC report September 16, 1952, approved IRAC October 1952, 
See also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

“* * * Agencies not having direct access to existing informal chan- 
nels of coordination (shall) conduct such coordination as they deem 
necessary through the Department of State.” 

(However, see coordination re band 162-174 Mc/s. ) 

Coordination, Canadian (Band 162-174 Mc/s) 
Procedures established for coordinating U.S. and Canadian assignments in 
the band 162-174 Mc/s in border zones. 
(See IRAC Document 2816/2-2.08.3; FAS docket 15940. See also IRAC 
Document 3030/1-2.08.3 ; FAS docket 15940-A ) 

The following statement was given at the November 1, 1956, meet- 
ing: “If comments are unfavorable by any agency, the docket should be 
approved by the FAS or the IRAC before transmittal to Canada.” 

Coordination IRAC/FCC (see FCC/IRAC coordination) 
Date, determination of authorization (See authorization date) 
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Date of assignment and first use ; 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906) 4 ; ; . 

Where other considerations are substantially equal, dates of assign- 
ment to agency, assignment to station and of first authorized use 
ordinarily establish the priority as between stations unless by the terms 
of an agreement it is specifically provided otherwise. 

s 
De naopted FAS July 1, 1954, docket 08032-A (revised) ) 
It is the responsibility of each agency to cancel assignments which 
are no longer required. 
Disaster service, authorizations in 
(TSC report January 22, 1951, approved IRAC February 1, 1951, item 2. 
See also FAS Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

(1) AGA listings established. 

(2) Government operations shall be in accord with plans formulated 
by competent local authorities. 

(3) Minimum power shall be employed, in no case in excess of 500 
watts input to final tube(s). 

Approved with understanding FAS approval of an application re- 
quired. (Group applications allowed provided locations are notified) 

Distribution of FAS documents 
(FAS docket 05997, November 5, 1953. FAS docket 05997-A, December 3, 
1953; IRAC Document 865/1-3.14, approved IRAC December 10, 1953) 

In recognition of this need the FAS at its November 5, 1953 meeting 
recommended that the IRAC adopt the following procedure: 

1. Distribution of FAS documents will be normally to IRAC 
or FAS officers, representatives, or alternates. 

2. Requests for additional distribution should be submitted to 
the IRAC. 

Docket number system 
(IRAC December 6, 1951 (p. 74, minutes). See also FAS action November 
5, 1958, docket 5906) 

Adopted docket number system regular basis. Agreed member agen- 
cies put agency serial number on every document submitted for FAS 
action (including deletions and information memos). (Details of 
system in Windes’ Subcommittee Report No. 8, December 19, 1951, 
docket 240, approved IRAC, January 10, 1953) 

Domestic fixed assignments 
(Approved IRAC June 5, 1947. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906; however, see also IRAC Document 2756/1—201.2, below) 

“The IRAC will not assign frequencies below 30 megacycles for do- 
mestic fixed communications* except under one of the following cir- 
cumstances : 

“(a) Where wire facilities do not exist or are inadequate and 
where the use of frequencies above 30 megacycles or the construc- 
tion of landlines is impracticable; or [during] 

“(b) Temporary disruption of normal means of communications.” 

*Communications between fixed points both of which lie within the 
48 States and the District of Columbia except for the domestic haul 
of international traffic and except for incidental traffic between land 
stations as required to supplement the mobile service. 

“Determination of adequacy or wireline facilities to be made by the 
agency concerned.” 

Domestic fixed circuits 
(See IRAC Document 2756/1-201.2. See FAS docket 15444) 

“It was decided that, until further notice, the FAS should refer 
to the main committee all applications for frequencies below 30 Me, for 
new domestic fixed circuits, except in those instances where the appli- 
cant certifies that the circuit in question is for the domestic haul of 
international traffic, or is for the handling of incidental traffic between 
land stations as required to supplement a mobile service.” 

EARC (See Implementation of EARC plans) 
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Emission, F2 versus Al re: adjacent channel operations 
(IRAC agreement, page 18, July 5, 1945, IRAC minutes. See also FAS a 
tion November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

In adding F2 (for printer operations) to an Al assignment no addi 
tional notes shall be added but should interference develop from the P2 
operation, the agency causing the interference will have to make the 
adjustment. 

Emission designators 
(Ref.: docket 5131-A, approved by FAS September 3, 1953. See also FAS 
action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 

An IRAC station authorization does not extend beyond the type of 
transmission or modulation (emission designator) approved. For ex: 
ample, if an assignment at a particular location carries a 6A3 emission 
designator indicating voice modulation, 6 kc/s band width and ampli- 
tude modulation, it does not carry with it an authorization for any 
other type of transmission such as CW or tone modulation telegraphy 

Expansion on a frequency, protection of ’ 
(TSC February 12, 1951, approved March 1, 1951. See also FAS action 
November 5, 19538, docket 5906.) 

An agency may protect, by notes, a frequency on which it contem. 





plates expansion but subject to showing (a) that expansion is expecteg 


to occur and (b) estimating the trend and magnitude of that expan- 
sion. (A special “P” note is not desirable for such protection.) ( Super- 
seded below 25 Mc/s by IRAC action concerning disposition of priority 
notes, Document 799/1-2.1/3.13, FAS docket No. 05823.)  Ref.: see. 
3(d), par. 70, LRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. (These bylaws have been 
superseded. ) 
Experimental class of station 
(FAS minutes April 1, 1954.) 

The committee understands that all experimental class of stations 
and NIB all other services. The committee further agreed that this 
understanding be referred to the procedures file. 

Extraterritorial area assignments 
(TSC report October 25, 1950, approved November 2, 1950, re notification 
of military theater operations.) 

(a) Military will coordinate with the IRAC operations likely to cause 
harmful interference to operations authorized by the IRAC or the FCC. 

(bv) The military services will supply the IRAC secretariat with in- 
formation on frequencies put into use or discontinued by the military 
services in foreign areas. 

The IRAC at its June 10, 1957, meeting took the following action: 

(1) Reaffirmed the adoption of the technical subcommittee report, dated 
October 25, 1950, for a trial period of 1 year with the understanding that 
this procedure applies to all Government agencies conducting operations 
outside IRAC jurisdiction (Documents 3199, 3230, and 3233-2.01). 

FCC activation of any frequency to which any objection had been raised in FAS 
(see trials.) 

The FCC will advise the FAS by memorandum of actions which would 
permit the activation of any frequency assignment to which an objec- 
tion has been raised within the FAS. Such notification will be made 
prior to activation of the frequency assignment in question. The 
agency (ies) which registered the objection will be notified immediately 
by the FAS secretary. 

FCC/IRAC coordination 
(FCC/IRAC agreement approved IRAC October 3, 1940 (item 6) ; approved 
FCC October 22, 1940. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906.) 

“1. The Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee will cooperate 
with the Federal Communications Commission in giving notice of all 
proposed actions which would tend to cause interference to non-Gov- 
ernment station operation, and the Federal Communications Commission 
will cooperate with the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee 
in giving notice of all proposed actions which would tend to cause inter 
ference to Government station operation. Such notification will be 
given in time for the other agency to comment prior to final action. Fi- 
nal action by either agency will not, however, require approval by the 
other agency. 
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“The two agencies will maintain up-to-date lists of their respective 
authorized transmitting frequency assignments. 

“2. Frequencies appearing in executive orders assigning frequencies 
are understood to be exclusively Government frequencies unless they 
bear the symbol ‘g,’ ‘j,’ or ‘n’ or a note specifically indicating other- 
wise, and conversely, frequencies in lists of frequencies currently as- 
signed to stations by the FCC are understood to be exclusively non- 
Government frequencies unless they bear the symbol ‘g,’ ‘j,’ or ‘n,’ 
or a note specifically indicating otherwise.” 

assignments, domestic (see domestic fixed assignments) 
Flight test stations : ’ 
(Dockets 12245-A and 12245-B, FAS meeting December 1, 1955) 

It was agreed that the U.S. allocation table does permit the 
authorization of both Government and non-Government flight test sta- 
tions on the frequencies 123.1, 123.3, and 123.5 Mc/s,* as is evidenced 
by the outstanding Executive order entries on the frequencies in 
question. 

With respect to the second part of the FAS question, it was the con- 
sensus that the details as to sharing should be the subject of coordina- 
tion within the FAS between the FCC and the Government agencies 
involved. 

*(As of June 7, 1957, the frequencies 123.2 and 123.4 Mc/s were 
added to the list of frequencies available for both Government and non- 
Government flight test stations) 

Frequency sharing 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. See also FAS action November 5, 
1953, docket 5906) 

Interagency sharing of frequencies is a recognized and necessary 
expedient for the fullest utilization of the radio spectrum. This and 
other intensive utilization practices, such as close spacing of frequency 
assignments may entail the acceptance of some interference but does 
not contemplate requiring the acceptance of harmful interference. The 
full possibilities of sharing should be explored before an agency re- 
quests an exclusive frequency assignment. 

General instructions re existing agreements 
(Docket 02432. Letter from TAP dated September 24, 1952. See also 
FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 
IRAC shall conform to: 
(a) FCC/IRAC 1940 agreement for coordination 
(b) EC (TPSC) Document 2.04 (revised April 8, 1952), on im- 
plementation. 
Group assignments 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906) 

A “group” assignments is the assignment of a frequency for use in 
a general area or areas and may cover many specific locations. The pur- 
pose of such assignment is to authorize various classes of stations for 
low power operations where harmful interference to other services is 
not likely to be caused. An application for group assignment should 
list all pertinent data on proposed frequency, class of station, power, 
type of emission, hours of service, kind of service, general locale of use 
and points of communication. Approval of a group assignment elimi- 
nates the necessity of filing applications for individual radio stations 
provided such stations do not exceed the authority granted by prior 
authorizations. 

Hydrologic frequency requests, coordination of 
(TSC November 16, 1950, approved IRAC December 7, 1950. See also FAS 
action November 5, 1958, docket 5906) 

Precoordination required through Subcommittee on Hydrology 
(FIARBC) following established procedure (agreement of March 17, 
1947, as amended by TSC report March 23, 1948) 

Definition: FXH class limited to automatic transmission. FX class 
intended to cover two-way A3 transmission provided in accordance 
— “S$” note: S for transmission of hydrological and meteorological 

ata. 

(See revised procedure for coordinating radio frequency assignments 
for collecting hydrologic data, date December 16, 1952.) 
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IFRB circular procedure 
(Dockets 3887 and 3887-A. IRAC Document 220/1-2.5, dated February 16, 
1953. FAS noted April 2, 1953. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906) 

Each copy addressed to agencies will be accompanied by note indi. 
cating that the Secretary of FAS will expect to receive comments and 
objections via telephone from the member agency within 1 week from 
the date of distribution of the circular. Failure of any agency to cup. 
ment within that period of time will be considered to mean that the 
agency does not intend to make any objection or comment, provided, 
however, that that assumption is confirmed by telephone. 

Implementation of EARC plans 
(Docket 7116-E, FAS December 2, 1954) 

The committee, on November 16, 1954, approved the memorandum 
under reference and the recommendation of the subcommittee, The 
committee agreed that all agencies would submit applications for ag. 
signments on all frequencies appearing in internationally adopted 
plans of the EARC. The subcommittee is requested to review all sych 
applications periodically. 

Implementation procedure below 4 Mc/s 
(EC Document 1.14-3 summarized by Lieutenant Colonel Lauterbach, April 
3, 1952, IRAC meeting (p. 18-A of the minutes). See also FAS action 
November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

Implementation procedure below 4 Mc/s established to wit: 

“(a) The United States still intends to implement the region 2 ligt 
at the earliest practicable date. However, current needs may require the 
continued assignment of frequencies not in conformity with this list. 

“(b) The IRAC may continue to make assignments in the spectrum 
below 4 megacycles with the understanding of (a) above. 

“(c) All agencies are urged to make every effort to place future as. 
signments in conformity with the region 2 list wherever practicable, 

“(d) The executive committee is directed to study the problem and 
make recommendations as to how operations may be accommodated and 
at the same time enhance the eventual implementation of the plan.” 

Implementation procedure 4 to 20 megacycles (see Principles of assignment) 
Interference (See International interference cases, processing ) 
Interim procedures to be applied by FAS (see Procedures, interim to be ap 
plied by FAS) 
International interference cases, processing 
(Item 73 May 4, 1950, noted IRAC. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, 
docket 5906.) 

Describes procedures in effect within FCC for processing international 
interference cases involving Government stations, to wit: 

(1) Positive identification is effected. 

(2) The international interference complaint is acknowledged and 
if the case involves a Government station a routing slip is attached 
and the complaint is forwarded to the cognizant Government agency. 

“(3) In cases where the cognizant Government agency wishes to re 
spond via FCC channels, the letter of response is forwarded by the FCC 
to the complaining Government without comment.” 

Justification (see Application justification) 
L17 Authorizations 
(See TSC report dated August 29, 1946.) 
Management, frequency 
(Docket 0579 noted by IRAC March 6, 1952. TPSC letter February 13, 
1952. See also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906.) 

“Any rights of any agencies of the United States to operate on any 
radio frequencies are considered to be a vital national resource. Such 
rights shall therefore be regarded as rights held by the United States 
as a whole, and they may be transferred by this Government from one 
user to another as required in the overall national interest.” 

The terms “frequency management” and “national interest” are used 
here in the meaning given them in the report of the President's Com- 
munications Policy Board.) 
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Master radio frequency record, rights accrued by virtue of entry in (Docket 
01547, EC TPSC letter to IRAC, June 2, 1952, re 20 to 25 megacycle band; 
see also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 

“The national right to operate is based on a national agreement (2n 
Executive order note) and “not on the basis of the entries in the 
MRFR).” 

“The question of the status of these operations relative to establish- 
ment of foreign or U.S. international fixed operations is answered by the 
understanding that with regard to new operations by foreign adminis- 
trations, the entries in the MRFR would act as protection in cases where 
uncoordinated operations were established, but they would not gener- 
ally be a bar in cases where coordinated action was undertaken. In the 
ease of establishment of U.S. international fixed operations on these 
frequencies, the matter is handled on the basis of the Executive order 
note which is intended to provide, in general, that the tactical operations 
are not a bar to the establishment of new international services hut the 
need for continuance of tactical operations must be recognized.” 

(NoreE.—Above reference to “Executive order note” applies to the 
Executive order prior to December 1953. ) 

Meeting procedure, FAS 
(Docket 18928, adopted by FAS May 2, 1957, as amended by IRAC Ducu- 

ment 3395/1-2.13.) 

The Committee unanimously agreed to recommend to the ODM that 
article VIII, section 2, of the IRAC bylaws be amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Subcommittee shall fix the day or days of the month on which 
regular meetings of the Si bcommittee will be held. At least one regular 
meeting shall be held each month. Special meetings may be called by 
the Chairman at his volition or whenever requested by a majority of the 
members of the Subcommittee or, in case of unavailability of both the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, by any three members of the Subcom- 
mittee.” 

Upon approval of this amendment, the FAS agreed to change its meet- 
ing date to the fourth Wednesday of each month to continue through 
the following Friday. 

Military theater operations, notification of (see Extraterritorial area assign- 

ments) 

Mobile, notification of mobile operations under AGA listings {see AGA listings) 

Mobile (see Portable-type operations) 

Notes (see Priority notes) 

Notes (see preface to frequency assignments to Government radio stations and 

classes of stations ; see also dockets 7426 through 7426—J ) 

Nonmember agencies, application procedure for (see Application procedure) 

Notifications (see Group assignments) 

Notification of additional stations established under group authority (adopted 
October 6, 1955.) 

It was agreed by the FAS that future notifications to FAS will be sub- 
mitted according to format (see attachment to docket 12622) together 
with any other additional information the agencies would like to sub- 
mit to the Secretariat. 

Notification of mobile operations under AGA listings (see AGA mobile listings, 

notification of operations under) 

Officers, appointment of FAS 
(Docket 3147, December 11, 1952, procedure established ; see also FAS action 
November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 

Pi note, interpretation of 
(TSC report, March 23, 1948, approved April 1, 1948; see also FAS action 

November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 

“In the case of applications approved by IRAC after May 6, 1948, 
which include a PI note either as a record note or an Executive order 
note where no previous Executive order P1 note has been applied, the 
note will be assumed to recognize priority only as regards authorizations 
existing at the time the P1 note is applied unless an appropriate state- 
ment regarding fuure priority is approved by the Committee.” 

(Note.—Based on the Executive order prior to December 1953.) 
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Point-to-point assignments, domestic (see Domestic fixed asignments) 
Portable, notification of mobile operations under AGA listings (see AGA listings) 
Portable-type operations 
(Item 93 of December 6, 1951; see also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 
5906.) 

MO covers portable-type operation. Portable-type operation can algo 

be expressed in terms of FX or FL stations provided S816 note is applieg 
Portable-type operations, power of 

(TSC report July 12, 1949, noted, not approved, August 4, 1949, IRAQ: 

see also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) ; 

“The relative priorities among agencies are set out in the IRC author, 
zations. These priorities govern cases of interference among individua) 
assignments under normal operating conditions; however, the IRA¢ 
recognizes the possibilities of interference in exceptional cases to estab. 
lish receiving locations from movable transmitting stations opera 
within close proximity. Except insofar as a particular IRAC authorizg. 
tion might specifically provide otherwise, the IRAC agencies agree that 
they will so operate their transmitting stations as to avoid such inte, 
ference.” 

Power, antenna 
(Item 213, December 6, 1951; see also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 
5906. ) 
IRAC will use average power unless otherwise indicated. 
Principles of assignment 
(Docket 01546, letter from TAP, May 29, 1952; see also FAS action 
November 5, 1953, docket 5906.) 

“The initiative for adjusting existing essential radio operations to 
appropriate bands rests with the user. Existing users of fixed fre 
quencies in the portion of the spectrum between 4 and 20 megacycles 
must immediately take all practical measures to— 

“(1) minimize actual use of fixed frequencies which are out of 
band with respect to the Atlantic City Table of Frequency Al 
locations ; 

“(2) accommodate out of band fixed communications on in band 
frequencies ; 

“(3) prepare to release specific out of band fixed frequencies 
where this is required by an official U.S. program.” 

“Technical particulars should be taken into account in any coordina 
tion necessary to preclude radio interference. 

“Objection based on other than expected harmful interference shall 
be referred by the IRAC to TAP.* Objections on the basis of inter 
ference should be resolved by trial. Priority of frequency assignments 
shall not be a bar to issuance of trial authorizations. Conversions to 
regular from trial should be preceded by observations to show adequate 
use.” 

Priority 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951; see also FAS action November §, 
1953, docket 5906.) 

Priority, as applied to mobile stations, is construed to extend only 
to the geographical area specified at the time the frequency was a% 
signed. 

Priority, as applied to a fixed station, in the absence of delimiting 
notations in the authorization, applies only to the geographical locality 
of the points of communication designated in the authorization. 

*By Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, the functions of the Telecommut- 
cations adviser to the President (TAP) were transferred to the Director, ODM. 
Priority (see Pl note, interpretation of) 

Priority (see Date of assignment and first use) 
Priority (see Expansion ona frequency, protection) 
Priority notes 
(IRAC May 4, 1950; see also FAS action November 5, 1953, docket 5906) 

When final action is taken on an item the applicable notes shall be 

summarized (see also Trials, application of notes to). 
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Priority between international fixed and domestic fixed circuits in the high 
frequency spectrum 
(FAS docket 09577-E. ) 

The Committee at its meeting on June 14, 1955, noted the document 
under reference, with the comment that there is no established national 
policy with regard to the relative priority of domestic and international 
fixed circuits, and with the further comment that the Committee will 
rely on the normal procedures for Government/non-Government coordi- 
nation of frequency assignments. 

Priority notes, disposition of 

(See docket 6721 and also dockets 4532, 4532-A, and 4532-B.) 

Consistent with existing national policies, the following shall apply: 

(a) Priority notes shall not be applied below 25 megacycles. 

(b) Existing operations shall have protection unless otherwise 
provided either by agreement within the Subcommittee or directive 
from higher authority. 

(c) Coordinated trial operations shall. be restored to whenever 
a trial is considered necessary and will provide a reasonable basis 
on which to judge the interference potentialities, 

(d) In cases where operational arrangements are considered 

essential to permit frequency sharing, such arrangements shall be 
entered in the records of the FAS upon approval of the Subcom- 
mittee. 
Priority notes in planned bands (see Trials, application of notes to) (see TSC 
report dated August 29, 1946.) 
Procedure interim to be applied by FAS 

(FAS docket 6721, IRAC document 996/1-—2.02/3.04.1/3.10.2, approved IRAC 

December 10, 1953.) 

Provisional assignments in the fixed service between 4.0 to 27.5 megacycles (See 

FAS dockets 8032-c and 8032-G.) 

The FAS agreed to implement procedure as outlined in docket 8032-C, 
effective at its regular meeting on January 6, 1955. Provisional assign- 
ments will appear in the station assignment list and prior to activation 
shall carry the date of expiration preceded by the letter “P” under 
the “Remarks” column. It was agreed that the Secretariat would 
accept either written or telephone notification of activation under the 
provisional assignment authority. The Secretariat shall recap all such 
notices of activation received during the course of the month and place 
them on the next regular agenda for noting by the FAS, at which time 
they shall automatically be converted to a regular assignment. 

R10 notes, revised procedure necessitated by R10 note deletions 
(Noted, FAS October 21, 1954, docket 8808-A. IRAC Document 1530/1-2.05, 
noted, October 7, 1954.) 

1. The definition of the R10 note to be removed from the “Preface to 
Frequency Assignments to Government Radio Stations and Classes of 
Stations,” shall henceforth be incorporated and become a permanent part 
of the FAS procedure file. To wit: Note non-Government reception of 
foreign transmissions within possible interference range of the assign- 
ment. 

2. Reference to this shall be made by the symbol “R,” followed by the 
pertinent docket number, indicating the current received list. 

3. This reference shall apply to both the FCC and Department of 
State received lists. 

Example: FCC R, R7189 (current list). 
State, R8085 (current list). 

' 4. It was further agreed that the FCC representative was to furnish 
the committee with a current received list on a semiannual basis and 
that the Department of State representative would provide the Com- 
mittee with a current list on a quarterly basis. 

Radar frequency assignments, listing of IRAC 
(TSC Report, May 15, 1951, approved IRAC May 24, 1951. (See also FAS 
Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 
List band limits plus center frequency when known. 


44016—59-—_-11 
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Radar operations, notification of 
(TSC Report, April 20, 1948, approved IRAC May 6, 1948. (See also Fag 
Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 
Local operational coordination shall first be effected and then appjj. 
en shall be made to IRAC on standard form with following items 
sted : 
(a) Location. 
(b) Frequency band plus center frequency when known. 
(c) Class of station. 
(ad) Type of emission. 
(e) EO notes (equal priority among Government agencies jg 
recognized ). 
(f) Peak power. 
(g) Type of installation (GCA, airport surveillance radar, pre. 
cision approach radar, etc.). 
(h) Directivity (omnidirectional unless stated otherwise). 
(i) Statement of operational coordination that has been effected, 
Records, classification of (See FAS dockets 7488 and 7488-A—Interim Procedure 
for the Handling and Protection of IRAC Records. ) 
Renewal of temporary frequency assignments 
(FAS docket 18946, dated April 26, 1957, and approved FAS May 2, 1957.) 

It was agreed at the FAS meeting of May 2, 1957, that during the 12. 
month period between June 1957 and June 1958, temporary authoriza- 
tions will be submitted for consideration for renewal two meetings prior 
to expiration. 

Effective with the June 1958 meeting, temporary authorizations wil] 
be submitted for consideration one meeting prior to expiration. 

Responsibilities of FAS. (See Authority of FAS.) (See also FAS Action, No- 
vember 5, 1953, docket 5906.) 

Scatter, frequency authorizations for radio circuits employing the scatter tech- 
nique. (See FAS docket 11721, noted July 7, 1955.) 

1. The Committee, at its meeting on June 23, 1955, had under con. 
sideration a letter from the Assistant Director for Telecommunications, 
ODM, expressing the desire that, pending the adoption of a national 
policy for the use of the scatter technique, the IRAC make no authoriza- 
tions of frequencies for radio circuits employing that technique, either 
ionospheric or tropospheric, for operational purposes. The Assistant 
Director went on to say however, that the IRAC may authorize the 
temporary use of frequencies for stations employing the ionospheric or 
tropospheric scatter technique for experimental or data collecting 
purposes. 

2. The Committee directed the Executive Secretary to draw the at- 
tention of the Frequency Assignment Subcommittee to the above situ- 
ation, at the same time pointing out that, to facilitate the determination 
of which applications are for circuits employing the scatter technique, 
members should so indicate on the applications concerned. 

Security regulations 
(Executive Order 10290 implemented by IRAC (FAS) October 18, 1951, item 
66 supplemented by article XI of IRAC bylaws. Approved July 21, 193, 
Document 401/2-3.13/3.9 as re personnel security clearances. (See also 
FAS Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 
Sharing. (See Frequency sharing.) 
Tangier received frequencies. (See R10 notes, revised procedure necessitated 
by R10 note deletions. ) 
Telemetering operations, priority of aviation 
(TSC Report May 11, 1948, approved IRAC June 3, 1948.) (See also FAS 
Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906. ) 

The note “Telemetering, primarily for aviation indicates the priority, 
present and future, of aviation telemetering over any other types of 
telemetering in those bands. No authorization should be issued that 
will in any way limit expansion of the aviation telemetering services 
on frequencies to which this note is applied.” 
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Telephone action procedure (a) , a 
(From IRAC bylaws April 24, 1951.) (See also FAS Action November 5, 
1953, docket 5906.) ; 

In the interim between meetings urgent applications may be submit- 
ted to the Secretary for distribution with the request that telephone 
comments be obtained subject to later confirmation and ratification at 
a regular meeting. Unanimous consent of all member agencies is re- 
quired for telephone approval. 

Telephone action procedure (b) : 

(FAS October 23, 1952.) (See also FAS Action November 5, 1953, docket 

906. 

, it was afreed that each agency, upon receipt of FAS agenda ma- 
terial requesting telephone approval, will respond on his own initiative 
by telephoning his comments to the Secretary at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Theater operations, notification of military. (See Military theater operations, 

notification of.) 

Training assignments, status of reserve 
(Item 55, May 1, 1947.) (See also FAS Action November 5, 1953, docket 
5906. ) 

Military (Navy and WAR) agreed: As a general principle, military 
Reserve training activities are on a secondary basis to other activities. 


als 
™ (Docket 03542, dated February 10, 1953. Approved FAS.) (See also FAS 
Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906.) 

All frequencies cleared or approved on a trial basis will remain on 
the FAS agenda until the trial period is completed or until otherwise 
disposed of. 

FAS March 6, 1952: An indication of the actual usage that was made 
of the frequency during the trial should be made for the record. 

TAP letter May 29, 1952: Before trial authorizations are converted 
to regular there shall have been adequate use of frequencies concerned 
and evidence thereof presented. (See Principles of assignment.) 

Dockets 1546 and 4532: In cases where objection is stated on the basis 
of possible interference, the disagreement should be resolved by means 
of a coordinated trial operation. 

Coordinated trial operations shall be resorted to whenever a trial is 
considered necessary and will provide a reasonable basis on which to 
judge the interference potentialities. 

Trials, application of notes to 
(TSC Report dated August 29, 1946.) (See also FAS Action November 5, 
1953, docket 5906.) 

“When an application has been approved for trial use, additional 
limitations shall not be applied at the conclusion of the trial period 
unleess the trial operation develops the need for further limitations on 
a particular request.” 

(See also: Priority notes. ) 

Trials, agreement between FCC/IRAC. (See FAS docket 1546.) 

In cases where objection is stated on the basis of possible interference, 
the disagreement should be resolved by means of a coordinated trial 
operation. 

Below 4 Mc./s. implementation procedure. (See Implementation procedure be- 
low 4 Mc./s.) 
4-20 Mc./s. implementation procedure. (See Principles of assignment, ) 
20-25 Mc./s. band 
(Docket 1100, letter from EC, TPSC, April 15, 1952. Noted FAS May 1, 
1952.) (See also FAS Action November 5, 1953, docket 5906.) 

Assignments for minimum operations, for good and sufficient reasons, 
may be in derogation to A/C allocation table. 

Docket 1547, EC, TPSC letter dated June 2, 1952: Applications for 
the band should be handled in accordance with existing procedures. 

Working groups, FAS 
(FAS docket 6665, February 4, 1954.) 
It is considered to be within the prerogative of the FAS Chairman to 


appoint working groups (even before FAS consideration) at his 
discretion. 
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OCDM TELE No. 11-C 
(IX-Tele-DMO-3, January 13, 1958) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIzaTion, 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-IX-3 


Subject: U.S. Telecommunication Policy for Government Use of Radio Fra 
quencies Below 30 Megacycles for Domestic Fixed Service. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953; the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953; Executive 
Order 10480 of August 15, 1953; and Executive Order 10695-A of January 16, 
1957 ; there is hereby established a U.S. policy for the Government use of radio 
frequencies below 30 megacycles for domestic fixed service : 
1. To ensure that sufficient high frequencies will be available for the 
operation of radio circuits which are essential to the national security and 
defense and to conserve frequencies below 30 megacycles for services which Sub, 
cannot be operated adequately without their use, the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government shall use radio fre I 
quencies below 30 megacycles for domestic point-to-point service only in the for 
following circumstances: = 
(a) When it is indispensable to do so, and on the condition that the T 
characteristics of the stations continue to conform to those in the U.S, tion 
frequency assignment record: 
(1) A fixed station may, as a secondary service, transmit to 
mobile stations on its normal frequencies ; 
(2) A land station may communicate, on a secondary basis, with 
fixed stations or other land stations of the same category. 
(b) Where technical and operational requirements dictate, fixed sta- 
tions may transmit to other fixed stations for the domestic haul of 
overseas traffic in transit, or destined for the United States. Such do 
mestic radio haul shall be a segment of the overall overseas radio 
system. 
(c) Where normal means of communication are, or might be, dis- 
rupted temporarily and the communications are operational (not logisti- ( 
eal or administrative) and of such importance to the national interest j 
that interruption of service for even a brief period cannot be tol- 
erated, and the essential reliability cannot be obtained by other prac- 
ticable measures. On-the-air testing shall be restricted to a minimun, 
shall be restricted to test message traffic, and shall not include operator 
training. 
(d@) Where other telecommunication facilities do not exist, are in- 
adequate, or are impractical of installation, and where the use of fre- 
quencies above 30 megacycles is not practicable. 
(e) In an emergency jeopardizing life, public safety, or important 
property under conditions calling for immediate communication where 
other means of communication do not exist or are temporarily dis- 
rupted or are inadequate, and where arrangements for alternate means 
of communication are not practicable, regularly assigned frequencies 
may be used until the emergency is ended or communication is restored, 
whichever is earlier. 
2. With regard to subsections 1(c) and 1(d) above, requests for the 
authorization of frequencies for new systems, or in circumstances where 
the pressure on the radio spectrum would be increased materially, shall 
be referred by the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee to the Direc 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization, with recommendations. Such re 
ferrals shall be effected in advance of assignment action. ODM will con- 
sider the IRAC recommendations and consult with the applicant to deter- 
mine whether existing means of communication can be utilized or can be 
made to meet the applicant’s requirements. 
8. In promulgating this policy, in order to establish adequate radio back- 
up of wire-line facilities in advance for use during an emergency, subsection | 
1(c) is interpreted to embrace the following elements: (1) The predeter- 
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mination of vital communication circuits which could not tolerate disrup- 
tion; (2) the installation of the necessary equipment; (3) the selection 
and assignment of frequencies to be employed on those circuits; and (4) on- 
the-air testing. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. 
GORDON Gray, Director. 


OCDM TEte No. 11-D 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT RApDIo ApvISORY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Doe. 8869/3-2.01.2 ; also file 3.10.2; Ref: Doe 3802/1-2.01.2; Approved 3/25/58) 


Memorandum for: Secretary, FAS. 

From: Executive Secretary, IRAC. 

| Subject: Policy for Government Use of Radio Frequencies Below 30 Megacycles 
in the Domestic Fixed Service. 

I refer to my memorandum of January 30, 1958, which transmitted to you, 
for the information and guidance of the FAS, Defense Mobilization Order 
IX-3 which sets forth a revised policy cn the above subject. 

The IRAC, at its meeting on March 25, 1958, agreed that, in the implementa- 
tion of the above-mentioned policy: 

(1) Each agency, when preparing an application involving the use of a 
frequency below 30 megacycles in the domestic fixed service, shall indicate 
thereon— 

(a) Which of the categories under paragraph 1 of the policy is ap- 
plicable, together with sufficient explanation or justification to permit 
a ready determination of the applicability of the policy to the appli- 
cation in point ; 

(b) Whether it considers that the application requires referral to the 
IRAC under (2) or (3) below, together with the specific reason for 
this interpretation. 

(2) The FAS shall refer to the IRAC all applications involving the use 
of frequencies below 30 megacycles in the domestic fixed service in each 
instance where category 1(c) or 1(d) of the policy is applicable, under 
the following circumstances: 

(a) Where it represents the addition of a new frequency to an exist- 
ing circuit or network; 

(b) Where it is for one or more frequencies for use in a new circuit 
or network ; 

(c) Upon the request of any member of the subcommittee. 

(3) Referral to IRAC mentioned in (2) above is not required: 

(a) In the case of a change in frequency for an existing station in 
the domestic fixed service, wherein an existing assignment for a fre- 
quency of the same general order for that station is simultaneously 
deleted ; 

(b) In the case of the addition of a new station to an existing do- 
mestic fixed circuit or network, provided the addition would not re- 

sult in an extension of the hours of use of the authorized frequencies 
because of wave propagation ; 

(c) In the case of an increase in the power or in the bandwidth of 
emission of an existing assignment. 

(4) Domestic fixed service is that service which provides radio communi- 
cations between fixed points which lie within the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. 

(5) The policy contained in DMO IX-3 supersedes that adopted by the 
TRAC on June 5, 1947. 

My memorandum to the FAS of July 11, 1956 (Doc. 2756/1-2.01) on this sub- 
ject is canceled. 


PAUL D. MILEs. 
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OCDM Tete No. 11-E 
(For information) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT RapIo ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
FREQUENCY ASSIGNMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1958. 


(Doc. 3910/1-2.05/3.04 ; Docket 21248-I) 


Memorandum to: The Executive Secretary, Interdepartment Radio Advisory 
Committee. 
From: Secretary, Frequency Assignment Subcommittee. 
Subject: Procedures for submitting applications for radar equipments and for 
listing radars in the IRAC frequency assignment list. 
Reference: ORAC Doc. 3665/1-2.05 (FAS Docket 21248-C). 
IRAC Doc. 8721/1-2.05/3.04 (FAS Docket 21248-D). 
FAS Docket 21248-H. 

The Frequency Assignment Subcommittee at its meeting on March 26, 1958 
approved and referred to the procedures file the attached FAS Docket 21248-9 
as amended, regarding procedures for submitting applications for radar equip 
ments and for listing radars in the IRAC frequency assignment list. Docket 
21248-H (Revised) is forwarded herewith for the information of the IRAC, 


HELEN D. BARLow, Secretary, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
FREQUENCY ASSIGNMENT SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1958. 


(Docket 21248-H (Revised) ) 
REPORT TO THE CHAIRMAN, FAS 


1. The ad hoc group appointed at the FAS meeting March 3, 1958, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing procedures for submitting applications for radar equipments 
and for listing radars in the IRAC station list met Thursday, March 13, 1958, 
and reviewed FAS dockets 21248-F and 21248-G. 

2. The ad hoe group recommends that the following items be submitted on the 
IRAC FAS application form (ODM 88) for radar operations (applications shall 
be marked “Radar’’). 

(a) Frequency: Indicate the operating frequency limits required. State 
whether equipment employs a fixed or tunable frequency generator and its type 
number if latter is known. Where an agency indicates that a fixed frequency 
generating device is employed, every effort should be extended to provide fre 
quency flexibility over the operating limits shown on the application. 

(b) Class of station: As designated in paragraph 2, “Preface to the Frequency 
Assignments to Government Radio Stations and Classes of Stations.” 

(c) Emission: Indicate whether pulse (P) or CW (A). 

(d@) Notes: As applicable. 

(e) Location: List nearest city or town and State, plus activity, airport, or 
identifying information as appropriate. In cases of other than fixed installa 
tions, specify area of operations. 

(f) Latitude and longtiude: List in degrees and minutes, where feasible, it- 
clude seconds. 

(g) Points of communication: Indicate equipment nomenclature, pulse width, 
pulse repetition frequency, and frequency tuning limits of the equipment when 
available. 
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(h) Mean antenna power (kilowatts) : Indicate peak power for pulse, average, 
or mean power for CW. ; 3 ; ; 

(i) Justification or remarks: Indicate the type of operations which will be 
performed, i.e. Air Defense A.C. & W. radars, GCA search radars, Rapcon, etc. 
Where equipment is to be used for training, indicate the approximate hours the 
equipment will be operational. Where radar operation is other than 24 hours 
continuous, indicate the hours of normal operation. ; 

The ad hoe group recommends that the information in the IRAC station list 
be presented as listed below . 

(a) Security classification. 

(b) Frequency: Indicate the lower limit of authorized frequency band. 

(c) Agency. 

(d) Location: City or town and State, plus activity, airport, or other 
identifying information. 

(e) Class of station. 

(f) Emission: P or A. 

(9g) Power: Peak power or mean power as appropriate. 

(h) Authorization date: Month and year of meeting. 

(i) Docket number. 

(j) Points of communication: Indicate whether fixed or tuned (F or T), 
the upper limit of the authorized frequency band and the overall equip- 
ment frequency tuning limits, if given, e.g., T 2900 2700-3300. 

(k) Latitude and longitude. 

(1) Remarks: Coded notes and/or expiration dates for conditional trial 
assignments and temporary assignments. 

(m) Serial number. 

4. The ad hoe group in considering the method of coordination after an appli- 
cation is received, recommends the following procedure: 

(a) Any agency or agencies operating radar in the vicinity of a proposed 
new radar site may request that the application be approved on a “condi- 
tional trial basis,” to determin operational compatibility. Where no com- 
patibility aspects are involved, the application may be approved on a regular 
basis. 

(b) Conditional trial authorizations will be for a specificed period of time 
not to exceed 6 months. During this period the application need not remain 
on the agenda. However, regular authorization will require further com- 
mittee approval. 

(c) Upon authorization the concerned agencies would evaluate the oper- 
ational compatibility aspects during a reasonable period. Where compati- 
bility appears to be in question all agencies concerned will cooperate in 
achieving a solution. 

(d) If operations prove to be compatible, the agency submitting the 
application would then advise the IRAC FAS of the date that compatible 
operation had been accomplished, and the application would be placed on 
the FAS agenda for a regular authorization. 

(e) Agencies employing land mobile and tactical radar equipments in an 
area already supporting fixed radar installations should coordinate their 
anticipated operations locally with such agencies. 

5. The method of identifying the individual radar bands and protecting the 
racon bands was considered. The present method which is to be continued is 
to list the bands below with the frequency symbol “‘j.”’ 

2700-3246 3266-3300 megacycles 

4250-5440 5460-5650 megacycles 

8500-9300 9320-9800 megacycles 

Recommend the following note be placed against all entries in the station list 
where radars are shown as operating over the racon bands 3246-3266, 5440- 
5460 and 9300-9320 megacycles : 

$130: This operation will not be conducted in the racon band. 


‘ - Radar operations in the applicable bands will be conducted on nonpriority 
asis, 
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OCDM TELE No. 11-F 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
INTERDEPARTMENT RADIO ADVISORY COM MITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1958, 


Doe. 4094/3-2.10/3.10.2; Ref: Docs. 4036/1-2.10 and 4044/2-3.10.2; Approved: 
9/23/58 7 


Memorandum for: Secretary, FAS. 
From: Executive Secretary, IRAC. 
Subject: IRAC table of frequency allocations. 


This is with reference to my memorandums to the FAS (Docs. 4086 and 4044) 
concerning the revised issue of the IRAC table of frequency allocations cur. 
rently in force (Doc. 2160/6-2.10), and in particular to the discussion at the 
July 24 meeting of the FAS as to the impact of this revised table on the pro- 
cedures of the subcommittee. 

The points raised during the FAS discussion, together with the conclusions 
which the IRAC reached with respect thereto during its consideration of the 
matter, areas follows: 

(a) Because the table is in a relatively fluid state, it would be premature 
to include it in the preface to the IRAC frequency assignment list at this 
time. 

(vb) A footnote to the table denoting relative priority between radio gery. 
ices automatically applies to each assignment in the band to which that 
footnote pertains, unless at the time of a particular FAS action a different 
provision is decided upon for the assignment in point. 

(c) A priority note reflecting the same provisions as an applicable table 
footnote would therefore be redundant and should not be applied. 

(d) An assignment which is in conformity with the service allocation (as 
amplified by pertinent footnotes) for the band in which it is contained takes 
precedence over assignments therein which are not in conformity unless, at 
the time of the FAS action, a different provision ts decided upon. 

(e) Those existing assignments still having priority notes should be re 
viewed in order that the above stipulations can be applied as appropriate, 

(f) The foregoing pertains only to priority between radio services and is 
not concerned with priority between agencies. 

The committee requests that the FAS submit a progress report on this project 
when appropriate. 

PAuL D. Mires. 


OSDM TEte No. 12 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10695—A 


ASSIGNMENT OF FREQUENCIES TO GOVERNMENT RADIO STATIONS AND CLASSES 
OF STATIONS 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 305 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1083; 47 U.S.C. 305), and by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of the United States, 1 
hereby assign frequencies to Government radio stations and classes of stations 
as listed and set forth in the preface and volumes I, II, III, IV, and V of “Fre 
quency Assignments to Government Radio Stations and Classes of Stations’, 
dated July 1, 1956, which preface and volumes are hereby prescribed as a part of 
this order. 

Particulars of assignments to specific stations covering all pertinent stipula- 
tions of the conditions for use at definite geographical locations as currently 
authorized shall be maintained in the official records of the Interdepartment 
Radio Advisory Committee. 

The Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee may, subject to approval by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, authorize the use by Govern 
ment agencies of any frequency in accordance with the provisions of part 1of 
the said preface of “Frequency Assignments to Government Radio Stations and 
Classes of Stations.” 
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This order shall not be published in the Federal Register. The necessary dis- 
tribution of this order, the said preface, and volumes I, II, III, IV, and V shall 
pe determined by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This order supersedes Executive Order No. 10571—A of October 26, 1954, en- 
titled “Assignment of Frequencies to Government Radio Stations and Classes 
of Stations”. 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
The WHITE Houss, January 16, 1957. 


OCDM Tete No. 13 


List of Executive orders assigning radio frequencies to Government radio 
stations and classes of stations 


ee eee aS 








Executive Transmitted to President via Date signed | President who signed 
Order No. by President 
pict be } 
i Secretary of Commerce... ddan bdeek .| Mar. 30, 1928 | Calvin Coolidge. 
Re hohe poi GO conjnss~- 2 s-~ : ee ee Do. 
SS ee -incanasstipeme dediesiemgite a in Do. 
ons } do July 8, 1929 Do. 
ac, tl Dcaistostasebepoessius= > nin plheniedlitel dnd ety liedaee 
A SE  Saee eee . ...---.-+-.--..| Sept. 30,1929 | Herbert Hoover. 
..---- } do June 8, 1931 Do. 
§638-A 1... ee he ey 4a . E 
2 met pen gees fs Sa, 41 __| June 6, 1932 Do. 
.--- \ do Dec. 2, 1933 | Franklin D, Roosevelt 
——-<_ a 
4 rae \chairman, Federal Communications Commission. Dec. 19, 1935 Do. 
8193-A...---- \ in July 5, 1939 Do. 
8193-B 1... cee eee en eee enek ete tesa nes 
9132-A.......| Chairman, Defense Communications Board___-- Apr. 13, 1942 Do. 
027-A......- Chairman, Board of War Communications_.__....| Feb. 29, 1944 | Do. 
10369-A....-- Telecommunications Adviser to the President.....| July 1,1952 | Harry S. Truman, 
10571-A..---- Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization._.._| Oet. 26, 1954 — D. Eisen- 
ower. 


10605-A....-|----- GO....----------n2-n--n--2-nnoeenennnenneeee=--| Jam, 16,1987 | Do. 





1 Confidential supplement. 


III. DIVISION of RADIO SPECTRUM SPACE BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
NON-GOVERNMENT USERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The radio frequency spectrum is the natural resource which makes possible 
all forms of radio communication, whether used from your automobile to open 
your garage door—a matter of a few feet in distance; or for television broad- 
east; or for the guidance of vehicles thousands of miles into space; or for 
mapping interstellar space. The presently usable spectrum extends from 10 
kilocycles to between 30 and 40 million kilocycles. 

Although extensive, the radio spectrum does not offer the possibility of an 
unlimited number of channels of communication. Each communications channel 
requires a relatively small, but specific, part of the spectrum. Unless the radio 
stations using the spectrum are separated geographically or by time of use, a 
separate part of the spectrum is required for each channel. 

For convenience, the several types of uses of the spectrum have been placed 
into categories of services which are amateur, aeronautical, radio and television 
broadcasting, fixed, mobile, and radio navigation. Again for convenience and 
efficiency in the use of the spectrum and in the design of equipment, the number 
of channels needed by particular services are designated in groups of channels 
or frequency bands in appropriate parts of the spectrum. The United States 
is proposing to the International Radio Conference which convenes on August 
17, 1959, in Geneva, Switzerland, that there be established the new services of 
earth-space, space, radio astronomy, and radio positioning. 

This process of designating parts of the spectrum for the several services is 
known as frequency allocation and the frequency bands so designated are re- 
ferred to as service allocations. Broad service allocations are established as a 
result of world conferences in which the United States participates. 
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Each nation in adhering to the international radio regulations adopted 
the Conference, obligates itself to adhere to the table of frequency allocationg, 
Each nation has the right to depart from the table but in so doing obligates 
itself to hold free from harmful interference those operations of other nati 
which are in accordance with the table. t 

In the process of implementing the worldwide table of frequency allocati 
the United States, through coordination among the FCC, OCDM, and IRAG, 
produces a national allocation table conceived within the framework of the 
worldwide table and which reflects the space allocable to non-Government ang 
Federal Government users. 

Below about 25 megacycles and except for the amateur and broadcasting 
services, the frequencies used by Government and non-Government users are 
interlaced into such narrow bands and involve so many geographical sh 
arrangements that it is impracticable to determine accurately the division of 
the spectrum space between the Government and non-Government users or tg 
show on a chart of practicable size. Above 25 megacycles, while there are 
numerous sharing arrangements and special provisions, the division generally 
is by frequency bands suitable for graphic display. 

In working with the spectrum and in applying the complicated processeg of. 
frequency assignment, it is very difficult to visualize, from words and figures 
alone, the resource, the actions to be taken, and the countereffects of sue 
actions or lack of them. We have, therefore, produced worksheets that enable 
us to actually look at the part of the spectrum with which we are dealing, 

We have enlarged these worksheets, which depict the current occupancy of 
the spectrum as it is today, and showing the relative space occupied by the yar. 
ious services, such as amateur, fixed, TV broadcast, and Government and non 
Government, in order that you may have a better understanding of the scope 
of the radio spectrum and its uses. [Presents charts. ] 

These five charts (OCDM Tele No. 14) show the radio spectrum, and the 
U.S. occupancy thereof, from 25 megacycles up to 40,000 megacycles. We do 
not normally make charts that show the area below 25 megacycles because this. 
part of the spectrum is largely composed of space which is shared between 
Government and non-Government and has had service allocations which haye” 
remained unchanged as set forth in the “International Table of Allocations,” 

Looking at these five charts, the top display depicts the spectrum for the 
American region as agreed to at the 1947 International Conference at Atlantie 
City; the second display shows what it would look like if our U.S. proposals 
to the forthcoming Conference were adopted. Going down to the third display, 
this shows the current allocations in the United States, based upon the top 
display. The bottom display shows how the U.S. allocations would look if our 
proposals to the Conference, as shown in the second display, were adopted. 

The next two charts depict the division of radio spectrum space between the 
Federal Government and non-Federal Government users in the United States. 

The first chart (OCDM Tele No. 15) shows the existing division of the radia 
spectrum between Government and non-Government as of March 1959, from 
25,000 to 30,000 megacycles in percentages. All percentages are based upon the 
number of megacycles involved. 

The left-hand scale is divided into 10 parts, showing the percentage of space 
in each band in megacycles. The top scale shows the division of the spectrum 
by megacycle bands from 27.5 to 30,000 megacycles. te 

The shared percentage of each band is indicated in white, the percentage al- 
located to Government by the light-shaded areas, and the percentage allocated 
to non-Government is the dark-shaded area. 

The percentage of each type of occupancy is shown by the percentage figure 
in each shaded area. ; 

We have not attempted to numerically add up the various percentages in am 
effort to try to show greater or lesser occupancy—such a result would not be 
too useful in any event because the division is usually in the process of revision 
and we have to make a new chart each year as a result of adjustments. ; 

It will be pretty evident, however, from a casual visual inspection that the. 4 
occupancy in this part of the spectrum appears to be pretty equally divided — 
between Government and non-Government. a 

This next chart (OCDM Tele No. 16) presents the same material but shows 7 
how the division would appear between Government and non-Government if out 
current U.S. proposals to the International Conference are accepted. 
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_ As may be seen by comparing the two charts, the majority of changes would 
appear in the upper part of the spectrum from 1,000 to 400,000 megacycles. 
The following documents are related to this subject: 
OCDM Tele No. : 
14. Charts (5)—‘‘Table of Frequency Allocations.” 
15. Chart—‘“Existing Division of the Radio Spectrum Between Government 
and Non-Government as of March 1959.” 
16. Chart—“Division of Spectrum Space Between Government and Non-Gov- 
ernment Basic to U.S. Proposals for 1959 International Radio Confer- 
ence.” 


OCDM Tete No. 14 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY ALLOCATIONS 


The five charts comprising this particular display were not reproduced in 
reduced size. 
IV. TRENDS AND FUTURE PLANNING 


There has been a steadily growing demand for radio frequencies ever since 
the spark-coil days around 1910. This demand, however, became really acute 
at the beginning of World War II because of increased requirements for radio 
frequencies by the Federal Government, particularly the Armed Forces. The 
tremendous expansion of the use of radio since World War II placed an un- 

ented workload upon the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee, 
The implementation of the agreements reached at the Extraordinary Adminis- 
trative Radio Confernce (EARC) in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1951 still further 
accentuated an already increasing tempo in applications for frequency assign- 
ments. The so-called EARC Agreement involved the mass transfers of frequency 
assignments from one frequency band to another for the purpose of complying 
with the new “Table of Frequency Allocations,’ which had been agreed upon 
at the International Telecommunication and Radio Conference held in Atlantic 
City in 1947. 

We are, through the medium of the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Commit- 
tee, processing approximately 2,000 actions a month involving applications and 
requests for radio frequency assignments submitted by Federal users of radio. 
This chart (OCDM Tele No. 17) depicts the gradual increase in workload of 
the IRAC over the years and reflects estimated workloads for 1959 and 1960. 
The next chart (OCDM Tele No. 18) shows this workload increase in terms of 
employment and expenditures since 1944 and projected through 1960. These fre- 
quency activities will require the full time efforts of some 30 OCDM employees 
who comprise the IRAC Secretariat, and a large portion of the time of the Tele- 
communications Office staff. 

With the exception of the preparatory work connected with the forthcoming 
1959 International Radio Conference, the programs and activities embraced by 
radio spectrum management are continuing in nature. These two charts (17 
and 18) give us the unmistakable trend toward more and more frequency uses, 
more and more people, more money, and more acute problems of apportioning 
the spectrum among users as the demand increases. 

Whereas solutions must, of course, be found for the day-to-day urgent opera- 
tional requirements, the short-range approach alone does not suffice, and we 
must in the future base our approaches on long-range plans for future efficiency 
in the use of the radio spectrum. This means that we must find ways to make 
the best use of the spectrum 10 to 15 years hence. While this is a continuing 
process, the next phase should be completed in advance of any future Inter- 
national Radio Conference following the upcoming 1959 conference. The appre- 
ciation that such a long-range approach was essential was first translated into 
action in October 1955 when the IRAC established the Select Subcommittee on 
Frequency Allocations for this purpose. 

This office and the FCC have informally reviewed mechanisms under which 
long-range planning for future uses of the radio spectrum may be accomplished. 
Greater world appetites for frequencies, born of technical advances, have led 
to greatly increased uses of radio frequencies. This has been manifested by 
increased industrial and public uses and by the Government uses in modern 
weaponry and deterrents thereto. This led to the knowledge that we must 


keep ahead of these increasing demands by modernizing, in advance, our methods 
of dealing with the situation. 
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Accordingly, the OCDM and the FCC have agreed to a program of joint long. 
range planning for the future U.S. use of the radio frequency spectrum pre. 
viously carried on by the two offices independently. The initial objective jg 
to produce an improved pattern of frequency allocations to be implemented 
within the next 10 to 15 years. This long-range planning is a continuing re. 
sponsibility in which the planners must always look 10 to 15 years ahead, 
They must be constantly informed regarding current allocations, their signi- 
ficance, and be abreast of the ever-advancing state of the art and requirements, 

It is realized that the process of going back and trying to readjust allocations 
of the radio spectrum that have been in effect for some time is both painfy 
and expensive. Nevertheless, this joint planning effort will of necessity work 
toward adjustments of currently allocated spectrum space in order to make 
more effective use of the spectrum. 

The joint effort will also plan for future occupancy of the spectrum, notably 
above 30,000 megacycles, upon an engineered basis. Today, we have learned 
how to exploit only about 1 percent of the total radio spectrum, and it may 
seem that the spectrum above 30,000 megacycles does not offer much promise 
now. Before long, however, if history repeats itself, we will learn how to use 
it and this part of the spectrum will also be in demand. It may also afford a 
substantial measure of relief in reducing the pressures on other parts of the 
spectrum and the only means for accommodating new services. 

At the outset, the preliminary technical study will be conducted jointly with 
the Commission’s staff and the IRAC’s Subcommittee on Frequency Allocations, 
Continuing policy guidance will be provided to the technical group by the Com. 
mission and by OCDM. This chart (OCDM Tele No. 22) entitled “Joint FCO- 
OCDM Long-Range Planning for Future Use of the Radio Frequency Spectrum” 
represents this arrangement for the studies and policy guidance. 

In anticipation of this program, together with execution of other functions 
which are our normal responsibility, expansion of the OCDM Telecommunica- 
tions Office is being planned for the forthcoming fiscal year. Present plans call 
for an increase of 21 positions, bringing the staff up to an authorized strength of 
64 positions, including the present IRAC Secretariat, by the end of fiscal year 
1960. In addition, the office is to be reorganized along functional lines so as to 
provide integrated staff support in the areas of responsibility of the Director 
under Executive Orders 10460 and 10705. 

The annual cost increase resulting from the planned staff augmentation and 
attendant increased activity will total approximately $250,000. Since it was the 
Director’s decision that this cost would be financed from funds included in the 
President’s 1960 budget for the salaries and expenses account, no additional ap- 
portionments or appropriations were requested for fiscal year 1960 for this 
purpose. 

It was recognized that the operation of the augmented office should be re 
viewed after a year from two points of view: firstly, to take stock of whether 
the staff augmentation had been sufficient to keep pace with the rapidity of 
technological development in today’s world; and secondly, to review the situa- 
tion in the light of any congressional action which might affect the administra- 
tive arrangements for telecommunications. 

The following documents are related to this subject: 

OCDM Tele No.: 

17. Chart—Government applications and requests for frequencies processed 
by the IRAC 1945 to 1960. 

18. Chart—IRAC average employment and actual expenditures 1944-60. 

19. Chart—Trends in worldwide notifications to the IFRB. 

20. Exchange of letters between OCDM and the FCC on the subject of 
long-range planning for the future use of the Radio Frequency Spec 
trum. 

21. Terms of reference for the project established pursuant to the above 
exchange of letters. 

22. Chart—Joint FCC-OCDM Long-Range Allocation Planning for Future 
Use of the Radio Frequency Spectrum. 

23. Statement on fiscal year 1960 plans for expansion of the Telecommuni- 
eations Office, OCDM. 
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OCDM Tete No. 20-A 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MobsiLia#ation, 
Washingt D.C., May 1 
Hon. Rose, H. Hype, ee +e a 
Acting Chairman, Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. Hype: Thank you for your letter dated April 29, 1959, informing 
the Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications of the Commission's 
concurrence in the revised “Terms of Reference for Preparation of a Long- 
Range Frequency Allocation Plan,” dated April 8, 1959, and enclosed with 
our letter of April 10. It is understood that the terms of reference may be 
revised from time to time by mutually agreed actions jointly taken by the 
‘Commission and this office. 

The joint long-range planning for future U.S. use of the radio frequency 
spectrum, which has been started under the agreement now consummated, should 
contribute significantly to improved use of this important natural resource in 
the national interest. The improved pattern of usage, which is sought as an 
initial objective, and the continuing review, which is contemplated under the 
agreement, should assist the Commission and this office in carrying out their 
separate responsibilities under the statutes, to the ultimate benefit of national 
interests. 

It is my view that the most significant element in the joint undertaking is our 
mutual understanding of the need for joint long-range planning so necessary 
to reduce costly procedures entailed in remedying inadvertencies in frequency 
allocation. 

The cooperation of the Commission in this joint undertaking is appreciated, 

Sincerely, 


Leo A. Horgau. 


OCDM TELE No. 20-B 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mr. F. C. ALEXANDER, 
Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. ALEXANDER: This is with further reference to the matter of long- 
range planning for use of the radio spectrum and your letter of April 10, 1959, 
setting forth proposed revised terms of reference for preparation of a long-range 
frequency allocation plan. 

The Commission is in agreement with the terms of reference enclosed with 
your letter and is ready to proceed immediately with the study. It is further 
agreed that the terms of reference, which are reproduced in the attachment 
hereto, may be revised from time to time as the policy group finds appropriate 
within its authority. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Roset H. Hype, 
Acting Chairman, 


OCDM TELE No. 21 
Aprit 8, 1959. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR PREPARATION OF A LONG-RANGE FREQUENCY 
ALLOCATION PLAN 


1. Purpose: The purpose of long-range planning for future U.S. use of the 
radio frequency spectrum is to insure the satisfactory accommodation of the 
present and future essential needs of national security, safety of life and prop- 
erty, international relations, and the business, social, educational, and political 
life of the Nation through the formulation and application of a dynamic program 
for the conservation, regulation, and use of the radio spectrum resource. 

2. Objective: The objective is to develop a joint program of continuing plan- 
ning for use of the radio spectrum on a dynamic basis in the national interest. 
The initial objective is to produce an improved pattern of frequency allocations 
which could be implemented within the next 10 or 15 years. Thereafter, the 
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trum will be kept under continuing review and additional recommendations 
will be made by the joint study group as it may from time to time consider to 
be appropria te. : 4 

3. The aforementioned allocation pattern will be based on the anticipated state 
of the radio art. ° , 

4, The technical level study group (Interdepartment Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on Frequency Allocations, and Federal Communications 
Commission’s staff—IRAC/FCC) will prepare a list of all existing and fore- 
seeable types or classification of frequency usage for which spectrum space should 
pe allocated. This list should be prepared in terms of the functions involved 
rather than the user group or groups involved, although probable users should 
be indicated for information. ; 

5. The technical group will prepare for each listed entry a statement of the 
frequency range or ranges needed to satisfy the usage category involved. The 
approximate optimum and the approximate maximum and mninimum usable 
frequencies are to be indicated, together with such discussion and explanatory 
material as may be desired. This assumes the collection, analysis, and evalua- 
tion of currently valid information on propagational qualities of the various 
parts of the radio spectrum, operational and manufacturing techniques, manu- 
facturing capabilities, and other aspects of the state of the art, and, additionally, 
the analysis and evaluation of the radio spectrum and requirements to deter- 
mine the types of service which various parts of the radio spectrum can best 

rt. 

BD Next, the technical group will prepare its best estimate of the amount of 
spectrum space needed to satisfy each usage category in each required frequency 
range. This estimate should include both present requirements and future 
requirements. In the absence of special circumstances involving particular 
usage categories, estimates of future requirements shall be based on the time 
bracket 10 to 15 years hence. Requirements should be stated in discrete num- 
bers of required kilocycles or megacycles when feasible, otherwise as a function 
of the frequency involved. 

7. The technical group next will prepare a draft table of frequency alloca- 
tions based on the work previously completed, with due consideration being 
given to the desirability of allocation flexibility, and submit it to the policy 
level group (FCC-OCDM liaison officials), together with recommendations on 
how to overcome the problems involved in the transition from the existing table 
to the recommended table. Any major changes from the present table of fre- 
quency allocations should, on the basis of technical and economic considerations, 
be reasonably possible of achievement not later than the time bracket 10 to 15 
years hence. 

8. In the course of preparing the recommendations called for in this study, 
the technical group should take into account both the present general state of 
the radio art and also all new engineering techniques and developments of which 
the group has knowledge or can learn by consultation with research workers in 
both Government and industry. With respect to new techniques and develop- 
ments, special attention should be directed to those which show promise of future 
practical application within a reasonable time (10 years or less). Speculative 
items should be identified as such. Special attention also should be given to 
apparent conflicts in usage and requirements which develop during the course 
of the study, so that all available pertinent information which might be helpful 
in resolving the conflicts will be furnished. 

9. For the purpose of this study, it is assumed that the existing state of world 
tension will continue for the foreseeable future, and it, therefore, is essential to 
provide for both the national security (under conditions short of general war) 
and the growing civil economy. 

10. In proceeding with the study described above, the policy group and the tech- 
nical group should consult one another as necessary on individual questions aris- 
ing during the course of the study. Private consultants may be employed by either 
group as desired, within the limits of funds available. 

11. In general, the technical level study group should confine itself to consider- 
ation of technical and economic matters, and to such national security considera- 
tions as may be appropriate, with political and sociological considerations being 
reserved to the policy level study group. Each group will take into account exist- 
ing commitments at both national and international levels. 

12. Depending upon the security classification of the particular subject under 
study, each person participating therein will be required to have a security clear- 
ance of appropriate grade, in accordance with the requirements of the Executive 


Office of the President. Regular participants in both groups should be cleared for 
access to secret information. 
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OCDM TELE No. 23 


FiscaL YEAR 1960 PLANS FoR EXPANSION OF THE TELECOMMUNIOATIONS 
OFFICE, OCDM 


Expansion of the OCDM Telecommunications Office was authorized by the 
Director in February 1959, following receipt and review of the report and recom- 
mendations of the Special Advisory Committee on Telecommuncations. 

Present plans call for an increase of 21 positions, bringing the staff up to an 
authorized strength of 64 positions by the end of fiscal year 1960. In addition, 
the office will be reorganized along functional lines so as to provide integrated 
staff support in the four major areas of responsibility of the Director under 
Bxecutive Orders 10460 and 10705. 

An organization chart, statement of functions, and staffing pattern for the ex- 
panded organization are included as appendix A, appendix B, and appendix C, 
respectively. 

The annual cost increase resulting from the planned staff augmentation and 
attendant increased activity will total approximately $250,000. Since it was the 
Director’s decision that this cost would be financed from the 1960 OCDM appro- 
priation, no additional apportionments or appropriations were requested for fiscal 

960. 
ben ae initially proposed that the office be reestablished as a Directorate of 
Telecommunications, under the immediate Office of the Director. In discussing 
this matter with the Director, the Assistant Director for Resources and Produc- 
tion proposed that establishment of a directorate be postponed for a period of 90 
days pending further study. A final decision on this matter has not as yet been 
announced. 

It was recognized that the operation of the augmented office should be reviewed 
after a year from two points of view: Firstly, to take stock of whether the staff 
augmentation had been sufficient to keep pace with the rapidity of technological 
development in today’s world; and secondly, to review the situation in the light 
of any congressional action which might affect the administrative arrangements 
for telecommunications. 
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APPENDIX B 


FUNCTIONAL STATEMENT 


TELECOM MUNICATIONS 


1. The deputy assistant director for telecommunications 


(a) Assists the Director and the Assistant Director in discharging their re- 
sponsibilities in the field of telecommunication policy, standards, and manage- 
ment within the executive branch of the Government under Executive Order 


(b) Develops Government radio frequency requirements and establishes 
policies and procedures governing (1) the assignment by the IRAC of radio fre- 
quencies te Federal Government radio stations, and (2) the continued use of 
radio frequencies by Government agencies. 

(c) Directs the IRAC in the assignment of radio frequencies to Government 

agencies under the provisions of section 305 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, and provides guidance for use by the IRAC in long-range planning, 
in consultation with the FCC, for future United States use of the radio frequency 
spectrum. 
md) Coordinates the development of the executive branch position in interna- 
tional telecommunication matters, and develops and coordinates planning of pro- 
cedures for implementing, within the executive branch, those international tele- 
communication agreements entered into by the United States. 

(e) Develops and prepares plans and directives to carry out the wartime 
responsibilities of the President under section 606(a), (c), and (d) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, which pertain to the control over and 
priority use of all telecommunication in time of war. 

(f) Develops plans and procedures for fulfilling the telecommunications re- 
sponsibilities during an emergency. 

(g) Provides Secretariat staff and direction for the following three Commit- 
tees; IRAC, Telecommunications Advisory Board (TAB), and the Telecommuni- 
eations Planning Committee (TPC). 

(hk) Develops, or coordinates the development of and assists in directing tests 
of the effectiveness of, plans for the emergency management of telecommuni- 
cations (consistent with the overall test objectives of the Agency). 

(i) Maintains liaison and works with Federal agencies having telecommunica- 
tions responsibilities or conducting related activities of mutual concern. 

(j) Advises and assists the Director and the Assistant Director in all matters 
pertaining to telecommunications including the performance by either of them of 
statutory and assigned responsibilities. 


2. Mobilization planning office 


(a) Coordinates the development by the several agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government, of telecommunications plans and programs designed to 
assure maximum security to the United States in time of national emergency 
with a minimum interference to continuing non-Government requirements. 

(b) Develops, and maintains in a state of readiness, plans and standby 
orders for the control and allocation of the national telecommunication resources, 
including radio frequencies, in time of emergency. 

(c) Develops plans and implementation documents for an emergency com- 
munications agency. 

(d) Analyzes national communication capabilities and requirements under 
various degrees of emergency conditions in cooperation with interested Govern- 
ment agencies and industry boards, as needed. 

(e) Integrates national telecommunication factors into national supply- 
requirements and feasibility studies. 

(f) Develops procedures for the introduction and maintenance of telecommu- 
nication information and factors into the national damage assessment activity 
of OCDM. 

(g) Provides policy direction to actions leading to expanded nonmilitary radio 
monitoring and the implementation of a national monitoring reserve program. 
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8. Policy and standards office 


(a) Coordinates the development of, and recommends telecommunications 
policies and programs designed to assure high standards of telecommunication 
management within the executive branch. 

(b) Coordinates the development of, and recommends, telecommunications 
policies and standards applying to the executive branch. Lt] 

(c) Directs and supervises the continuing review of activities under existip 
telecommunication statutes, Executive orders and implementing organization 
with a view to preparing recommendations designed to improve the manage- 
ment and administration of telecommunication within the executive branch of 
the Government. 

(ad) Develops and recommends programs designed to satisfy deficiencies known 
or anticipated in the national telecommunication complex, and encourages anq 
guides the development of measures, including new techniques, designed to im: 
prove the reliability of the U.S. telecommunication system. 

(e), Administers the affairs of, and provides staff support to the Tele 
communications Advisory Board and the Telecommunications Planning Com. 
mittee. 

4. Engineering office 

(a) Recommends policies and procedures governing the assignment by the 
IRAC of radio frequencies to Federal Government radio stations and continued 
use thereof. 

(b) Assists in directing the IRAC in the assignment of radio frequencies to 
Government agencies, and in formulating guidance for use by the IRAC in long- 
range planning, in consultation with the FCC, for the future U.S. use of the 
radio frequency spectrum. 

(c) Formulates recommendations with respect to the executive branch posi- 
tion in international telecommunication matters, and procedures for implement- 
ing within the executive branch those international telecommunication agree 
ments entered into by the United States. 

(d) Recommends technical and engineering policies and standards applying 
to telecommunication in the executive branch of the Government. 

(e) Provides technical guidance in research and development within the 
Government to the end that equipment produced will be compatible with practical 
frequency allocation patterns. 

(f) Performs engineering and technical evaluations of telecommunication 
problems, projects, new developments and proposals, and furnishes engineering 
estimates, advice, and recommendations on such matters. 

5. IRAC secretariat 

(a) The Executive Secretary, IRAC, organizes, manages, and administers the 
affairs of the Committee with the major objective of providing the fullest develop- 
ment and coordination of the telecommunication policies and activities in the 
field of radio spectrum management, of all the U.S. users of radio. 

As the principal technical officer of the Secretariat he initiates, formulates and 
recommends to the Committee the policies and programs which in his judgment 
will best serve to fulfill the Committee’s responsibilities and, to the extent that 
such policies and recommendations are approved by the Committee, he directs 
the implementation thereof. 

As the principal executive officer of the Secretariat, the Executive Secretary is 
responsible for the organization, administration and management of the 
Secretariat in order to support adequately the work of the Committee, its sub- 
committees and working groups. 

The Executive Secretary, acting under the aegis of the Department of State, 
undertakes the coordination with foreign countries of the proposals of the 
United States for international telecommunieation conferences, and serves as 
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a U.S. delegate to those conferences. His objective in these tasks is to obtain 
the support of the other countries, to the maximum extent possible, for the 
U.S. position, in order that the conference formulate and adopt international 

ents on radio frequency allocations and related matters which are in 
the overall best interest of the United States. The representatives of the 
foreign countries are normally at or just below the ministerial level. 

(b) The Technical Division, IRAC: 

1. Conducts technical studies in support of the Subcommittee on Frequency 
Allocations, having as an objective a continuing appraisal of the current 
and future needs of the existing radio services, new techniques, the appli- 
eation of which may require revision of the Table of Frequency Allocations, 
and new services for which the current table makes no provision. 

2. Keeps under continuing review the two mobilization plans with which 
the IRAC is charged so that they may be accurate and current at all times. 

3. Assists those nonmember agencies, without an adequate radio engineer- 
ing or technical staff, in the selection of operable frequencies which in 
many locations requires exhaustive research. 

4. Keeps under continuing review the IRAC frequency list, having as an 
objective a format most useful to the members of IRAC while at the same 
time permitting maximum flexibility of the IBM equipment. 

5. Performs technical studies in support of the IRAC in the preparation 
of the U.S. position for future international radio conferences. 

6. Prepares reports or memorandums on technical matters pursuant to deci- 
sions of the main committee (IRAC) or its subcommittee (the SFA and 
FAS). 

7. Conducts staff studies, including the preparation of graphs, charts and 
tables, as are requested or required in the support of the IRAC. 

(c) The Frequency Assignment Division, which is composed of three branches 
(Minutes and Agenda, Records, and Machine Records) serves to carry out the 
actions taken by the Frequency Assignment Subcommittee of the IRAC. In 
this capacity it: 

1. Screens and dockets all incoming frequency applications (averaging 
approximately 1,000 each month) for completeness. 

2. Prepares the agenda and the subsequent minutes for each monthly 
meeting of the FAS, which documents average between 100 and 150 pages 
each. 

3. Provides the secretarial and clerical support for each meeting of the 
FAS. 

4. Maintains in current status the master list of all U.S. Government 
radio frequency assignments of which there are approximately 80,000. 

5. Prepares code sheets reflecting new or modified assignments from 
which the IBM cards are eventually punched for the master IBM ecard file. 

6. Maintains in current status the master card file (consisting of approxi- 
mately 207,000) which is the only complete record of U.S. Government 
radio frequency assignments. 

7. Maintains in current status a duplicate of the non-Government IBM 
card file (consisting of approximately 230,000 cards) as a security measure. 

8. Tabulates semiannually all Government assignments currently author- 
ized, and on a bimonthly basis recapitulative supplements thereto. 

9. Tabulates semiannually separate frequency assignment lists by agency. 

10. Tabulates such special lists as become necessary. 
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APPENDIX C 
Office of Deputy Assistant Director for Telecommunications—Stafing pattern 


Position title 











Organizational unit Proposed 
grade 
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Office of the Deputy Assistant Director - - ----- ie aed Aen Dinteter. «ac... 2 GS-18 
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Administrative assistant (secretary)......_____ 
Secretary (stenographer) --....--..-..._..___.. 
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Communication specialist._...............___. g 
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Administrative assistant ( secretary )_. bcc coed GS-7 
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IRAC secretariat: 
Office of Executive Secretary. -............. Executive secretary (electronic engineer)... GS-16 
Assistant executive secretary (electronic en- | GS-14 
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Secretarial assistant (stenographer) ---......... GS-7 
Secretary (stenographer). -...........-...-..... Gs+4 
Secretar y-stenographer-._..........---...-..... GS-5 
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The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Cooley, I understand you have a brief 
statement that you would like to make at the outset this morning. 

Mr. Cooter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Hoegh yesterday expressed some doubt as to the propriety 
of having a Communications Board proposed by the Special Advisory 
Committee assigned the special duty of studying the administrative 
organizations for discharging the Government’s role in the telecom- 
munications field, with particular reference to the division of respon- 
sibility under the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. I under- 
stood this to be the Governor’s principal objection to the bill proposed 
by the committee, and at least a strong reason for his support of 
House Joint Resolution 331. 

As was brought out yesterday, enactment of Resolution 331 would 
inject considerable delay in bringing any constructive change into 
the frequency assignment operation, as respects assignment to the 
Government agencies. The committee does not find any fault with 
the special assignment included in H.R. 7057, but perhaps the Gover- 
nor’s expressed objection, as well as the delayed passage of House 
Joint Resolution 331 would entail, would be eliminated by a very sim- 
ple suggestion with which the members of the special committee are 
im accord. I discussed it with Chairman Doerfer and he also feels 
that it isa good suggestion to have injected at this time. 

The suggestion is the deletion from the proposed committee bill of 
section 2, paragraph (f) 

The CuarrMan. What bill are you talking about now? 

Mr. Cooter. The committee bill—that is, 7057. 

The CuarrMan. H.R. 7057? 

Mr. Cooter. Yes. Excuse me, sir. I should have identified it— 
which provides as a special duty for a study of the administrative 
organization for discharging the Government’s responsibility in tele- 
communications. Enactment of the committee’s proposed bill with 
that deletion 

The Cuarrman. What deletion was that now ? 

Mr. Cootry. That is the deletion of the special duty that this Board 
would examine the administrative organization for administering— 
for carrying out Government responsibility in telecommunications. 
I think the Governor’s objection was that he thought there was some 
lack of propriety in having an interested party reviewing its own 
place in the sun. 

Mr. Sprincer. So that we may know this definitely, are you refer- 
ring to all of section 2? 

Mr. Cootry. No, sir, just section 2, paragraph (f). 

Mr. Sprincer. Paragraph (f) is the one you want deleted? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Pass copies of this bill around so everyone will 
have a copy of it, please. 

Mr. Cootry. Enactment of the committee’s proposed bill with that 
deletion would achieve most of the benefits expected from the bill. 
It would establish the proposed Board, thus starting informed evalu- 
ated, and authoritative administration of spectrum assignments to 
the Government agencies, as well as the discharge of the many other 
important duties assigned to the Board, including the special duty 
of conducting, in conjunction with the FCC, a study of the use present- 
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ly made of the radio spectrum by both Government and non-Goverp. 
ment users. 

With this plan, the question of dual responsibility would be left 
unresolved as far as the Communications Act of 1934 is concerned, 
It is, however, the belief of the Committee that with the proposed 
Board on the Government’s side, and the FCC on the non-Government 
side, actually in being, functioning and complementing each other 
the question of dual responsibility as a point of controversy in this 
field would disappear for there would appear to be no reason why the 
two Boards with their competent staffs could not effectively and jn 
the public interest decide on a proper, appropriate, unbiased, and 
efficient division of the radio spectrum between Government and non- 
Government users. If, however, with the passage of time the arrange. 
ment proved disappointing or ineffective, then a commission such ag 
proposed in House Joint Resolution 331 could be established to study 
the question of administrative organization in general. In the meap- 
time, much order ought to be brought out of the present situation and 
the extensive delay the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 331 would 
entail would be avoided. 

There has been some question raised as respects locating a Board 
with a fixed tenure in office in the Executive Office of the President 
as provided in our report and in the bill. However, it remains the 
view of the Committee that the proposed Board is necessary effectively 
to discharge the responsibilities assigned ; that under no circumstances 
should the President relinquish his responsibility for the assignment 
of radio frequencies to Government agencies and that continuity in 
administration would not only make a most valuable contribution to 
a solution of the problem, but would as well be the means of attracting 
the caliber of people needed to fill the Board membership, for with- 
out the expectation of a reasonable tenure, the Committee believes that 
most knowledgeable and competent people would not be interested. 

The character and kind of this natural resource seems to single it 
out for special consideration. Here we are dealing with a resource 
now grown to be essential at all times and vital in times of emergency. 

For the reasons stated, we feel the Board should be created 
and that it belongs in the Executive Office of the President even 
though such placing would constitute an exception. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Cooley, for throwing out another 
big “chaw,” which I imagine will be kicked around from jaw to jaw. 

Before we go any further, I believe we ought to get all of the boo 
for thought in the pot here. What I have been trying to get to for 
some time is the views of the Department of Defense, and I can tell 
from his reaction, just merely watching him, that Mr. Goldsborough 
has been champing at the bit to get to this for some time. 

Mr. Gotpsporoucn. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Goldsborough, we would like for you now, in 
view of what has been said, for the record and for our information 
and study, to make such statement on behalf of the Department of 
Defense as you care to. 

Mr. GoitpsporoucH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will identify myself for the record. I am Mr. Paul Goldsborough, 
Special Assistant to Assistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins McGuire. 
Prior to March 31, I was Director of Telecommunications in his office 
for 214 years. 
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Commenting on champing on the bit—on the contrary I was very 
Jad to hear what some of the other people had to say before I talked. 
P will read from a prepared statement. I estimate that it will require 
about 12 minutes. When I finish the prepared statement, I will refer 
to pencil notes which I have made during the discussion and try and 
rebut some of the statements that have been made here. 


NO. 1. VALUE OF RADIO FREQUENCY SPECTRUM 


The military services, in order to meet their responsibilities, main- 
tain extensive operations throughout the gamut of the usable radio 
frequency spectrum, beginning with very low frequency for naval 
communications and extending to the upper limits for the spectrum 
where specialized applications are made for such purposes as naviga- 
tional aids, identification systems, and other devices. If the radio fre- 
quency spectrum were either limitless or unoccupied by other users, 
no problem would exist. However, such is not the case and military 
requirements must be met within the framework of established na- 
tional and international provisions which regulate the use of radio 
frequencies. Practically all interests, both civil and military, are ex- 
panding their use of radiating electronic equipment, but the radio fre- 
quency spectrum refuses to expand correspondingly. Furthermore, 
the state of the art does not advance rapidly enough to make possible 
the accommodation of all of the frequency requirements represented 
by this equipment. 

In the course of maintaining the security of the Nation, the mili- 
tary services are using electronics and the radio spectrum as an in- 
tegral part of the weapons system. People are being paid to invent 
new ways of using electronics in this way. The constant objective of 
developing new ways of exploiting electronics to meet military needs 
accounts for the fact that military requirements for spectrum space 
have been increasing and will continue to increase. This is an im- 
perative of modern military readiness. The speed and devastating 
consequences of modern warfare are such that the Nation cannot af- 
ford to be in a position of having an inadequate communications- 
electronics posture. It is necessary, in order to maintain a state of 
operational readiness adequate to meet any potential threat to the 

nited States—and at the same time sufficient to support interna- 
tional commitments—that U.S. military services have the capability 
of employing modern weapons systems anywhere in the world where 
the need might arise. These weapons systems are essential to the 
satisfaction of operational requirements incident to such critical needs 
as antisubmarine warfare, air defense, the control of major strike 
forces, and the maintenance of an immediate reaction capability for 
potential and actual trouble spots throughout the globe. 

These requirements not only dictate the need for radio frequencies 
to support electronic systems such as radars and navigation aids, but 
also demand reliable high capacity communications on a 24-hour 
basis to the farflung corners of the world where U.S. military forces 
may be required to operate. 
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2. NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The complexity of intramilitary radio frequency needs may he 
gathered from the knowledge that, whereas a dozen electronic equ} 
ments may have sufficed for certain installations in World War U1, jt 
is now necessary to employ literally dozens of equipments within the 
confines of the same operational environment. The serious nature of 
this facet of the problem may be gathered from the knowledge that 
the number of electron tubes in an interceptor aircraft has increased 
from 180 in World War IT to 1,000 tubes and 4,000 semiconductor de. 
vices in a modern all-weather interceptor. Radar installations aboard 
naval vessels have increased from a single installation to dozens of 
transmitters in the case of certain ships. The modern bomber of the 
B-52 variety has over 1,600 vacuum tubes as compared to a World 
War II vintage bomber wherein 104 electron tubes were employed, 
The «perational aircraft carrier of today carries over 100 pieces of 
radiaving electronic equipment. The need for maintaining opera- 
tional control of high-speed aircraft, the advent of guided missile 
systems as a primary means of armament, the introduction of the 
satellite and space complex, and the ever-pressing requirements asggo- 
ciated with radar detection, serve to illustrate that the requirements 
of modern military force create a tremendous impact upon the limited 
usable radio frequency spectrum, 

The task of making certain that the provision of frequency alloca- 
tions for electronic devices within the military establishment is effected 
in such a manner as to insure compatibility both among the military 
services and between the military and other users of the frequency spec- 
trum, is becoming increasingly difficult. Below 30 megacycles, propa- 
gation conditions being such as to make this portion of the spectrum 
particularly suitable for long-range communications and other similar 
applications, the primary requirement is to meet the ever-present need 
for more and more intelligence capacity in less and less spectrum 
space. To be sure, competition is intense for frequencies of this order. 
However, techniques developed as the result of some 50 years’ ex- 
perience afford a degree of flexibility and capacity in the satisfaction 
of these requirements. Above 30 megacycles, however, where radio 
frequencies are generally suitable for line-of-sight purposes, exper- 
ience has shown that the requisite flexibility and capacity do not exist. 
It is here that more concerted effort is needed toward providing relief. 
Since the end of World War IT, expansion in the use of the radio fre- 
quency spectrum above 30 megacycles within the United States has 
been phenomenal. The overall preparedness program has dictated the 
use of more and more electronic devices and commercial interests have 
justly exploited the advantages to be gained by the manifold applica- 
tions of electronics. The basic problem in the radio frequency field, 
so far as the military services are concerned, is how to get “more 
muscle per dollar per kilocycle.” Complete chaos can be averted only 
by the exercise of diligence and care on the part of all who have 
responsibilities with regard to the development and use of electronic 
equipment. 

The ramifications which contribute to the problem of spectrum sat- 
uration are diverse and encompass the entire electronics field—that 1s, 
research, component development, equipment production, operational 
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employment, and frequency management. Three parameters are con- 
sidered to be of major significance, however. These are operational 
requirements, the state of the radio art, and the limitations of the radio 
frequency spectrum as imposed by nature. Within the military serv- 
jees, Which are not unique in this respect, operational requirements are 
jn a constant state of expansion and adjustment. For example, if 
jong-range radar detection is a prime objective, the use of certain fre- 
quency orders is dictated. If, on the other hand, high resolution is 
the prime requisite to meet a given operational requirement, certain 
other frequency orders must be resorted to. Further, size and weight 
limitations, particularly in the case of satellites and missiles, together 
with the number of operating units and quantities of electronic equip- 
ments involved in operational environments, contribute to the deter- 
mination of the radio frequency which must be employed. The con- 
stant search for higher transmitter output powers and more sensitive 
receivers, coupled with the pressure for meeting operational require- 
ments on a priority basis within established funding levels, serve to 
illustrate the complexities involved. 

Another point which is sometimes lost sight of is that the Military 
Establishment does not have complete freedom as regards the develop- 
ment of operational requirements and the methods for satisfying such 
needs. Technological advancement is not limited solely to the talents 
of American engineers. As the race for technological supremacy 
progresses, U.S. military operational requirements are, to an ever-in- 
creasing degree, dictated by the “know-how” and production capabili- 
ties of certain other countries. The increasing struggle of electronic 
measures and countermeasures in the modern military complex is evi- 
dent from a recent survey of the Electronics Industries Association, 
which reflects that annual expenditures for development and produc- 
tion of military electronic devices have risen from $747 million in 
fiscal year 1951 to nearly $3.6 billion in 1957. Over 50 percent of the 
output of the entire electronics industry is currently involved in the 
military effort and at least 60 percent of all electronic engineers in 
this country are now engaged in some degree of work on military pro- 

ms. This is part of the price for national security. 

The state of the radio art, particularly as regards flexibility and 
capabilities of sources of frequency generation plus inherent diffi- 
culties associated with transmitter and receiver characteristics, must 
be taken into consideration. It is an understatement to say that engi- 
neers are faced with difficult problems in endeavoring to accommo- 
date the simultaneous operation of large quantities of electronic 

uipment in close proximity within the same frequency band. Much 
effort is needed to resolve such problems as those created by exces- 
sive bandwidths of emission, intermodulation products, extraneous 
radiations, and receiver image responses, to name a few. One of the 
most critical needs is for the development of test equipment and 
measurement, techniques which will permit the determination of the 
exact nature and magnitude of emitted signals at the higher orders of 
radio frequencies. _ 

Within the Military Establishment, certain actions have been and 
are being taken to bring the problem of electronic compatability and 
improved frequency management into clearer focus, as follows: 

( a) Requirements are under continuous study. 
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(6) Machine records systems have been adopted. 

(c) Frequency usage programs have been instigated. 

(d) Test procedures have been evolved for the evaluation of elec. 
tronic equipments under operational environmental conditions, 

(e) Improved equipment specifications have been developed with 
the objective of reducing interference capabilities. 

(f) Improved procedures have been implemented to insure cloger 
conformity on the part of new electronic equipment to national and 
international allocation plans. 

(g) Numerous studies have been conducted in specific problem areas, 

(h) Operational procedures have been established which permit jp. 
creased sharing in the use of the radio frequency spectrum, 

(2) The military services are taking active part in the national long. 
range frequency planning currently underway within the IRAC/FCC 
mechanism. 

(j) Increased research and development efforts have been initiated 
with the view to improved spectrum utilization. 


3. RECOMMENDED COURSE OF ACTION 


Further action is necessary on the part of all Government and con. 
mercial interests if the problem of saturation of the frequency spec. 
trum is to be treated properly. Certain technical remedial measures 
should be pursued. Increased tuning flexibility should be provided for 
electronic devices above 30 megacycles so as to provide continuous 
tunability over wider ranges of operating frequencies. Techniques 
should be developed which will prevent excessive transmitter tre 
quency drift. More effort should be expended to reduce the emitted 
spectrum of transmitters to more closely approximate the bandwidth 
required for the transmission of intelligence. The selectivity of re 
ceivers should be improved so as to reduce image responses. Greater 
effort should be devoted to the engineering of electronic systems 
wherein several discrete equipments are involved rather than the 
engineering of individual equipments. Test facilities should be 
afforded for the conduct of tests under simulated operational environ- 
mental conditions during equipment developmental phases. The need 
is critical for the development of better test equipment and measure- 
ment techniques above the very high frequency range. Greater em- 
phasis should be placed on research and development toward meeti 
operational requirements by means other than through the use o 
electronic radiating devices. The foregoing measures do not en- 
compass the entirety of the areas wherein improvements could be 
made but do serve to illustrate the type of technical improvements 
which should be sought. ' 

The Department of Defense recognizes that any system of man- 
agement is capable of improvement. This is true in the field of fre- 
quency management. However, major revisions to the system pres- 
ently effective in the United States for the radio frequency spectrum 
should be approached with caution and should be brought into being 
only after thorough study and investigation has convincingly demon- 
strated that such changes will bring about improvements. The De 
partment of Defense stands ready to assist in the improvement of the 
national frequency management as presently practiced both at the 
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administrative and the user levels. In view of the overall interest in 
telecommunications, as evidenced by recommended legislation now 
before the Congress, and in view of the changing technology and the 
radio frequency spectrum needs of both Government and non-Gov- 
ermment interests, the Department of Defense supports the course of 
action outlined in Senate Joint Resolution 76 and House Joint Reso- 
jution 831 of the 86th Congress. Such measures are considered to be 
necessary in order to insure that the valuable resource contained with- 
in the finite usable radio frequency spectrum is employed to the best 
national interest. 

It should be noted that up to the present time the dual jurisdiction 
over the radio spectrum provided for in the Communications Act of 
1934 has resulted in the satisfaction of a vast number of essential civil 
and military radio frequency requirements. Furthermore, no other 
country has made greater strides in communications electronics or is 
known to have greater or more effective collaboration and cooperation 
between its civil and military interests than presently exist in the 
United States. 

4. CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, the Department of Defense considers the usable radio 
frequency spectrum to be one of the Nation’s most valuable resources 
and, as in the past, is ready and willing at all times to pursue actions 
which have as an objective the more efficient use of this resource. 

I will now leave the prepared statement and make some comments 
on some of the discussion that took place here yesterday. There was 
some discussion about the control that FCC exercises over its users 
as compared to, we will say, the working of TRAC and OCDM direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Goldsborough, will you speak up just a little bit? 

Mr. GotpsnoroucH. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr, Avery. Thank you. 

Mr. Gotpsnoroucu. IRAC applies the same standards for frequency 
assignments to the applications it receives for assignment of Govern- 
ment frequency or Government and non-Government shared frequen- 
cies as the FCC applies to non-Government, that is the evaluation 
of the stated requirement and the possible interference possibilities 
through the use of the frequency. 

Now, of course, the FCC also has to determine that the applicant 
is a citizen of the United States and they also determine that if he 
gets a license he has enough capital to continue operating. Of course 
those two standards are evident in the case of the Government appli- 
cation, but the same criteria applies whether it is a Government 
application through IRAC or whether it is a non-Government appli- 
cation at the FCC. 

Now IRAC deals routinely with frequencies allocated to the Gov- 
ernment or Government and non-Government shared, not with fre- 
quencies available for assignment by the FCC. I mention that because 
I think there could be some thought yesterday gathered that TRAC 
willy-nilly dipped into the non-Government spectrum. 

In the event a requirement develops in IRAC for frequencies which 
are not allocated to Government or to Government and non-Govern- 
ment shared ; in other words those designated in a national frequency 
table for assignment by the FCC, in the case of the Department of 
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Defense the OCDM refers the IRAC report to the Office of the Sec 
tary of Defense for confirmation, before any discussions between, th 
FCC and the OCDM take place. Now it is interesting to note that 
in my tenure there have been only three such cases referred to th 
OSD in the last 214 years. In other words, I know only of thres 
cases where there was a proposal by the Department of Defense to 
step into the non-Government part of the spectrum. 

Mr. Avery. Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. Gotpssoroucu. Yes. How far back do you want me to go? 

Mr. Avery. Just that last sentence. 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. There have been only three occasions in the 
last 214 years, to my knowledge, where the Department of Defense 
has had to make a request through OCDM to the FCC for the ug 
of a non-Government allocated frequency. Two of these cases wer 
certified at the highest level, meaning OSD, to the OCDM and to 
the FCC as being necessary to the national defense; the third case 
is still in my former office. 

That third case also is very interesting because the Department of 
Defense requirement involved the use of certain frequencies in a non- 
Government band that, to my knowledge, are practically unused by 
the non-Government. 

Mr. Avery. What about the other two? Did you have to revoke 
existing use for them or were they nonuse, too? 

Mr. Gotpssorouenu. I believe there was use of those. One was the 
case that Chairman Harris mentioned yesterday, the 8,800 megacyeles 
case, which, as you said yesterday, Mr. Chairman, is still in the court, 
but as far as usage goes and as far as our proposals to ITU are con- 
cerned, the question has been resolved. I think it is being left in the 
courts to determine by action the right of the Commission to take 
this step, and I am sure the Commission was on good ground when 
it took the action. 

But I want to emphasize that those two requirements were laid on 
the Department of Defense, under a national security requirement, 
and I am sorry I can’t develop it more here, but we were merely 
carrying out a requirement that was laid on us by the National Se- 
curity Council. In trying to fulfill this requirement, certain fre- 
quencies were involved. I do emphasize that in the third case OCDM 
approached the Office of the Secretary of Defense at high level with 
the question: “Do you certify this?” We have not certified it, al- 
though the band of frequencies involved is practically unused in # 
non-Government way. 

Now I want to make another point. Most of our frequency require- 
ments do not originate entirely within the Department of Defense 
staff thinking. Many of these requirements are a result of research 
and development efforts in which industry participates and they say 
“use this frequency or that frequency.” It isn’t one of these things 
where industry doesn’t go hand in hand with us in trying to come out 
with the optimum frequency for a particular job to be done. It isn't 
something that we just dream up ourselves, and the amount of money 
involved in study and developmental contracts is tremendous. 

Now one more comment. With regard to reengineering the radio 
spectrum, I think I will agree that it is a very desirable objective. 
As a practical matter, however—I am talking about the whole spec 
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trum—it requires international cooperation. The U.S. proposals to 
ITU for consideration at Geneva this summer are firm proposals and 
[accent that “firm,” gentlemen, because I think yesterday it was said 
inhere that they were not firm. A1l phases of the development of these 
roposals during the past 2 years have had industry participation. 
Now I mention these proposals because there is a complete frequency 
allocation plan contained therein. I have participated in two inter- 
national conferences and there is no doubt in my mind but that for 
economic and technical reasons the international group lags in recom- 
mending radical changes in the spectrum allocation. I will illustrate 
that point by an experience we had that is almost unbelievable. I be- 
lieve it was at the 1938 Cairo International Conference. Old spark 
transmitters on ships had generally gone by the wayside for the sim- 
ple reason that vacuum tubes had taken their place but several na- 
tions argued to retain spark transmitters. You will find that many 
nations do not have the economic resources for moving around in this 
spectrum, even on a long-term basis because, using the sparks illus- 
tration, that technique was outdated, but they still used it. 

Mr. Alexander in introducing into the record charts showing the 
division of the frequency spectrum between Government and non- 
Government and Government and non-Government shared. These 
charts show the way it is now and they also show what our proposals to 
the forthcoming Geneva conference are. I would suggest that you gen- 
tlemen examine this material carefully because I did gain the impres- 
sion yesterday that the Government, and particularly it was thought 
that the Department of Defense, had all of the frequencies. That is 
not so. I would suggest you look these charts over very carefully. 

The Cuarrman. Look what over? 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. The charts that Mr. Alexander is introducing 
into the record which show the national division of the spectrum be- 
tween Government, non-Government and Government and non-Gov- 
ernment shared. 

The Cuatrman. Well, now, I wasn’t of the impression that the 
charts that he showed here yesterday made those distinctions. 

Mr. GotpsnoroucH. These are charts that you have not seen, Mr. 
Chairman. They willbeintherecord. I checked that with Mr. Alex- 
ander. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, I see. Those have reference to the reproduc- 
tions that he is going to make; is that right, Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Atexanver. No, sir; they are contained in the submission that 
you spoke about that Governor Hoegh was going to make to you. 

The Cuatrman. I see. I shall be very glad to have that information. 

Mr. Gotpssoroveu. I think you will find it very helpful, Mr. Chair- 
man. Further, I would suggest if you gentlemen can possibly find 
time that you might nominate one or two of your members to visit 
the headquarters of IRAC and see what the machinery is for assign- 
ment of frequencies. I gathered yesterday that it was considered to 
be a rather off-the-cuff thing. Somebody comes in and says, “Well, I 
need a frequency.” “OK, Bud, you let me have my frequency and 
Iwill let you have your frequency.” 

It doesn’t work that way, sir, and I think it would be time well 
spent, because I think this is a very serious matter we are talking 
about. I only speak towards that for the simple reason I want to con- 
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vince you that IRAC doesn’t operate the way it might be implied 
it operated as of yesterday. 

I thank you, sir. That completes my discussion. 

The Cuarrman. May I inquire is it necessary to get unanimity jp 
IRAC before a decision can be reached ? 

Mr. Gotpssoroucn. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Does IRAC have any authority to settle any deg. 
sion except by agreement ? 

Mr. GotpsporouGu. I will let Mr. Dean, who participates in IRAC 
expound on that. 

Will you carry it, Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Dean. In certain instances, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, decisions of IRAC have resulted from votes taken am 
the respective members and the Government agencies affected haye 
implemented the decisions of such votes. If an agency is not satisfied 
after a vote having been taken, they do have recourse to take the 
matter higher up with the Director of OCDM and ultimately with 
the President, but the answer is that many decisions have been made 
on the basis of a vote in IRAC and have gone no further. 

The Cuarrman. I understood before that many decisions were made 
accordingly, but the question that I asked is, is there any authority 
of IRAC to settle a problem before it. 

Cany anyone answer that question # 

Mr. Goxpssoroucu. I think, based on some recent precedent, that 
if a matter cannot be settled in IRAC, under Executive Order 10460 
the President has delegated the running of IRAC to the Director of 
OCDM and it would go to him. If he were unable to reconcile it, it 
would go to the President himself. 

The Cuatrman. Then the answer is “No”? 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. The answer is “No,” except I know of very 
few cases where that—in fact I only know of one where that issue 
was developed. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I fully realize that and we had the same ex. 
perience with the former Air Coordinating Committee that had 
similar authority and jurisdiction in connection with air navigation, 
Now your Department of Defense also had something to do with that 
committee. It went on over a long period of time and no one had any 
authority to decide finally anything. General Curtis finally came up 
and recommended the Airways Modernization Board and that worked 
very well for a little while. The only reason why we could get that 
through, I think, was with some fairly good assurances that it was 
going to be supplanted by some other program, which was when the 

ederal Aviation Agency Act was passed in the last Congress, 

Mr. Gortpssoroucu. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the ACC 
problem, and I would say that problem was extremely acute in ACC. 
I would say that in IRAC that it has never been acute, and I dont 
think it is at the minute in any way. 

The Cuarrman. Well, sir, I understand from what has been said 
here that the utilization of the spectrum presents very acute problems. 
Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. I would agree with that. ; 

The Cuarrman. I understand from what has been said here thatit 
was not being used very well, and we don’t actually use much of it. 
Would you agree to that ? 
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Mr. GotpsporouGH. Obviously, sir, I wouldn’t. I think under our 
scheme that we make a very efficient use of the spectrum. As I said in 
my prepared paper, the problem is, there just isn’t enough of it. _ 

The CuarrMAN. Well, another one said, and he emphasized, it is in- 
efficiently used. You would not agree with that ? 

’ Mr. Gotpszoroven. I think, sir, that considering the state of the art 
and considering the fact, as was said yesterday, this is a dynamic 
roblem, that it is efficiently used. But I don’t want to say that it 
could not be more efficiently used. 

The CuarrMANn. Mr. Younger. 

Mr, Youncer. Do you think that this problem could be broken 
down into two phases; the first phase is the allocation of certain por- 
tions of the spectrum for Government and non-Government use and 
then you have the problem of the assignment of those frequencies with- 
in the government and within the non-Government use. Is that a 

ible delineation of the problem ? 

Mr, GotpsporoucH. Well, sir, I feel this way, that in studying the 
spectrum and the use of the spectrum it has to be regarded as a whole 
rather than try to break out one phase of it and study that and then 
break out the other phase and study that. I believe you have to study 
the spectrum as a whole. 

Mr. Youncer. I am sure it has to be studied as a whole, but you first 
have to make the assignment, do you not, or the allocation of a block 
of frequencies to the Federal Communications Commission and a block 
of frequencies for the Government’s use. 

Mr. GotpssorouGu. I think I can answer that, Mr. Younger. The 
whole spectrum and its use have been under constant study for the 
last 2 years. The committees, in which government and industry par- 
ticipate, developed the proposal that we have made to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union and which is now under study by 
other countries. So the spectrum has been under study. The Govern- 
ment use and non-Government use and shared use have been under 
study. This study has resulted in a proposal for the allocation of 
frequencies within the whole usable spectrum. 

Mr. Youncer. Do you think that one board or one individual can 
not only make the allocations en bloc of the frequencies to those two 
divisions, but also make the assignment of the frequencies within those 
two divisions ? 

Mr, GotpssoroucH. You mean for both Government and non-Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Youncer. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpssoroucn. Well, I was much interested in the discussion 
that took place yesterday and particularly what Dr. Everitt said. 
Weare getting around to the question of duality. I think that is what 
you were addressing the question to. He pointed out that section 305, 
he thought, originated from the recognition of the constitutional 
power of the Commander in Chief to assign frequencies, which in turn 
are used as the voice of the Commander in Chief and thereby for de- 
fense of the Nation. So as to this duality, I believe that if House 
Joint Resolution 331 were enacted it might be one of the primary 
phases that this five-man commission could study. 

I think we all would like, and I think Chairman Doerfer brought 
that issue out yesterday, too, we would all like a careful study in- 
volving the legal phases of this thing, as well as the technical phase. 

44016—5913 
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Mr. Youncer. Well, I conclude, then, that you are one that wants 
more study to be made and no action. 

Mr. Gotpssorouen. Yes, I believe—I didn’t hear the last part, 

Mr. Younger. You said “Yes.” 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. I am taking Governor Hoegh’s word that he 
will have action within a year. 

Mr. Youncer. Well, a lot of us won’t be here then. We will have 
ost. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Avery has a question. 

Mr. Avery. I don’t want to delay this, but would you say the Goy. 
ernment portion of the spectrum was as densely assigned as the 
non-Government portion of the spectrum ? 

Mr. GotpsporouGH. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. Well, the inference has been here that it wasn’t and 
I wanted to get your opinion. 

Mr. GoxipssoroucuH. I would like to amplify that somewhat—it de. 
pends on what yardstick you use on this spectrum. I am morally cer- 
tain that we are as densely assigned as the non-Government part, 

Now let’s talk about a yardstick for evaluating the frequency usa 
within the spectrum. A realistic appraisal of the utilization of the 
radio frequency spectrum for military purposes necessitates an aware- 
ness of a very significant point: evaluation of requirements for fre- 
quencies as between military and commercial services cannot be ac- 
complished by a measuring rod of common dimension. Commercial 
use of the spectrum is mainly an economic consideration. Frequencies 
in use by profitmaking corporations, for example, are valuable, tangi- 
ble assets whose worth may be estimated in dellate. Thus they must 
put to frequent, even full-time use in the conduct of the daily affairs 
of business. The military, on the other hand, is compelled to utilize 
frequencies to satisfy operational requirements arising from a host of 
missions varying in nature and scope. 

Expanding technology has imposed its influence upon tactical and 
strategic concepts by introducing scores of electronic weapons systems 
with an ever-increasing demand for frequencies. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Goldsborough, I am reluctant to interrupt, but we 
have quite a few things we want to cover. I think you made the dis- 
tinction. I think your answer is responsive to my question. 

Has the Government ever returned any frequency to non-Govern- 
ment? Now you spoke of they preempted some. Have they ever 
returned any ? 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Do you trade? 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. Having had experience on the civil side, as well 
as the military side, I can give you a typical example of that to my 
personal knowledge. The answer is yes. 

Now they may not return them in toto, but they have permitted 
sharing in many cases on Government frequencies, with geographic 
separation, et cetera. In fact they are doing that every day. 

Mr. Avery. One more question. I notice in your statement it says 
that since World War II, and I presume you are talking about a 
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B-27, you had 104 electron tubes and now you have gone up to 1,600 
jn a B-52, and that is over 15 years. I suppose, based on that, it is 
reasonable to assume that the military demands are going to multiply 
and frequencies will increase as time goes on. Is that a reasonable 
assumption ¢ 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. The military demand will increase. We try to 
hold them down though. 

Mr. Avery. I understand that. Are you hopeful that those fre- 
quencies that are going to be essential and requested could be pre- 
empted out of this area over here in which we haven’t learned to use 
yet or are you going to have to depend upon the part of the spectrum 
as we know it today and are able to harness it? 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. We are very hopeful, and I think we take a 
very leading part in developing the upper part of the spectrum. 

Mr. Avery. Well, I think you should. With 60 percent of the elec- 
trical engineers, I believe, in'the service of the military departments, 
the military could take a rather prominent place in developing that 
part of the spectrum. 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. Well, I think we always have, sir, and I think 
wealways will. 

Mr. Avery. I am sure that is right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Goldsborough. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Flynt! 

Mr. Fiyntr. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions. I would like 
to defer them though in the hope we can reach the other business 
before we have to recess. 

Mr. Moss. Will we have a meeting this afternoon ? 


The Cuarrman. Well, unless we have to go to conference with the 
Senate. 


Mr. Avery. We have a rolleall for 3 hours. 

Mr. Moss. In that event, I want to ask some questions. 

Mr. Goldsborough, I notice that you were formerly Director for 
Communications, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense. In that 

ition were you a member of the Interdepartment Radio Advisory 
mmittee ? 

Mr. Gotpsporoucu. No, sir, I was not. The Interdepartment Radio 
Advisory Committee is composed of users only. I was thoroughly 
familiar with the operation of the committee, but the military de- 
partments, each one—Army, Navy, Air Force—carried the member- 
ship as users. 

Mr. Moss. Now the question was asked by Mr. Avery whether you 
were as heavily allocated. 

Mr. Gotpsnorovcn. Whether we were what, sir? 


Mr. Moss. As heavily allocated, that portion of the spectrum that 
you control. 


Mr. Gotpsporoucn. And my answer was “Yes.” 
Mr. Moss. My question is whether you are as efficiently utilized. 
Mr. Gotpsporoucn. Well, in answering that question, what is the 


measure—If you will tell me what the measure of efficiency is, I will 
answer the question. 


Mr. Moss. Are you using what you have? 
Mr. Gotpsrorovucn. We are using what we have. 
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Mr. Moss. Are you getting by with a minimum number of waye. 
lengths, let’s say? I suppose that is the way you refer to them, or 
channels, whichever it might be. Are you making the greatest pos. 
sible use of them before seeking yet another one ? 

Mr. GotpsgoroucH. Answering that question, I can say definite] 
“Yes” to the question as you phrased it. We are making the greatest 
use possible. 

Mr. Moss. Now, in making this statement, what type of study 
have you which would justify the conclusion you have just said ? 

Mr. GoLtpssporoucH. Continuous review, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Continuous review by whom? 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. By the military departments. 

Mr. Moss. Coordinated reviews ? 

Mr. GotpsgoroucH. Coordinated reviews, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. What is the agency that undertakes this coordinated 
review ? 

Mr. Gotpsporoucu. The Office that I was formerly Director of. 

Mr. Moss. All right, in your Office—— 

Mr. GotpssorovuGH. Continual reports. 

Mr. Moss. Continual reports? 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Detailing what ? 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. Detailing mainly the allocation of assignment 
of frequencies by location and by mission. For example, when you 
say usage of a frequency, it might be that at any given time you tune 
in on a specific frequency you might not hear anything but the fre- 
quency is being guarded and is available for the flash messages that 
lam sure you would want to get through. 

Mr. Moss. I am sure that we will have an opportunity this afternoon 
for further questions. In deference to other witnesses, I will suspend 
my questioning at this point and resume later. 

The Cuarrman. I might say off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrman. Mr. Springer? 

Mr. Sprincer. I have a question of Mr. Cooley to lay a foundation. 
As I understand it, Mr. Cooley, H.R. 7057 represents the recommenda- 
tion of your Committee for legislation with section (f) now deleted. 
Am IT correct? 

Mr. Cootry. Paragraph (f) of section 2; yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now substantially, I take it from reading this para- 
graph (d), page 4, the following sentence: 

The Board shall, as a special duty, review the national table on radio fre- 
quency allocations being employed by the Federal Government and non-Federal 
Government users. This review shall be done in consultation with the Federal 
Communications to the end that a determination be made as to whether the cur- 
rent division of the radio spectrum serves the national interest to an appro- 
priate degree. 

My question, Does this represent the view of the Cooley Committee 
that the Board should do this, the Board to be created should do this 
in consultation with the Federal Communications Commission, Am 
I correct? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Sprincer. My second question is this—there would be a dual 
authority to determine what the division should be. Am I correct? 
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Mr. Cootry. Yes. It would be necessary to be done in conjunction 

with the FCC in order to cover the whole spectrum. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, unless there is agreement between these two 
bodies, the Board and the FCC, then there could be no final agree- 
ment entered into; could there ? 

Mr. Cooter. W ell, I presume that would be so. 

Mr. Sprincer. That is the inference to be drawn from this lan- 
guage ; am I correct ? 

Mr. Cootry. Well, of course the Board will make its report. It is 
provided the Board will make a report to the President and to the 
Congress. If a disagreement can’t be resolved, if a difference of opin- 
jon would develop, which doesn’t seem likely, ‘it would be reflected in 
the report made to the President and to the Congress. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now my third question: I take it that in any report 
that is made by the Board, any dissent as made by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would be included in that report? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir, Iam sure that isso. 

Mr. SprRINGER. Now, I would like to come to the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission. At the present time, Mr. 
Chairman, do you have a definite shortage in the allocation to the 
FCC, based upon the reasonable expec tations you will have in the 
foreseeable future? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I would say that we do in certain portions of the 
spectrum, but I do want to add this one qualification, that a shortage 
may result from an inefficiency of use. It may result from an in- 
appropriate designation of the spectrum frequenci les, so that I myself 
think that the most important thing here is to make a study. I doubt 
very much if there is any person w ho could document whether or not a 
frequenc: y is being put to the best use. Certainly people feel that 

way if it is being used, but spectrum division is interdependent; it 
is the fact that it can be duplicated in time and space—I am talking 
about geography now—so that you may be using a spectrum a hun- 
dred percent and yet it may be a bar to the efficient use of other 
frequencies either adjacent or of such a physical or electronic char- 
acter as to warrant a shifting around and it is in this sense that I 
say it is quite possible that there is no shortage. The short tage may 
result because we are not using it correctly and nobody seems to know, 
nobody can know with the machinery we have today. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask this further question: Then do you say 
that either the shortage or the inefficient use, whichever it may be, 
is due to the fact that you cannot reach agreement with this Office 
over here represented by the Government as to how the band should 
be used ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. No, I would say that that would not be the sole 
reason. I would say that it is an economic—may I use an illustration? 
Part of our problem in the television broadcasting business in this: 
We have 70 UHF channels which we have been unable to get off the 
ground, so to speak. The background is economic. The public just 
wouldn't accept it in many cases. There are a lot of reasons why they 
wouldn’t. Now, we have that space and we feel that if there were 
some way of m: tking a switch with the Government, if we could get 
some V’s so that you could build a receiver economically, a receiver 
which could span from channel 2 to channel 32, or whatever you 
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want, or 52, so that there is consecutive alinement—it is i 
of receiver construction. We feel that the people eventually‘aun 
immediately—would acquiesce; they would bor that and the a 
would aye agente television service. ae 
_ Mr. Sprincer. Then what you need, I take it by followi 
inference what you have said, you need an interdhttion of bale 7 
the megacycles that you have with the Government and I take it to 
relinquish back to the Government that which you may not need 
9 


provided that you can get these, as 
2 to channel 1s. . » as you say, all the way from channe| 


hl oSReRe et sone be the end objective. 
r. SPRINGER. That should be the end objecti 
and should have for your agency ? een eens 

Mr. Dorrrer. I think if you had mechanism whereby you could 
have an exchange of frequencies between Government and non-Gov- 
ernment and if you had an agency which would take all of the eco- 
nomics into consideration, the impact upon industry, the expenditures 
of the budget of the Government, the impact upon the public and 
you get those relative values and a decision must be made, it will be 
made, I am confident, where the economic impact will cause the least 
burden or hardship. 

Mr. Sperincer. Let me ask this question, and I come back to 7075 
the recommendation of the Dewey committee: Do you believe that 
the language I read from paragraph (d), page 4—do you believe that 
if you had that kind of a setup with the Board, and you sitting down 
together in consultation, that you could make or could get for your 
agency in consultation with them the bands of spectrum that you need 
to do what you have just now talked about ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Categorically my answer would be “No,” that I would 
much prefer some definite place. I certainly would accept this as 
a step forward, but it is not the type of a step that I think that this 
country should take at this time. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, then, will you give me as direct an answer as 
you can as to what recommendation you think would do this? Now, 
you gave me two yesterday that you thought would be improvements 
over present system, but you didn’t mention exactly what you thought 
ought to be done. 

Mr. Dorrrer. Of course I urge very strenuously that a study be 
made before any recommendation is made. Now in my case, if you 
are asking me to make a recommendation without the benefit of study, 
and I will be happy to make it, I would say that we should strive 
toward one head, one agency. The dual system is absolutely incon- 
gruous. It just doesn’t make any sense. The remarkable thing is that 
it has worked as well as it has and I can’t be too critical about the 
experience in the past with respect to what has happened because I 
don’t know. I think that it is probably a good job. But we can’t be 
this profligate any more. This country just cannot drift along. It 
is contrary to the American jurisprudence administration. A big or- 
ganization couldn’t run that way and neither should Government, 

Mr. Sprrnorr. I take it, then, Mr, Chairman, that what you have 
in mind is some kind of agency, a person, or a board in a position to 
make a decision. 
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Mr. Dorrrer. On both sides of the fence, because that board will 
never know how to administer intelligently or efficiently unless it lives 
day by day with the problems of both. 

ow my problem is where should it be. I don’t know. Should it 
be in the legislative or executive side. When I say legislative, should 
it be an arm or branch of the Congress, as the FCC, or should it be 
a department of the executive. Ly don’t know and that is why 
I urge the rejection of this portion of 7057 until we get a complete 
analysis, as I have indicated efore, of the law. There is no sense of 
going ahead if the Constitution is going to be a barrier. I doubt very 
much whether it is a barrier, but that question has been raised and it 
must be resolved and then, of course, you have the other and that is 
what form of structure you are going to have; what will do the job, 
and more important than anything else, and I would like to under- 
score Dr. Everitt, it must be an organization that has the confidence 
of the Congress, of the President, of industry, and the public. Unless 
you have that, you are not going to get anywhere because you are 
ing to have a lot of people that know nothing about it meddling 
in a thing which is a very, very complicated problem. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Bartley, do you agree with what has been said 
today or would you care to comment on what has been said thus far? 

Mr. Bartiey. You mean in respect to what Chairman Doerfer said 
or with respect to Mr. Goldsborough 

Mr. Sprtncer. You are here. You certainly have a right to be 
heard. 

Mr. Barrier. I wanted to be clear on what the question is. 

Mr. Sprincer. My question is would you care to comment on what 
Ihave said here with reference to paragraph (d) of 7057, about a dual 
setup on the Board and the Federal Communications Commission sit- 
ling down in consultation to determine what the current division of the 

10 spectrum is that serves the national interest ? 

Mr. Bartiey. I consider that quite an improvement over the present 
situation. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would you go as far as Chairman Doerfer to say 
that you think it probably should be or should not be a board or a 
person having the authority to make a final decision ? 

Mr. Barttey. Mr. Springer, yesterday you were not here. I en- 
dorsed this bill completely. 

Mr. Sprincer. 7057 ? 

Mr. Bartiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Just to push this last question and then I am 
through: Mr. Goldsborough, would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Gotnssorouen. I heard and paid very careful attention to 
what Chairman Doerfer said and with the qualifications that he 
enumerated about where the board or person would be and how it 
would be brought into existence, I do not quarrel with his thinking, 
sir. 

I would like to say, though, that I think he is a little optimistic 
when he thinks it would have no criticism from anybody because this 
board can’t make frequencies, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this: Would you or your agency 
have any objection to either a board or a person, whichever it may be, 
created which would have the authority to make a final decision ? 
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Mr. GotpsporoucH. No, we wouldn’t object to that, sir. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, Dr. Everitt, just this last question. Do yoy 
think that this kind of a setup that I have described in section (dq) 
here would work? I understood you to say yesterday you had serioys 
doubt about that working. 

Dr. Everrrr. I said I would hope that it would work and I think 
it should be tried first before you try an overall board. 

Mr. Springer. Before an overall final decree is issued on it? 

Dr. Everirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Chairman, that is all. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. General Quesada, I think we would like to hear 
from you. You have had some experience up and down the line, J 
understand, with the problem. Now that you hold the position as 
the Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, you might give 
us the benefit of the experience that you have had in connection with 
heading this organization, if you will. 

General Qursapa. Mr. Chairman, there isn’t a great deal I could 
say that hasn’t been said, and with your permission I will attempt to 
draw some of the issues into sharper focus, if I may. I think that js 
about the best contribution I can make. 

My mind divides the discussion that has gone on here yesterday 
and this morning into two definable areas. One is the problem that 
is related to the allocation and assignment of frequencies as a tech- 
nical problem; the other is organizational and I would like to treat 
them differently. 

The problem of allocating and assigning frequencies is a very, very 
complex problem wherein you are dealing with vested interests and 
in this regard I might cite my own experience which goes back about 
20 years. In one way or another, directly or indirectly, I have been 
concerned and interested and active in the use and assignment of 
frequencies. Only recently have I ever been involved in an allocation 
of frequencies. 

Now I must say to you in all sincerity that my memory searching 
back over the 20 years tells me that in practically every case I was 
subjective and not objective. I wasa contestant. I hoped for a status 
quo, at least a status quo in respect to what I had. I often sought 
what somebody else had, and this is characteristic not. only of me, 
but of practically everybody who has ever been involved in this prob- 
lem. It is an occupational disease, if I may refer to it as such. Itis 
a frailty of human nature, also. 

Now it isn’t uncommon for a person, and I have to say perhaps I 
have been guilty of this, to harbor my frequencies or to harbor an 
assignment of frequencies even to the point of denying data and 
information as to their use. It isn’t uncommon to generate use when 
a frequency is challenged. This is perhaps a bold statement, but I 
think most of us who have been involved in it intimately, as I have, 
will readily admit it—at least in their hearts, perhaps not with their 
tongue. But I must say that the suggestion that has been offered 
here to the effect that this committee get involved in the allocation or 
the assignment of frequencies to me is not very attractive and if you 
will permit me to forecast the result, if you attempted to do so I will 
say that. you will have the same end result as everybody else who has 
attempted to engage in this very difficult program. It will result in 
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frustration and you will eventually retreat to vague and inconsequen- 
tial recommendations. _ 

Giving due recognition to the talents that rest in our Congress 
and the versatility that the Members possess, I can’t believe that the 
total allocation of and assignment of frequencies as you see it on 
this board is a problem that you would want to cope with. However, I 
must say that I would urge the Congress to demand that something 
be done or an organization be created that can cope with it and cope 
with it adequately. ; 

Now going back to the allocation of frequencies and my own ex- 

rience which I have described myself as subjective, I would like to 
refer to TRAC. My agency is a member of TRAC and IRAC has been 
described as doing a very fine job. I think IRAC has done a fine job. 
However, I think to describe it in those terms is an overstatement. I 
feel it would be better stated if IRAC were described as doing a 
fine job under the circumstances that are imposed on them. I think 
that would be more accurate. I personally feel that TRAC is not as 
effective as it should be and I personally feel that it is almost in- 
effective. And I say this being a party to it, and I say it knowing 
that perhaps I contribute to its ineffectiveness. I must cite the 
reasons. 

There are 12 members of IRAC. Each member is a contestant, as 
is my agency—very often a contestant with and against other mem- 
bers. Under those circumstances I doubt the ability of any member 
to be really objective. I doubt very seriously. Again if this is the 
case, I would attribute it to the frailties of human nature. 

You have compared IRAC with the Air Coordinating Committee. 
Well, I don’t think that comparison is accurate. I think the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee might be more effective and this is why I say so: 
There will be an issue before the members of [RAC involving the allo- 
cation of some discrete frequencies, let’s assume. This issue does not 
involve or very often this issue does not involve three or four or five 
members of IRAC. It is not uncommon for these four or five members 
of IRAC who are uninterested or unaffected by the issue in question to 
refrain from either commenting or voting if a vote is called for, so 
therefore it is less than a committee and I feel—this is a personal 
opinion—that though IRAC does a good job, it must be described as 
having done a good job under the circumstances and conditions that 
are imposed on them, and if you permit me to comment, sir, I think 
the situation requires something better. I think it requires something 
a great deal better. The allocation and assignment of frequencies to 
a public servant and a bureaucrat, that I am, is very important. The 
allocation and assignment of frequencies to be vested interests, in- 
dustry, is likewise important. Your first statement as you addressed 
the people in the room and the people around the table, to me had a 
great deal of significance. You said you are treating an important 
subject. You are treating an important subject. The public doesn’t 
recognize it as an important subject; it is only those of us who are 
deeply imbedded in it that recognize it as an important subject. 

he Cuarrman. You take some of it away from the public and you 
will find out. 

General Qursapa. Well, they will notice it, but to us it is our liveli- 
hood, and they are usually reflecting the feelings of the vested 
interests, how they are affected. 
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Now there is one point I would like to bring to your attention, Mr 
Chairman, that compounds the necessity of action, of something jn. 
telligent being done. I am convinced, sir, that the problem is going to 
get a great deal worse before it gets any better and this is why I say go; 

t has been indicated that only a portion of the spectrum is usable 
As you expand the use of the spectrum, you do so in large blocks, so to 
speak. You don’t eventually find a means of using a discrete fre. 
quency ; you develop a technique of using a broad band of frequencies, 

Now if the experience of the future follows the experience of the 
past, it is going to follow that the Government is going to find ways 
and-means of using the unusable parts of the spectrum. It follows 
that the agency of the Government that develops a means or g 
technique to use an unused portion of the spectrum will assume owner- 
ship thereof and I think that is wrong. The development and use of 
the unused part of the spectrum, I think, must have the objective 
appraisal of some detached agency or organization that can thereafter 
allocate within it, or otherwise we must assume that the unused part 
of the spectrum, to a large extent, will go to governmental use because 
they will develop it and hence develop a pride of ownership. §o I 
think it is very essential now to give consideration to the organization 
that can do this. 

In leaving the subject of the allocation and assignment of frequen- 
cies and blocks of frequencies, I would like to leave the thought that 
it is a subject that in my opinion a committee such as yours cannot deal 
with. I say that humbly and I hope I don’t offend. 

The CuHatrman. Well, I certainly don’t want any part of the re- 
sponsibility for allocations and assignments. 

General Quresapa. Well, I am glad to hear that because I think 
nothing productive or useful could come from it. 

Now we get to the problem, the organizational problem. We have 
talked somewhat alibly about allocation and assignment. It think it 
is essential to define these terms with reasonable definition. There is 
an allocation, the first—probably the first allocation that affects this 
country is that allocation which gives certain bands to the Government 
and certain bands to non-Government. All right, then, within that 
you have an allocation of uses. Within the non-Government bands 
you allocate some to taxicab use, some to television use, and some to 
other uses. Now thereafter you have the problem of assignment. 

You assign a certain frequency to a certain person to be used at a 
certain place, so there is a distinct difference between assignment and 
allocation. I feel that there is a definite requirement for some de- 
tached body devoid of a special interest to engage in the process of 
allocation of frequencies between Government and non-Government 
ope I think within each that same process must take place again. 

think there must be some means of moving by allocation blocks of 
frequencies from Government to non-Government and from non- 
Government to Government. 

The Carman. You don’t think that that should be left to nego- 
tiations between, say, the Federal Communications Commission and, 
say, a board or committee as proposed by the Cooley committee to 
resolve ? 

General Qursapa. I think it should be done by some other method 
than that which we have now, and I don’t attribute to myself the in- 
telligence of being able to sit here and recite a resolution. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, if something like that approach could be 
made as the first step, would it be a in your opinion ? 

General Quesapa. I think it would be helpful. In this allocation 
I couldn’t help but notice Mr. Goldsborough, if you will permit me 
to refer to it ae has been referred to—that it is remembered 
with precision that there were three occasions in which non-Govern- 
ment frequencies were transferred to Government use. When this 
question was raised, that same precision was not available when the 
question was raised how often have frequencies or a band of frequen- 
cies been transferred from Government to non-Government use. 
don’t think there is anything inviolate about that either. I think there 
must be a free oportunity to change one to the other without any set 
standard that is in one direction. There isn’t now, but I would urge 
the committee to remember, and I cite one of the recommendations of 
the Curtis report to which you have referred previously. It is the onl 
recommendation of the Curtis report, that 1s not now effective. All 
other recommendations of the Carts report are effective. I will 
read it : 

Recommendation: That policies and organization be developed which estab- 
lish clearer standards on the need for and use of radio frequency channels which 
permit a rapid reinventory of allocated channels, a recapture of channels when 
their use becomes obsolete, and a prompt, equitable reassignment to new uses. 

That is the only recommendation of the Curtis report that is not 
now or that has not been made effective. 

The resolutions to which reference has been made here are, spe- 
cifically, House Resolution—Joint Resolution 331 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 76 and are designed to meet that recommendation. That 
recommendation clearly suggests an organization to look into the 
establishment of some mechanism, and conceivably an organization 
that can make a continuous inventory, a continuous crystal analysis 
of use, a retransfer by someone other than those with vested interest, 
of which I am one, and I think this is one of the most essential things, 
most beneficial things that can be done to solve the problem that you 
are discussing; first to create an organization that can treat it effec- 
tively and with force and with fairness and with rapidity. I think 
it is more essential that the problem be treated intelligently and 

roperly than it be treated quickly because we are going to be with 
it for a long, long time. 

The CuHarrman. Now in the few remaining minutes we have left 
before we are called to the House, Mr. Lindow, I would like to hear 
from you. You represent the Maximum Service Telecasters, Inc. 

Mr. Linpow. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Lester W. Lindow and I am executive 
director of the Association of Maximum Service Telecasters, Inc., 
an organization of some 120 television stations, both large and small, 
none of which is owned by a network. These stations are located 
throughout the Nation. Each operates at full power to provide maxi- 
mum television service to the public. 

Our association has been especially active in the television allo- 
cation matters. We have a a number of technical engineering 
studies which have been supplied to the Federal Communications 
Commission and several others are now in process. We have also 
actively participated in the work TASO—the Television Allocation 
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Study Organization—a study of basic engineering data pertainin 
to television allocations which was performed by industry at the re. 
quest of the FCC. With me today is Mr. Howard Head, consulting 
engineer for our association. 

We appreciate, of course, this opportunity to discuss radio spec. 
trum matters with this committee. Without adequate frequencies oyr 
present nationwide system of television service could not possibly 
continue, let alone improve and expand in a manner consistent with 
the maintenance of high standards of technical quality of television 
service to which the American people are accustomed and entitled, 

Through this panel your committee is seeking assistance as to how 
more effective utilization and more coordinated management of the 
radio spectrum may be achieved. This matter, although partly tech- 
nical, is principally one of broad national policy which involves many 
vital nontechnical considerations. We hope that by expressing the 
views of our association which represents a large number of the coun- 
try’s leading television stations, we may be of assistance to this com- 
mittee in this very important matter. 

As I listened to the panel discussion yesterday and again this morn- 
ing, it seemed to me that some misunderstanding may well have 
existed as a result of the fact that we are really talking about several 
different, but related problems and that each of these problems may 
require a different approach and solution. These problems as they 
have emerged from these discussions appear to be three in number. 

The first problem concerns the efficiency of the management of the 
Government use of the spectrum. That is, is the machinery for as- 
signing frequencies for use within and by the Government effective, 
as Governor Hoegh and today Captain Goldsborough suggested? Is 
it ineffective, as several members of the Cooley committee have stated? 
Or is it somewhat in between, as the Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion appears to suggest? And, if it needs change, how should it be 
changed ? 

The second problem is the division of responsibility between the 
Federal Communications Committee and the President in determining 
what portions of the spectrum will be used by non-Government users, 
what portion will be used by Government users and what portions 
will be shared by both. Here the EIA seems to say that some type of 
superauthority should be established. Governor Hoegh, Dr. Everitt, 
and members of the Cooley committee and Mr. Fellows of the National 
Association of Broadcasters all have stated that this is wholly pre- 
mature. 

The third problem is of determining whether the spectrum as a 
whole is properly utilized and establishing broad policies to govern 
future spectrum utilization. Now here everyone is in agreement that 
a study is necessary, although there may well be some disagreement 
as to the emphasis of such a study and as to its timing. 

Yesterday and again this morning the question has been put, there 
have been a number of studies; why should there be further studies. 

To the extent this question relates to the problem of how the Gov- 
ernment, through TRAC, manages its own use of the spectrum, we 
frankly do not know whether your committee has enough information 
on which to act, We wish we knew more about how the Government 
handles its spectrum use. If your committee concludes that in effect 
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a sort of FCC should be established to manage Government use of the 
spectrum, Maximum Service Telecasters certainly has no basis for 
eagreement with that conclusion. 

When we turn, however, to the second problem, should some super- 
authority be established now with power to divide the spectrum and 
settle by decree what portions are to be used by Government and what 

rtions by non-Government, we share the view expressed yesterday 
. everyone except, as we understand it, ELA, that the establishment 
of such an authority is premature. We, too, believe it is premature. 
In the first place, if a new executive body is established to manage 
Government use of the spectrum, it may well be that with an author- 
itative voice determining Government use and speaking for the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government the division of the spectrum will 
be accomplished more effectively as the Cooley group suggests. Fur- 
thermore, if the spectrum utilization study which we recommend is 
carried forward, there will be more information as to the nature of 
the problems resulting from dual authority so that it can be deter- 
mined whether in fact so drastic a measure as the creation of a super 
authority is necessary. 

But when you turn to the third problem, study of the utilization of 
the spectrum as a whole and establishment of broad policies to govern 
future spectrum utilization, the suggestion that no further studies are 
necessary overlooks the fact that the Cooley committee did not even 
attempt to study these questions and the Stewart board report is 8 years 
old and obviously does not deal with current utilization problems and 
policy. Indeed it cannot be emphasized too much that every member 
of the panel who spoke yesterday agreed on the necessity and desira- 
bility of a spectrum study, and I think that goes for today as well. 

We also support a study of spectrum use. But let me emphasize 
that although the utilization and management of frequencies under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission is either 
known or readily ascertainable, and in fact their utilization is ecur- 
rently again under study in public hearings before the Commission— 
they are going on right now—very little is known to the Congress or 
to the public or even, apparently, within the executive branch of the 
government itself as to how the large portion of the spectrum allocated 
to the Government is being used or how efficiently it is being used. Nor 
is there much information as to the actual allocations of frequencies 
within the Government. 

Therefore, after a great deal of thoughtful study, our association 
suggests that the soundest approach to this question would be for this 
committee to proceed with its projected study of the present utiliza- 
tion of radio spectrum, with particular emphasis on Government use 
of the spectrum. It would also be possible for such a study to be made 
by a special joint committee of both the House and Senate. On the 
basis of either such study there could be established a broad national 
policy to govern the future allocation and management of the spectrum 
in the public interest. At that stage the Congress could, if it then ap- 
peared appropriate, establish some new permanent organization to im- 
plement such policy. 

We make this recommendation because, as I am sure every member 
of this committee recognizes, the radio spectrum is one of America’s 
most important national resources. Its effective use is vital for our 
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economic and social well-being, for our health and general welfare 
and for our persona] and national security. 

The broad policies underlying how such an important resource is to 
be used in the overall national interest are matters for which the Con- 
gress is ultimately responsible, in any event. It seems to us logical and 
proper for the Congress to take the initiative in shaping these broad 
national policies by participating actively in the basic study and the 
policy formulation from the very outset. 

Now certainly it cannot be suggested that these matters are not for 
the Congress to determine because they are highly technical. Many 
aspects are very technical but a competent statf of technical experts 
could be expected to sift through the technical details. The fact is that 
after the technical considerations are taken into account, the policy 
determinations to be made are economic, policy and—in the highest 
sense of that often misused word which almost slipped in—political in 
nature. 

Dr. Stewart said yesterday that it isn’t easy to decide what is a 
, we spectrum use. He said that there might be three or six or a 

ozen good uses. Mr, Hoffman referred to important economic and 
political questions relating to spectrum utilization. 

Gentlemen, I submit that these questions are basically legislative in 
nature. 

Now it was said yesterday that it would be fruitless to carry on a 
comprehensive study of spectrum utilization until an organization is 
created to implement the policy established. I must respectfully dis- 
agree, Ifthe Congress creates the organization before it conducts the 
study and establishes the governing policies, it would be putting the 
cart before the horse. 

Moreover, I should like to point out again that the members of the 
Cooley group who took the contrary position yesterday are not ad- 
vocating the establishment of a superauthofity to divide the spectrum 
by decree; they oppose it at this time. Thus, even under their proposal 
the spectrum titention study and determination of policies govern- 
ing spectrum utilization would not be by a body with power to imple- 
ment the results. 

The 3-man board to be established under H.R. 7057, the bill ree- 
ommended by the Cooley committee, is intended to be essentially an 
FCC for the Government users. There is no more reason for this FCC 
to study the entire spectrum than for the existing FCC—which regu- 
lates non-Government use of the spectrum—to do so. Indeed we were 
very much persuaded by Governor Hoegh’s statement yesterday that 
a new broad set up to manage the Government’s use of the spectrum 
would tend to have a predisposition to the Government’s point of view 
and would tend to regard itself as a champion for Government use and 
would thus not be the appropriate body to make such a study. 

Now Mr. Cooley’s suggestion this morning deals with section 2(f) 
and not with section xd ) which provides for a spectrum study. Thus 
this suggestion does not meet the problem we are pointing to. 

Furthermore, the approach we support would minimiz> and not 
cause delay. Several members of this committee yesterday indicated 
that Congress would have to hold hearings with a view toward possible 
action on recommendations that would come out of a study of spectrum 
use. This is all the more reason for the Congress to participate in the 
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matter from the very outset by making the spectrum study and on the 
basis of that study establishing the board governing policy. 

Now our views on the specific pending legislation can be stated now 
very readily and briefly in the light of the remarks that I have just 
made. We object to H.R. 7057, introduced on the recommendation of 
the Cooley group, House Joint Resolution 331, introduced at the re- 

uest of OC DM, and House Joint Resolution 292, the Bray bill, because 

ey do not contemplate a study and development of policy by this 
committee or a special joint committee of Congress. We object to 
House Joint Resolution 331 for the additional reason that under sec- 
tion 4(a) the various Government users of the spectrum are authorized 
but not required to furnish classified information to the investigating 
body. The power to require such information is obvious and vital, 

a General Quesada, I would like to say just a couple words as 
one of those vested interests you mentioned a moment ago, and we are 
both vested interests, as you indicated. I would like to point out that 
in the case of television there are 50 million receivers in 45 million 
homes, serving 150 million people who spent about $25 billion 
and are spending about 20 percent of their waking time watch- 
ing these stations. Now they may not know that problems now exist 
in this matter of spectrum use, but as the chairman pointed out the 
will be very vocal if their service is taken away from them or if it, is 
deteriorated. 

Thank you very much. 

General Q uEsADA. Who has suggested that it would be? 

Mr. Linpow. Well, we have heard a few suggestions along that line. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Lindow, as I understand, it is the position of 
the industry that you represent that under these proposals that have 
been presented here in the form of either a bill or resolution, you are 
fearful that some part of the spectrum which non-Government users 
have allocated to them today may be taken away from them and there- 
fore disrupt the present service to the public? 

Mr. Linpow. Yes, sir, we are fearful of that. 

The Cuatrman. If a provision could be included in connection with 
the establishment of a board to do this work which assured that no 
such thing would be done without further action by Congress—would 
that meet some of your fears ? 

Mr. Linpow. Well, it would certainly be helpful if we had that 
assurance. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Kear, you had a brief statement that 
you wanted to make on this so-called superboard proposition. 
geet’ Kear. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman, if we have time. It is fairly 
short. 

The question has come up several times—Mr. Lindow has brought 
it up again—with regard to the establishment of a superboard or 
super FCC and I wanted to remind those present that this was con- 
sidered by the Special Advisory Committee on Telecommunications, 
but it was not proposed for various reasons and objections that had 
arisen at that time, but neither was it ruled out in that the committee 
recommended continued study by the group they proposed to have 
formed. In the event that the proposal did not work satisfactorily, a 
superboard could be reconsidered. 
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However, again I emphasize it was not proposed by the committee. 
One of the problems was the problem of getting power to delegate 
to such a superboard because of the state of the law and the subject 
and the divided responsibility. 

Assume that this problem could be solved and then establish g 
board. It is my opinion that a board with the responsibility would 
really serve no useful purpose. The tendency of humanity in genera] 
is to feel that if somebody can be appointed to do something about 
it, everything is solved and it is a very human attitude, but I am not 
sure that it would get us anywhere. 

Consider what we would have under the proposal of the Cooley 
committee. We would have a seven man FCC board, selected by the 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate. We would have aq 
three man board on the Government side. The Telecommunications 
Board selected under the same way, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. We have found, I believe, that that is one of the best 
ways to get an impartial board. 

Here are 10 men whose job it is to serve the public interest. Com- 
missioner Bartley pointed out yesterday their prime function is to 
protect national defense policy. These 10 men have equal stature, 
equally qualified, must under the terms of reference of the bill 7057 
get together and come up with an answer in any area of conflict be. 
tween Government and non-Government. 

Now the question has been brought up, supposing they do not get 
together. What could we do with a superboard? A superboard 
would be composed of men, nine men; maybe four men who have lean- 
ings toward Government and four men with leanings toward nop- 
Government and one who is an independent. The group of experts 
that we first got together couldn’t agree, so we turned it over to another 
group who have no more reason to agree than the first. The control 
would probably end up in the independent who would decide probably 
by a toss of a coin. 

This superboard would have no more integrity than the present com- 
missioners or the proposed Telecommunication Planning Board, They 
would have no more know-how of the problem; in fact, less since they 
would only be involved when the problem couldn’t be solved at a lower 
level. It would involve more delay and more bureaucracy. But if we 
abolish the FCC and the proposed board of the Cooley report and es- 
tablish one nine man superboard, then that board would be so busy, 
based on past history, with the problems of allocation of television 
channels and assignment of television channels, acting under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act, where they can’t delegate individual re- 
sponsibilities that they couldn’t accomplish a thing. 

Now we assume in this, lastly, that we would have no problem if 
we found a way of getting around the law. There has been a lot of 
worry expressed about the divided responsibility. The President, 
Commander in Chief, has certain responsibilities. Do we need to 
have that adjudicated? Is there any harm in having divided respon- 
sibility hetween the Congress and the President, and do we need to eall 
it a divided responsibility or should we call it a joint responsibility! 

We have the executive branch and the legislative branch, both 
charged with the responsibilitv of optimum use of this sinele national 
resource. Neither one can divest themselves, without chaneing the 
present law, of their responsibility. 
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I feel that the job of this optimum use and assurance of this optimum 
use is big enough that the spectrum should have two guardians and not 
one ¢ and that vesting this in unilateral control would end up by putting 
it in the executive side or legislative side, which would be a fatal mis- 
take. 

That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Now that was a rolleall vote. The 
committee will recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

laine at 12:05 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 

:30 p.m. the same day.) 
AFTER RECESS 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., Hon. Oren Harris, 
presiding. ) 

The CHARMAN. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed for the noon hour, I think it was 
announced that upon our return we would hear from Mr. Harold R. 
Huntley, representing the communications common carriers. 

Mr. Huntley, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. HUNTLEY. Perhaps I can add a little to the confusion of this 
issue and possibly give a few ideas that might be helpful. 

Not knowing precisely what was going to go on in these meetings, 
we had on behalf of the common carriers prepared a little statement 
of the use of radio by the common carriers and where the whole situa- 
tion stands, but rather than take the time to go through that state- 
ment, if it is agreeable to you, sir, I will just let it go into the record 
and Twill pass ‘it to the reporter. Isthat all right? 

The CHatrMan. Very well. Let it be received for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


UsE OF RaApDIO BY COMMON CARRIERS 


The common carriers make extensive use of radio for several purposes and all 
indications point to the fact that this use should grow rapidly in the future. 

Broadly, these uses can be divided into two general categories which I will 
discuss briefly in turn. 

1. To furnish public telecommunications service for mobile units in cars, 
trains, ships, airplanes, ete., and later to units carried by persons where 
radio is the only method that can be used. 

This service is usually called “public mobile” service. 

2. Provide circuits between central offices at lower cost, in shorter time 
and with a wider range of capability than wire lines. 

This service is usually called “fixed” service. 


SERVICE TO MOBILE UNITS 


All of the land and most of the marine public mobile service is in the 25-890 
megacycle range and the whole matter of frequency allocations in this range is 
now under consideration by the FCC, they are right in the middle of public hear- 
ines on the matter now. 

The principal concern of the telephone companies in this proceeding is to find 
some way to give a truly high grade universal service to mobile units, and their 
position is about as follows: 

It is our belief that as America becomes more and more mobile and as people 
see that through social, economic, and technological advances, they have more 
and more opportunity to get the things they want, they will come to demand 
and expect telephone service when they are on the move which is equivalent 


chon respects to the service they get from their telephones in their homes and 
offices. 
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This can be brought about only if the telephone companies get more frequencies 
than are now available to them and we have, therefore, asked the FCC to allocate 
a band of about 75 megacycles to this service. 

If a suitable block of frequencies is made available, the landline common 
carriers stand ready to: 

(a) Carry out the general planning work which will be necessary to 
provide a high grade universal public service. 

(0) Provide the base station gear, channelizing equipment and certain 
other minor hardware which is necessary to make the system work, 

(c) Work closely with the manufacturers of mobile equipment to the enq 
that they can design, manufacture, merchandise and service the mobile units 
in such a way as to provide the best possible service at the lowest overal} 
cost to the public for the whole operation. 

(d) Get out—as rapidly as technical and economic advances permit—of 
the frequencies now used for public mobile service; the sole exception be 
certain frequencies in the marine field which must remain because of prop- 
agation characteristics or international agreement. 

The stakes are high in this field and time is of the essence because it seems 
very improbable that certain bands of frequencies which are now little used 
will stay that way very long because there is too much pressure from many 
sources for that to happen. 

The telephone companies’ estimate of this situation is that if action is not 
taken in the reasonably near future, the door to good universal telephone service 
to people on the move will be closed for many years if not for generations. 


CIRCUITS BETWEEN CENTRAL OFFICES 


Turning from the mobile to the fixed field, radio has really come into its own 
in the past few years as a workhorse for the provision of what we call “trunks”; 
i.e., circuits which interconnect switching centers, 

These switching centers may be only a few miles apart or they may be across 
the Nation or in different countries or even in different continents. 

One of the early—and very important—uses of radio was to provide service 
over water; particularly overseas. 

For many years, radio provided the only method of giving telephone service 
between continents or to large islands lying off the coasts of continents. 

On the other hand, telegraphy was—and still is—carried on both submarine 
cables and radio. 

Even the advent of submarine cables capable of handling many telephone cir- 
cuits has not greatly reduced the importance of overseas radio for both te 
lephony and telegraphy; it is still and will continue to be important for several 
reasons : 

1. Underseas cables still do not provide circuits which reach all of the 
countries in the world and it will be many years before they do so. 

2. In some cases radio is still needed to carry traffic over and above that 
which the cable circuits can handle and this condition will persist for many 
years. 

3. Oversea radio is needed as a fallback in case of interruption of cables 
or in other times of emergency. In order to insure that the radio circuits 
will be available and useful at such times they must be continually exer- 
cised by being used normally in day-by-day operation. 

I want to be sure that I don’t appear to minimize the importance of overseas 
radio—which usually operates in the frequency region below 25 megacycles— 
or the necessity of continued careful nurturing of that band to be sure that it is 
used to the greatest practicable efficiency. 

But the main thing I want to talk about is the tremendous impact of radio 
and its importance to public and to government as a supplement and competitor 
to cables and wire lines in providing circuits within the continental United 
States and to our neighbors to the north and south. 

In this field, radio has an almost phenomenal growth—it was very little more 
than a gleam in the eye as short a time as 15 years ago. 

Thirteen years ago there were no systems of the type we now call micro 
wave in public telephone service; as far as the Bell System is concerned, it was 
just beginning to plan the first installation of a heavy duty system which was 
the forerunner of what we now call the TD-2 system. 
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But in this 15 years, microwave systems have grown to the point where 
they now provide about 35 percent of the intercity telephone circuit mileage and 
g2 percent of the intercity television cireuit mileage. ‘ j Bek 

And by the end of 1960 about 45 percent of the intercity telephone circuit 
mileage will be provided by radio. ; 

Everything we can see says that this trend toward the use of more and more 
radio will continue—and become even more important—in the years ahead. 

This continued—and continuing—growth in the United States of radio has 
two very important—and beneficial—effects from the standpoints of the public 
and the defense of this country : : ake 

1. In many instances, it can provide circuits at lower cost than other 
methods with the result that what the public and the Government has 
to pay for service is much less than if radio had not come upon the scene. 

2 Radio is very flexible and easy and fast to install so that by using a 
combination of radio and cable of various types, the country can be criss- 
crossed by so many routes that they become essentially a spider web which 
is almost invulnerable to disruption by natural or manmade hazards; much 
progress has already been made in this regard and it will continue at a 
high rate. 

Most of the frequencies used by this service are above 890 megacycles. 

Certain bands of frequencies above 890 megacycles are already allocated to 
these common carrier fixed services but the whole matter of allocation in this 
range is now before the FCC; hearings have been completed but final decisions 
have not been announced. 

Turning now to the types of radio systems involved in fixed service, the present 
and expected future workhorses are: 

1. The existing TD-2 system which operates in the region 3700 to 4200 
megacycles. 

This is the most ubiquitous heavy duty system; there are over 30,000 
route miles of TD-2 in the Bell System which provide about 23 million miles 
of telephone circuit and 65,000 miles of TV circuit and substantial additions 
are planned this year and next. 

As an example of how important TD-2 is to providing rugged and di- 
versified communications, if we consider the minimum cross section of trans- 
continental routes which lies just west of the Rocky Mountains, there are 
three TD-2 routes, one coaxial cable route, and one carrier cable route, 
which gives us five independent heavy-duty routes across the country at 
this minimum cross section. 

The TD-2 system has had until recently a maximum capacity of about 
3,000 telephone circuits or 10 one-way TV circuits on one route, but we 
expect to double this capacity soon. 

2. A number of light and medium-duty radio systems produced by a 
considerable number of different manufacturers are now operating in the 
band 5925-6425 megacycles, 

In addition, next year the TH radio system will start operating in this 
frequency region. 

The TH system is a heavy-duty system with a capacity of over 11,000 
telephone circuits or 12 one-way TV circuits. 

3. The TJ system is a relatively new light to medium-duty radio system 
which although very young is already proving its value in extending the 
economic and flexibility advantages of radio to sorter routes and in thinner 
territory than could be done with the heavier duty systems. 

It operates in the region 10,700-11,700 megacycles and as now applied 
can provide up to around 1,000 telephone circuits or six one-way television 
circuits. 

4. In the more distant future, we hope to be able to push the advantages 
of radio to still shorter distances for both heavy and light duty service. 

For example, we have a light duty system in exploratory development 
which we hope will result in a system cheaper and more flexible than TJ; 
this system would operate in the 11,000 megacycle frequency region. 

Beyond that—looking into the even more distant future—we would hope 
to be able to use radio for trunks within a single metropolitan area; prob- 
ably at frequencies above about 16,000 megacycles. 

While these are the main points with regard to the uses of frequencies by 
the common carriers, there are a couple of others that are worth mentioning. 

The band 890-940 megacycles had until recently been allocated to broadcasting 
and fixed, with an ISM frequency at 915 megacycles. 
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This band is particularly useful for overwater hops and has been used quite. 


extensively by the common carriers where the higher frequency microwaye Sys. 
tems would be difficult or expensive to install. 

Recently, however, this band has been turned over to the Government ang the 
common carriers have proposed to the FCC as a substitute the 50-megacyele 
band immediately below it (i.e., 840-890 megacycles) because this band has 
about the same propagation characteristics and it would be possible to shift to 
it with comparatively small loss in investment. 

Beyond this, there are frequencies needed for tropospheric scatter systems 
which are particularly useful for distances of a few hundred miles over water 
or in very difficult terrain—as in the far north. 

However, as far as we can see now, these systems will not become numeroys 
in continental United States and probably can always be handled on a specific 
ase basis. 

And, of course, beyond all of this is the general problem which will come up 
in the future of communications via satellites. 

However, the use of satellites and the methods which will be employed are, jp 
my opinion, too nebulous to talk about specifically at this time. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, in 10 years or so, radio has grown from almost nothing to an ex. 
tremely universal, economical, and flexible tool to do many kinds of jobs very 
well and has become a very important factor in keeping costs down and giving 
degree of ruggedness to our national communication network which could not 
have been obtained otherwise—at least without exorbitant cost. 

My guess is that with advances in the art and growth in need already foresee. 
able, we will see radio make even greater strides in the next 10 years. 


Mr. Huntiey. I have a few extra copies if anybody else wants 
them. 

Mr. CuatrmMan. I think we would like to have a copy. 

Mr. Clerk, will you make copies available to the members ? 


Mr. Hunriey. I have a few here. If I would give them to the. 


clerk, can he pass them out to whoever wants them? I do not think 
on behalf of the common carriers that we can or should say too much 
about how the Government frequencies should be organized and man- 
aged, so what I am going to say is based really on what limited 
experience we have had, and perhaps a few ideas that might be helpful. 

T will confess that. T have been quite impressed with the Stewart 
and Cooley reports. They seem to be well thought out and worked on 
by competent people, and seem to have a great deal of merit. 

I was also impressed a great deal by General Quesada’s remarks 
this morning, and I do not believe I can add too much to those state- 
ments. 

I would like to say one thing about studies, though. I have been 
mixed up in studies for many, many years and in a field that is 
changing as rapidly as this whole radio art is concerned, I think in 
thinking about studies we should not think about a study or another 
study or any single study. 

Studies have been going on in this field for many, many years. 
They are going on now, and in my book they will be going on for- 
ever, at least as far as the foreseeable future, because the art is 
changing rapidly, the needs and uses of both the Government and 
non-Government sides of the business are growing very rapidly, and 
to me the technical utilization of frequencies of this kind is something 
that must be under continuous review, and that, of course, leads to 
the idea that there must be somebody that can do it. 
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On the non-Government side, the FCC does a very good job in that 
regard and it seems to me that from the side of the Government, also, 
there must be somebody that not only can manage the thing, but con- 
tinuously carry out the necessary technical analyses and studies as the 
art and the usage change. 

To me that kind of leads to the concept of the Cooley report of 
aboard. I am not prepared to say how many members it should have 
or where it should be, but basically some board to manage this thing 
and to see that the technical studies are carried out. 

The question of a superboard, I do not have any strong feelings on. 
My own feeling is that probably the best way to start is to set up some 
kind of a board to handle the Government uses, see how it works out, 
and if some kind of a superboard is necessary, establish it at the appro- 

riate time. 

The CuarrMAN. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Huntley: What 
would be your reaction to the establishment of a board, commission, 
or whatever you want to call it, such as recommended by the Cooley 
report, and leave further study and investigation to some other group 
for a period of time and to direct that group to report back as to 
what further organizational changes might be needed ? 

Mr. Hunter. I would have no quarrel with that at all. I think 
the other group that is going to watch it would have to be quite 
competent, but assuming that it is a competent group, I would have 
no quarrel with that concept at all. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose it would be, say, a group that would be 
selected by those who are interested in this problem and who would 
recommend competent people ? 

Mr. Huntiey. I would have no quarrel with that. That might be 
avery good way to do it. 

The Cuairnman. Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Huntiey. No, I have no further statement. 

TheCuarrmMan. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Following the chairman’s remarks, do you think it 
would be.possible, Mr. Huntley, to establish what might be called 
either a Spectrum Administrator or a Spectrum Board immediately 
under the President to make the allocations to the Government and 
non-Government in bulk, whatever their requirements are, and then 
let the FCC make the assignments to the non-Government users and 
TRAC make the assignment and supervise the Government use, and 
all the time the Spectrum Administrator or Committee or Board 
would make continuous studies of the use of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Huntiey. I do not know that I have any real quarrel with that. 
I personally have a great deal of confidence in cooperative work be- 
tween two groups. For example, if there was a Board established to 
do the Government frequencies of equal competence to the FCC, I 
would have a great deal of faith and hope that those two Boards work- 
ing together would, in fact, be able to work out the problems between 
the Government and non-Government frequencies. 

I may be a little bit optimistic on that cooperative idea, but I have 
seen it work many, many years in industry with authoritative and 
competent people on both sides. If that does not work, if it is neces- 
sary to have some superboard or administrator or something to settle 
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the problems that cannot be worked out ery, then it would 
seem to me that that would become essential. 

I have no quarrel with doing it initially, really, but I just have the 
feeling that we will have quite a job to get the competency in the 
Board to do the Government frequencies and maybe we are asking g 
little too much to have two additional boards initially. 

Mr. Youncer. My suggestion would not involve two. It would in- 
volve only the one. 

Mr. Huntiey. With IRAC doing the other thing ? 

Mr. Youneer. Yes. Let them go ahead and take care of the Govern- 
ment frequencies and the FCC the non-Government frequencies, but it 
seems to me that you cannot help but separate the two functions, 

One is the allocation of the spectrum between the two Government 
and non-Government organizations, and then the assignment of the 
frequencies within those two organizations. It seems to me to be 
separated. 

fr. Huntixy. I think that there certainly is a problem of doling 
out the bands of frequencies between Government and non-Govern- 
ment. I would be optimistic enough to hope and think that that could 
be done by cooperation between the two boards. 

As to [RAC doing the Government thing, I really do not know 
enough about the details of IRAC to know whether it is the body or 
could be made the body to do the job for the Government side. My 
own reaction, what little I know about it, is that it does not have the 
authority and the ability to make its decision stick and do two or three 
other things. 

I think one of the important functions of any board of this kind— 
it is a function that the FCC does very well—is to keep everybody in- 
formed. Of course, on the Government side you cannot have as much 
of the stuff on the public record as you can on the non-Government 
side, but to the extent that everybody can be informed as to the broad 
allocations, at least, and as to as much of the specific assignments as 
practicable, that is an extremely useful function. 

I think from my little contact that one of the problems in the use 
of the Government frequencies is that information is not as widel 
disseminated as it is in the non-Government side. For example, 
have heard of contractors who do not have too much of an idea as 
to how these frequencies are split up and what they can do and what 
they cannot do. 

What IRAC could be, as now constituted, or could be reconstituted 
to do this overall job, I will have to leave to people that know a little 
more about IRAC than I do. 

Mr. Youncer. It would seem to me that that assignment within the 
Government ought to be within the Government Board and the public 
are not particularly interested. The public are interested in the first 
instance in the bands that are assigned to Government, and that man 
ought to represent the public or the administration ; and, having made 
the assignment of the bands to the Government, then the Govern- 
ment themselves ought to be able to assign those frequencies and 
police them. 

Mr. Hunttey. That is right. 

Mr. Youncer. We should not have to have a civilian board on top 
of the Government Board. 
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Mr. Hunter. No; that is right, not for the Government fre- 

encies. That is correct. 

Mr. Youncer. Thank you. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doerfer and Mr. Bartley will be given an 
opportunity to make any further comment they desire, since they 
have not had an opportunity to make statements except in response 
to questions. 

t will say that this committee is seeking guidance, and you are of 
the type of people that can give it to us. I have talked to no one in 
the last year and a half that has not made it very clear that some- 
thing must be done and has to be done regardless of which side of the 
issue you might be on. 

Everyone recognizes that some resolution has to be made of this 

uestion. In view of that, we all have responsibility and we want to 

o the right thing. For that reason, my personal thanks to you in 
case I do not get back. 

Mr. Flynt, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fiynr (presiding). Mr. Doerfer, have you and Mr. Bartley 
anything to say? We would be delighted to hear you at this time. 

fr. Dorrrer. Congressman Flynt, I think that I probably ex- 
pressed most of my reactions, albeit some of them were with reserva- 
tions and under some conditions. Yesterday Commissioner Bartley 
indicated that he was for H.R. 7057 and I indicated that I was not. 

My prime objection to H.R. 7057 is that it maintains the dual sys- 
tem administration. It provides a board which, prior to Mr. Cooley’s 
statement this morning, would be charged with too great a burden to 
try to administer the Government end of the spectrum and at the 
same time to conduct a study as to the most efficient use of the spec- 
trum, and at the same time conduct a study as to what sort of an 
organization you shall have. In my opinion, that would take quite a 
long time. 

I think, if we could start to delineate some of the problems we have, 
we could probably come to a much closer resolution of how this ad- 
ministration or the management of the spectrum should be handled, 
and I would suggest that we set aside for the moment delegating or 
designating anybody to make a thorough study of the uses and various 
uses of the spectrum, how it is being used and where it is being used, 
and where it could be most efficiently used. 

That is a tremendous undertaking. The commission has some pro- 
ceedings going on now which we started three years ago and we are 
delaying part of it pending the completion of testimony with respect 
to another aspect of the use of the spectrum. 

If this committee were charged with this large undertaking, it would 
literally take years, so I would suggest that what to do is concentrate 
first on a study with respect to what type of organization we want. 
Can we live with the dual system, or does the situation in the future 
call for a centralized organization ? 

I do not wish to be facetious, but I cannot help express it any other 
way. Negotiation and joint cooperation are very nice things when 
everybody is agreeable, but the trouble starts when there is a disagree- 
ment. 

_ The only possible way to do that today is that you just have to con- 
tinue to negotiate, and as a result, some people—whoever it happens 
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to be on the board—may have to compromise, I wouldn’t say their con. 
science, but their best thinking on it, because they realize that some. 
thing has to be done; whereas, i in my opinion, an efficient administra. 
tion of the spectrum has to tolerate some arbitrary ideas. 

That is how this country was built. There were mistakes, but none- 
theless, instead of hesitating and dawdling, somebody made a decision 
and we went ahead, and after we made some mistakes we probably 
backed up and corrected them, but that is infinitely much better in m 
opinion than solidifying into ’pillions of dollars of equipment which 
probably should never have been made or relegated to the purpose for 
which it was, but for want of some final ar biter. 

I think one of the charges that is made, and about which there is q 
good deal of suspicion, is the tendenc y on the part—I wouldn't say the 
tendenc *y; I still want to make it a char ge and a suspicion, but because 
I wouldn’t believe an allegation until there was some definite ev idence 
on it, there was this morning on the part of General Quesada an indi- 

cation that there is a tendenc y to hoard the frequencies or a set of fre- 
quencies, and I think I can understand why. 

If you do not have an organization that can act quickly when a need 
arises, why shouldn’ ta conscientious, patriotic, military man want to 
hoard, because in his opinion, national defense is the most important, 
and he probably would have a lot of difficulty in explaining that even 
though he is not using this frequency. He has to have standby service 
for the same reason that a municipality may have a whole system of 
water hydrants and never use but 1 percent of them, He needs that 
standby service and it is his fear that when the shooting starts, or when 
the dire emergency presents itself, that he cannot get it. 

That is why he tries to sit on it. I think that a civilian authority 
would be sympathetic with that viewpoint, but my question is, Do 
we have twice as many fire hydrants as the city needs? Are they 
sitting on more frequencies than the emergency would warrant ? 

So until we can make an inventory, until we can make an examina- 
tion of the uses, it is almost impossible for anybody to suggest how the 
spectrum should be distributed, and it would be, in my opinion, almost 
a fruitless task to assign to a board that problem now. 

I understand that that much is being culled out. I had one more 
thought, and that is this: that even in the Communications Act. we 
have to guard against placing the administration of the spectrum into 
a judicial posture. I fully agree that if a board at any time acts arbi- 
trarily, or there is substantial evidence to indicate it is capricious or 
arbitrary, certainly there must be court review, but I would like to 
indicate to this committee that, after all, a court is not a competent 
body to dispose of some of these problems. You have to live with 
them. You have to live with them each day, so that we have to be 

careful that so far as courts are concerned, they do not. interfere 
with what I consider must be a quick and a prompt dispatch of some of 
these frequencies when the occasion arises. 

We have to, as part of this problem, realize that any time there is 
a shift, it immediately raises a question of obsoleting millions of dol- 
lars worth of equipment. We have to realize that indust ry can hardly 
exploit to the fullest the good use of a frequency unless it has some 
definiteness. 
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It has to have some assurance that it can have that frequency for 
a sufficient length of time, and that requires planning, and it requires 
planning uninhibited by a threat of injunctions or frustration by court 
actions as long as they operate within the realm of their competence 
and absent any arbitrariness and capriciousness. 

One of the things characteristic of the management of a spectrum 
is that the pressures for its use are always a step ahead of the plans, 
and we just have to devise some way so that the planning not only 
catches up with the pressures, but passes them and stays in front, and 
in the absence of any study as to what kind of an organization we 
should have, I still would suggest that this committee take under very 
careful consideration the desirability of a single authority. 

Mr. Fiynr. Thank you, Mr. Doerfer. Mr. Bartley ? 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, could I propound a question to the 
gentleman ‘ 

Mr. Fiynvt. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. I think probably you answered this, Mr. Doerfer, and 
the question has been in my mind since yesterday. I assume from the 
remarks you just made that it would not be feasible nor proper to 
assign a frequency or maybe to reassign one that now may have been 

reempted for Government use, but later can be determined might not 

fully utilized. 

It wouldn’t be possible for them to assign the frequency to non- 
Government use with a reversion clause or easement, so to speak, or 
right to reclaim? Would that be at all fitting and proper in view of 
what you just suggested, that the substantial investments that always 
accompany an assignment ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I think so. I think so far as the Federal Communica- 
tions Act, as amended, provides, the philosophy is that no one—I am 
talking about non-Government use—shall have a property right in it, 
and by the same token, that should apply to the Government uses, 
too. 

Mr. Avery. You say there is not a property right in an assigned 
frequency ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. There is not, specifically under the act. A license 
isa privilege. Now, it is a valuable privilege, and I do not quarrel 
with even the courts regarding the copyright. I know that they 
designate it as a very valuable privilege. 

To me what is property? It is a valuable privilege. You cannot 
take it with you. It is just the right to use it under certain conditions, 
so that this concept that somebody has dominance over that just needs 
some revision. 

The practical problem is taking it away from them, and there isn’t 
anybody that wants to take something away from somebody and cause 
him a financial hardship or pull the rug out from underneath him 
after he has done years of planning, or take it away from him after 
he is making pretty good use of it without the balance being heavily 
weighted for another use. 


Mr. Youncer. Will the gentleman yield for one question following 
that ? 


Mr. Avery. Surely. 

Mr. Youncer. There is no question in your mind, Mr, Chairman, 
that the Government would have the right to preempt any of the 
frequencies in case of emergency ? 
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Mr. Dorrrer. Oh, there is no question in my min 

think that would be a problem = all. Asa Se = aaa i 
a civilian central authority would be much more anthoviiagienil 
resolving doubts for the labo of this country than would 7 
other category. It is just inconceivable. my 

Of course, you have to remember that the use of the spectrum } 
this country today, although it calls for a priority system, it is not 
a vertical priority system. It is not like creating a struggle as to 
who is going to be the top or the bottom man on the totem pole. 

You have to conceive of this thing as a horizontal system with 
certain projections in various industries. It is just as important 
and it is going to be terrifically important for this country not onl 
to have these frequencies available so they can move the Armas 
Forces around, not only around this country, but around the world 
but to keep our citizens alerted. 
_ One of the most devastating things is to have a panic for want of 
information, so that I do not think there would be too much of 
problem as we go along. We have to orient our whole concept as to 
what kind of a priority system you are going to have. 

There is just one more remark with respect to this difference be- 
tween allocation and assignment. When I say that this committee 
should carefully examine—for want of a better term—court inter- 
ference or judicial interference, I am talking about the allocation 
process. 

Once it simmers down to what the general described this morning 
as the assignment to individuals, that, in my opinion, is the proper 
field and function for the judiciary, because it is quite possible to 
become arbitrary in that field, but .these other things are to me— 
well, it is a misconception of what an administrative agency should 
be and whether it is an agency which administers the spectrum on 
both sides of the fence—I am talking about the Government and non- 
Government—it just cannot be done. 

The courts cannot do it any more than can this committee or can 
Congress. It requires constant review, constant application, and it 
requires a well informed board, as those people cannot be pigeon- 
holed or compartmentalized into one particular branch; in order to 
understand the entire picture, they must have authority to operate 
the entire spectrum. 

Mr. Fiynr. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Avery. Surely. 

Mr. Friynt. Chairman Doerfer, I notice with interest your state- 
ment that they are quoting statutes. There is no property right in 
an assigned frequency or channel, and it can be revoked or canceled 
in the event of non-Government use by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

I want to clear this up, though. In the event of distinction there 
between allocation and assignment, once a certain band has been allo- 
cated for Government use, then the only way that this can be retrieved 
is by voluntary relinquishment by the Government agency that has it 
Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Dorrrer. That is the situation today. 

Mr. Fiynt. That is your understanding of it? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes. If a portion of this has been assigned to Gov- 
ernment and has been used by--I am talking about governmental 
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yses—there is no central authority. It is just a question of negotiation. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Avery. — 

Mr. Dorrrer. Commissioner Bartley just pointed out, and I think 
it should be in the record, what provision of the law provides that 
section 304— it is five lines. Maybe I had better read it: 

No station license shall be granted by the Commission until the applicant 
thereof shall have signed a waiver of any claim to the use of any particular 
frequency or of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United States 
because of the previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 

I think there are some decisions which construe it accordingly. It 
isnot a property right; it is quite clear. 

Mr. Avery. I just wanted to conclude with this. Since some ref- 
erence was made toward our national security and the matter of public 
information with respect to the frequencies, is it not right, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you found the industry most cooperative in every way ? 

Perhaps this question might be more properly referred to OCDM, 
but has not the radio industry been most cooperative in anything 
affecting our national security and safety ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes; the answer is unqualifiedly “Yes.” 

Mr, Avery. I thought the record ought to show that, since we made 
some reference to the use of non-Government frequencies in connec- 
tion with national defense. 

Mr. Dorrrer. Frankly, we wouldn’t know what to do with the 
budget we have if it weren’t for industry supplying some of these 

jalized studies which they have undertaken at our request. I am 
a that you raise that question because it brings another problem 
to mind, and that is that industry could cooperate much more than 
it does today but for fear of violating the antitrust laws. 

By the time they get together there is a reasonable fear that they 
would be charged with violating the antitrust laws, and I think that 
that should receive some examination, especially in such a new field. 
This field has no precedent at all. All of us are pioneers. 

We are blazing something new, and it seems to me that we should 
bend our efforts toward that type of thing before we get into discuss- 
ing the detailed study of the spectrum. That is a type of thing that 
doesn’t lend itself even to this kind of discussion. 

We have to first of all get the superstructure. We have to have 
an organization that has money, whether you cali it is a board of 
three or five or whatever it is, it has to have a substructure. It has 
to have active, skilled radio allocation engineers—and they are 
scarce—and it has to be a continuous body; but you do have to have 
on the top not only a policymaking head or group, but they have to 
have final authority or in another 5 or 10 years you will be right 
back here again with the same problem. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following additional information was later received from Mr. 


Doerfer :) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., June 16, 1959. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Harris: At the conclusion of the panel discussion on spectrum 
utilization, you indicated the record would be open for receipt of additional mate- 
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rial at the discretion ef the committee. In view of the points discussed June g 
and 9, I believe it might be helpful to include in the record attached excerpt, 
of the legislative history of the Radio Act of 1927 (Public Law 632, 69th Cong, 
approved Feb. 23, 1927, introduced as H.R. 9971). This shows that in establish: 
ing the Federal Radio Commission (the predecessor of the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission) Congress considered certain factors including: 
(1) Power vested in a single administrative official in the radio eo. 
munications field is inadvisable. 
(2) A multiheaded regulatory tribunal should be established to make the 
final decisions. 
(3) The ultimate authority should have the primary responsibility ang 
devote all of its time to communication services. 
(4) Freedom from political influence so far as possible is desirable (a 
bipartisan commission being established). 
(5) The final authority should have continuity and overlapping terms 
of its members. 
I thought that you would be interested in these extracts from past congres- 
sional consideration of the Radio Act. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. DOERFER, Chairman. 


EXceRPTS FROM THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE RApIOoO AcT oF 1927 


The Communications Act of 1984 (47 U.S.C. 151—) was patterned in large 
part from the Radio Act of 1927 (Public Law 632 69th Cong., approved Feb. 23 
1927, and introduced as H.R. 9971). 

H.R. 9971, as finally adopted, provided for a multiheaded Federal Radio Com- 
mission composed of five members, appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, each member to be from a different geographical 
zone, of whom not more than three Commissioners should be of the same political 
party, and provided for eventual staggered terms of 6 years each (see sec. 3). 

H.R. 9971, as originally introduced March 3, 1926, in the 69th Congress, 1st 
session, by Congressman Wallace H. White, Jr., Republican of Maine, a member 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, contained sub- 
stantially the same provisions noted above except providing for 7-year terms, 
The original House bill placed original jurisdiction over radio communications 
in the Department of Commerce, but set up the aforementioned five-member 
Commission to which the Secretary of Commerce was authorized to refer any 
matter, the determination of which was vested in him by the bill, and to which 
any person interested in or aggrieved by the decision of the Secretary might 
appeal. The Senate amendment of July 1, 1926, also created a commission, but 
gave it permanent original jurisdiction and complete control over radio regula- 
tion. By the original House bill the Commissioners were to receive a per diem 
of $25 and there was a limitation of 120 days upon the number of days’ pay 
they might receive in each year. The corresponding provision of the Senate 
amendment provided a salary of $10,000 a year, and this provision was adopted 
for the first year’s service (see present 47 U.S.C. 154). 

The following are excerpts from the legislative history of this legislation. 

I. The report of the bill H.R. 9971 to the House said (Rept. 464, House of 
Representatives, 69th Cong., 1st sess., in re regulation of radio communications, 
Mar. 5, 1926, to accompany H.R. 9971, submitted by Congressman Frank D, 
Scott, Republican of Michigan, chairman of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries) : 

“During the debate on the bill different Members criticized the bill because 
it vested too great power in an administration official * * * (p. 4). 

“During the hearings on the bill and in the executive sessions of the committee 
and of the subcommittee there was very considerable discussion of the advis- 
ability of establishing a commission to perform the functions imposed upon the 
Secretary of Commerce in section 2(C), which Secretary Hoover insisted should 
not be imposed upon an administrative official, and to vest the Commission 
with the right to otherwise regulate radio and to hear appeals from the Secre 
tary of Commerce” (p. 12). 

“A communications commission could devote all of its time and study to com 
munication services, Which the importance of the subject fully justifies, whereas 
the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission could at best give but 
little of their time and attention thereto, thus necessarily leaving the determi- 
nations largely to subordinate officials. 
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#] pelieve that I can correctly state that all persons familiar with the subject 
and the situation agree that a proper regulation of rates, services, etc., of 
wire and wireless public utilities is inevitable. The sooner some tribunal is 
created and authorized to perform that function the better. If the situation is 
permitted to continue to drift, the respective fields will be preempted, claims of 
yested rights will be urged, those engaged in the radio industry as well as in 
wire utilities will become still more powerful and influential, and the enactment 
of appropriate legislation for the protection of the public interest will become 
correspondingly more difficult. 

“Synch a regulatory tribunal should be established, and proper regulatory power 
conferred upon it, in this bill. I have shown that Secretary Hoover insists that 
such regulatory powers, including the determination of the question as to whether 
licensees and applicants for licenses are unlawfully monopolizing or attempting 
to monopolize radio communication, should not be imposed upon him or any 
other administrative official. In my opinion, the logic of his position is absolute- 
ly sound. Judge Stephen B. Davis, Solicitor of the Department of Commerce, 
expressed himself in a similar manner as did the Secretary” (p. 17). 

“When Secretary Hoover appeared before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries with respect to said bill during the present session, he declared in 
part as follows : sae 

“J have always taken the position that unlimited authority to control the 
granting of radio privileges was too great a power to be placed in the hands of 
any one administrative officer and I am glad to see the checks and reviews which 
are placed upon that power in this bill. 

* * * * * * * 


“The judgment of the board (commission) is made final and binding, subject 
only to an appeal to the courts, and I consider this a highly important provision. 
As some of the members of the committee know, I have felt that provision for a 
poard of reference should be somewhat tightened up over the present construc- 
tion of the bill; in other words, that any question of dispute as to who shall 
enjoy the radio privileges may be referred to that body, not through the volition 
of the Secretary of Commerce but by either applicant or disputant in the ques- 
tion’ (p. 19). 

“*# * * radio affairs embrace highly technical and complex questions, and the 
matters pertaining thereto cannot be intelligently and efficiently determined 
without a broad and accurate knowledge of radio problems. Those whose duty 
it is to determine the rights of parties and the public with respect to such 
questions should be able to devote all of their time and thought to such questions, 
in the same manner that the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
deal with common-carrier problems. Such a commission as provided in the bill 
would probably be a spineless, inactive commission. 

“I am opposed to the establishment of any new commissions or the creation 
of any new offices except in a case of vital necessity. However, after having 
for several years given this subject very earnest consideration, I have reached 
the definite conclusion that the interests of the public and of the various citizens 
engaged in the radio industry cannot be adequately and efficiently protected 
without the establishment of a quasi-judicial tribunal to deal with certain 
phases of the problem” (p. 19). 

II. The report of the bill to the Senate said (Rept. No. 772, 69th Cong., 1st 
sess., in re Regulation of Radio Transmission, to accompany H.R. 9971 submitted 
by Senator C. C. Dill (Democrat of Washington) a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce) : 

“After the consideration of the facts given your committee at the hearings 
the committee decided that the importance of radio and particularly the prob- 
able influence it will develop to be in the social, political, and economic life of 
the American people, and the many new and complex problems its administra- 
tion presents, demand that Congress establish an entirely independent body to 
take charge of the regulation of radio communication in all its forms. 

“The exercise of this power is fraught with such great possibilities that it 
should not be entrusted to any one man nor to any administrative department 
of the Government. This regulatory power should be as free from political 
influence or arbitrary control as possible. A commission which would meet only 
occasionally would gain only a cursory and incomplete knowledge of radio prob- 
lems. It would necessarily be largely dependent on the administrative au- 


thority; namely, the Secretary of Commerce, for expert knowledge it would 
require. 
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“Your committee recognizes there are many important objections to the estab. 
lishment of additional commissions under the Federal Government, but th, 
relation of radio communication to the Government makes it absolutely neces. 
sary that some bureau, board, or commission under the Government shall admin. 
ister the law regarding radio” (p. 2). 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Bartley? 

Mr. Barrier. I hope what I am about to say does not confuse yon, 
I am not too disturbed about the magnitude of the job of making an 
analysis of the use of the spectrum because in the first place the Com. 
mission makes a continuous reanalysis of the use of the spectrum and 
in the last 2 years I believe that IRAC itself has done more than had 
been done in the 10 years previously in this direction. 

There has been substantial progress in an inventory, for example, 
The importance, to me, of having this study taken over and completed 
by a board is the prestige that the board would have. I think 2 years 
is sufficient time to make some real progress in this field. 

The other point that I would like to make is that H.R. 7057 relates 
not only to spectrum space, but it encompasses the entire telecom. 
munications problem, just as the Communications Act covers the entire 
communications problem, and it is in that area that I would anticj- 
pate we would have much better groundwork for long-range plan- 
ning. 

The sooner we know and the sooner a centralized agency in the 
Government knows what its long-term requirements are, the better 
able we will be to plan our long-term program, and they should be 
meshed. 

You have interrelated uses between wire and cable and the radio 
spectrum. This would be the only area in the Government that covers 
the entire telecommunications problem. 

There is another thing that I think may have been lost sight of, and 
that is that we don’t just take blocks of the spectrum and allocate 
them exclusively to Government and then another block and allocate 
it exclusively to commercial uses. 

There is an additional area in which we both share the same portion 
of the spectrum, and which can, during peacetime, be in use for one 
purpose and immediately, on hot war, be used for another, so that 
trying to get a visual picture of the spectrum by just blocking it off in 
pieces may lead to a misconception of how the thing works. 

I said yesterday that I was in 100 percent agreement with H.R, 7057. 
Perhaps a strategic retreat on section 2(f) with respect to the board’s 
considering what long-term organization or what superboard might 
be ssanited 

My own feeling is that if we had this board in operation for 2 years, 
the results would be just the same as leaving this out of the bill. Ido 
not think we will need another board, so I have no objection to taking 
it out. 

Mr. Fiynv. At this point, Mr. Bartley, let me address this question 
to each member of the panel along that very line there of your state- 
ment concerning the type of organization. 

Other governments have either a Department of General Post Office 
or a Post Office and Communications, which represents them at meet- 
ings of the International Telecommunications Union, whereas, in the 
United States we have the State Department, which lacks both the ex- 
pertise and the authority as to U.S. use of what we get from the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union. 
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Do you gentlemen think that we should have one Government 
agency handling allocations at home and negotiations abroad ? 

Mr. Barrier. I will address myself to that briefly. I think there is 
a misconception someplace, because in my judgment the State De- 
partment is as well qualified as some of these others. It is not because 
they have operations. It is not because they have the day-to-day con- 
tact that the other Government agencies do with the problem, but they 
aré implemented with all of these expert opinions and their position 
igarrived at through complete study by every interested party. 

I will say this to you: That in dealing with your counterpart in 
other governments who are also engaged in operation, and I mean in 
the practical, everyday operations of the communications system, that 

ourun up against some very, very capable and able people, and they 
toon what they are talking about, but I think that the United States 

to the conferences well prepared. 

Mr. Gotpsporoven. I would like to comment on that, sir, too. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Goldsborough ? 

Mr. GotpsnorouGHu. Generally speaking, the post office—P.T. & T. is 
what they call them—represents a monopoly on communications. As 
you know, we do not have a monopoly in this country. Until such time 


as we did reach such a state, I believe our present methods are superior. 
Mr. Cootey. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Cooley ? 


Mr. Cootry. I might add in connection with the international situ- 
ation, and the suggested State Department limitation. Just to refresh 


your memory, commencing on page 3 line 20, the bill offered by the 
committee it reads, line 15 to 22: 





The Board shall coordinate the formulation of U.S. policies and positions with- 
in the executive branch of the Government for international negotiation, and 
shall assist and advise the Secretary of State in the projection internationally of 
U.S. telecommunications policies and positions. The Board shall provide policy 
guidance for and direct the implementation of U.S. international telecommunica- 
tions treaty obligations by the several agencies in the executive branch of the 


Government. 
I only mention this to bring attention to the fact that it would be 


part of the duties of the proposed board to be of assistance in develop- 
ing the international data and policy. 


r. Fiynt. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Hutz. Mr. Chairman, before we are too far removed from 
Chairman Doerfer’s comments a few moments ago, I should like to 
peat out that the Electronics Industries Association has, in order to 

eep this spectrum problem alive, endorsed certain proposed items of 
legislation, and the reports of certain study groups. 

This in no way has changed the fundamental position of our or- 
ganization, but we are prepared to restate that. In light of the 


present hearings and with your permission, sir, I should like to call 
on Mr. Hoffman to give such statement. 


Mr. Fiynr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, we of EIA wish to thank and commend the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee for holding this most constructive 


* illuminating hearing. We are hopeful that much good will come 
m it. 
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We of EIA have been urging a study of the technical utilization of 
the radio spectrum, both Government and non-Government, toward 
the end of a more efficient utilization of this basic, fundamental ye. 
source. 

After considerable thought and assimilation of the many fine ideas 
by qualified people that have been expressed here yesterday and today 
we would like to supplement our position. 

We still believe this technical study should be made; but, unless 
there are mechanics for implementing it, we feel that little would 
come from it. 

We would also like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that 
many studies of the administration of the frequencies have been made, 
but no overall study of Government and non-Government uses of the 
spectrum has been done on a current basis. 

Now, again, I would like to supplement the comments that General 
Quesada made this morning and Mr. Younger has commented on here 
earlier, that I think we get sometimes mixed up in the terms and the 
identification of these studies. 

I would like to repeat that there has been no study made of the over- 
all frequency utilization. Most of these studies have been made with 
regard to the administration of the radio spectrum. 

Again, we still are in the position from the administrative view- 
point of having one basic frequency spectrum, but two bosses. We 
have one house with two landlords and a housing shortage. 

It is our recommendation that the committee first investigate the 
legal phases that Chairman Doerfer has so ably pointed out here and 
then take the necessary steps to establish a single authority. Asa 
suggestion of a name, we propose the Federal Spectrum Authority. 

This Federal Spectrum Authority would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the proper allocation of the frequency spectrum. In 
order for it to function properly, it would need to bring itself up to 
date with a technical evaluation of the present utilization, both Govy- 
ernment and non-Government, of the frequency spectrum, and then 
keep it up as a continuing study. 

But this Frequency Spectrum Authority’s responsibilities and 
authority would be limited to the allocation only. From that point 
on, the assignment of frequencies would be carried forward in the 
non-Government field as it is now, by FCC, and through the Office 
of Civilian Defense Mobilization for the Government. 

Mr. Frynt. Rather than through TRAC. 

Mr. Horrman. TRAC is a composite of all of the users, including 
the non-Government, and that would be within the Government. It 
is our feeling that the non-Government frequencies are in the spot- 
light and the Government frequencies are in the shadows. A civilian 
authority should have the right and the authority to take a look at 
both and see whether both are being utilized properly. 

As Chairman Doerfer has indicated, I believe that there is too 
much at stake, both from a security of the country and the growth 
of our own industry—because electronics is serving every phase of 
our industry today—to postpone this very needed change by delaying 
it with another study without the proper implementation. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, could I direct a question to Mr, Hoff- 
man right on that very point ? 
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Mr. Frnt. Yes. 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Hoffman, I take it you do not share Mr. Lindow’s 
apprehension about this study possibly resulting in loss of some fre- 
quencies to non-Government users ? 
= Horrman. I would answer you this way, Congressman 

very—— 

Mr. Avery. I do not mean to be facetious about this. 

Mr. Horrman. Certainly not. I would say first of all, if we had a 

trum authority, that industry could appeal to it on basic alloca- 
tions. At the present time, if industry has any interest in a frequency 
that the Government is using, the Government drops an iron curtain 
and says this is behind security. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman, do I understand that you recommended 
or suggested that the OCDM assign the allocated frequencies within 
the Government ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. I am suggesting that, Mr. Moss, because 
that is the way it is being done now. It may be that the executive 
branch of the Government would like to place that function in an- 
other office, but that is where it is at the present time. 

_ Mr. Moss. On this matter of assignment of allocated frequencies, 
you do not think that should be handled by a new agency or by an 
agency after a study? 

Mr. Horrman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that we have had adequate study of Gov- 
ernment utilization of its assigned frequency to determine whether 
the Government is doing at alla proper job? 

Mr. Horrman. I think, if I may again identify this type of s‘udy, 
Mr. Moss, there has been no study that I know of, and I would be 
happy to have anyone here correct me, that is current on the overall 
spectrum utilization, both Government and non-Government. 

For this Frequency Spectrum Authority to function properly, it 
would have to bring up to date data on the proper utilization from 
a technical viewpoint. It is in this area that our industry, EIA, 
could contribute a great deal through ad hoc committees on a tech- 
nical, professional basis. 

Mr. Moss. Is it your idea that the superagency would make assign- 
ments—— 

Mr. Horrman. Let’s say instead of identifying this as a super- 
agency, I would like to identify it as a single authority for alloca‘ions. 

Mr. Moss. Whatever we call it. It really is not too important as 
long as we cloak it with sufficient authority to do a job. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. When it makes an allocation, is that to be made on a 
showing of need, either by Government or by the appropriate agencies 
administering the nongovernmental assignments? 

Mr. Horrman. I missed the first part of your question, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Is the allocation by this new agency to be made to Govern- 
ment and to non-Government users on the basis of a showing of need ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes,sir. If this agency functioned properly, that is 
what it would have to do. As Chairman Doerfer has very ably said, 
this is a long-term job and also something that needs to be continued. 
It cannot be done once and then put on the shelf. I would say that the 
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Federal Spectrum Authority should listen to any request for a chan 
between Government or non-Government uses and decide whether or 
not it should be granted, to answer question No. 1. 

As to question No. 2, however, this same authority should carry oy 
the long-range planning that Commissioner Bartley spoke of ag to 
where we are going in the allocations of these frequencies so both Goy. 
ernment and non-Government users can also make long-range plang 
and have the two fall together. This would take it out of the debating 
society and put it on a professional basis, 

Mr. Moss. That would call for a very close, continuing liaison be. 
tween this agency and those agencies in Government, be they defengg 
or nonsensitive in character, having responsibility for planning in this 
area. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir, it would; but I think there would be some. 
one who could say “Yes” or “No,” instead of saying, “Let’s appoint an- 
other committee.” 

Mr. Moss. Let me make quite clear that I agree. Somewhere alon 
the line we have to hold someone or a group of someones responsible 
for doing a proper job in this field. 

Mr. Horrman. I think this also, Mr. Moss, if I may supplement this 
thought, because we have given a great deal of consideration to this: 
I think that this type of authority would attract the caliber of people 
that you need to have an intelligent administration. This is going to 
require the best talent that our country can offer. But these qualified 
people must have the assurance—No. 1, that they would have the legal 
authority to act as Chairman Doerfer has so aptly pointed out; and 
secondly, that they would have the backing of the executive arm of 
the Government supported by the legislative act that creates this 
authority. Then I think you would attract the highest caliber of 
people. 

Mr. Moss. I respect Chairman Doerfer’s concern over this matter of 
whether or not we have the legal authority. I do not share his doubts, 
I think the authority of Congress in dealing with the problem of the 
use of the spectrum is absolute and not subject at all to any modification 
as a result of any inherent rights of the executive. I do not think those 
rights are ever inherent. 

Mr. Fiynr. The Chair recognizes Mr. Goldsborough, who has been 
seeking recognition. 

Mr. Gotpssoroucn. Thank you, sir. I just wanted to make one 
remark and contribute something for possible panel consideration. 

There has been a lot of discussion about this allocation table and 
the division between Government and non-Government. But I think 
there is another basic problem that enters into the picture. The 
problem is not simply determining which bands should be Govern- 
ment and which bands non-Government. 

The first objective is to determine the nature and magnitude of re- 
quirements for the several radio services, such as fixed, mobile, radio 
navigation, et cetera, and where such requirements are capable of 
being satisfied. In other words, the apportionment of the spectrum 
is first made to radio services. 

These issues are of international magnitude and are the prime pur 
pose of the International Telecommunications proceedings at radio 
conferences. Then within the framework of international allocation 
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tables, national tables are developed wherein Government and non- 
Government apportionments are made. 


We haven’t discussed this matter of allocation according to require- 


ments by services. I think it is an important thing to keep in mind 
when we talk about a superallocation bureau. 


Mr. Fiynt. I want to read a letter from the Bureau of the Budget 
dated June 8, 1959, to our chairman. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Bureau of 
the Budget for its views with respect to H.R. 7057, a bill to provide the President 
with the means to discharge satisfactorily his responsibilities in connection with 
national telecommunication resources including the Government’s use of the 
radio frequency spectrum. 

The President has recommended to the Congress that a study be made of 
current telecommunications practices, including an examination of appropriate 
executive branch organization for the allocation and utilization of frequencies. 
This Presidential recommendation is embodied in House Joint Resolution 331 
which is before your committee for consideration. It is believed that H.R. 
7057 should not be enacted pending completion of the study called for by House 
Joint Resolution 331. That study might either support proposals in H.R. 7057 
or might lead to other conclusions. 

In the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget, the particular organizational 

device recommended by the report, a National Telecommunications Board of 
three members appointed by the President, subject to Senate confirmation, and 
with fixed 6-year overlapping terms of office is inappropriate for the Executive 
Office. 
As a Presidential staff unit the Board should support and assist the President 
in carrying out his responsibilities as Chief Executive. The provision of a 6-year 
term of office would make it possible that a President would have an unrespon- 
sive Board during his first term in office. Necessary continuity can best be 
obtained through the existence of a highly qualified technical staff. 

The desirability of using a board in the Executive Office has been thoroughly 


explored several times. The first Hoover Commission, in its report on “General 


Management of the Executive Branch,” (pp. 16-17) summed up the arguments 
against this arrangement as follows: 

“To put a full-time board at the head of a staff agency is to run the risk of 
inviting public disagreement among its members and of transplanting within 
the President’s Office the disagreements on policy issues that grow up in the 


executive departments or in the Congress. 
lated staff agencies more difficult.” 


The same report, page 16, explored the issue of Senate confirmation and 
came up with the following recommendation : 


“The Congress, when it enacted the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, wisely 
made the Director of the Bureau of the Budget a staff agent to the President, to 
be appointed by him without the Senate confirmation that properly goes with 
appointment of heads of the operating agencies. Similarly, it recently au- 
thorized the President to appoint the executive secretary of the National Se- 


curity Council without Senate confirmation.” 

That letter is signed by Phillip S. Hughes, Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fiynvt. Gentlemen, at this time if you desire to begin your ex- 
amination of each other, your fellow panelists, or to make such addi- 
tional comments as you care to put in the report at this time, you 
may proceed and the Chair will first for that purpose recognize Dr. 
Stewart if he desires recognition at this time. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this discussion has 
brought out perhaps three possibilities: One is that this committee 
authorize a spectrum study. I think that is an excellent device for 
postponing a decision by this committee for another couple of years. 


If you think you have that much time this would be a good way 
to set it up. 


It also makes cooperation with re- 
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Second, there is the suggestion of a single spectrum agency, su 
board, what have you. It seems to me that has some very real ] 
and operational problems. If you go down that lane I suspect that 
you will be debating it for quite a while; perhaps 2 years may be q 
reasonable time in which to resolve those things. 

Third, there is the recommendation in the two reports that haye 
been made in this field recently—that of the communications poli 


. board and that of the Cooley Committee. In my opinion, they are 


sound. I think the pressing problem at the moment is bringing the 
Government house in order—that is far more than IRAC, which is g 
technical committee. 

I think the important thing is to get the Government house in order 
on a policy level with the ear of the President. If that is done, I 
think it can be done without much further study by your committee 
other than the study which you, yourselves, can give it in the next few 
weeks, in time for action by this Fastin. 

Mr, Fiynt. You mean, during this session of Congress? 

Mr. Stewart. During this session. Then, I think you have laid the 
predicate for a final solution. In my personal opinion, I think that 
in doing that you will have set up a machinery which will obviate 
the need for other actions by you later. 

If I am wrong in that, all you have done is to have brought the ex- 
ecutive house in order. In the process, you will have developed infor- 
mation which will sustain a later creation of your single agency if that 
proves to be necessary. 

In other words, it seems to me in the light of all that has been said 
here that if this problem is urgent and you want an action which can 
be taken without delay, the Cooley report indicates that line of action, 
that the other suggestions which have been made, in effect, are sugges- 
tions of an indefinite delay. 

Mr. Avery. Dr. Stewart, I want to ask you one question about this 
executive directive that you refer to. Did I understand you that his 
jurisdiction would be limited to Government use, or both Government 
and non-Government ? 

Mr. Stewart. Government; put the Government’s house in order. 

Mr. Avery. Then he would in turn, I presume, be on a basis to do 
such negotiating as might be necessary with the FCC ? 

Mr. Stewart. And with all due respect to those who think not so 
highly of negotiations as a process at this stage, I think it will be 
highly productive. 

Mr. Avery. As I understand you further, you think that would be 
the initial step towards someday establishing a single authority? 

Mr. Stewart. I would phrase it this way: I think it would be an 
initial step which in my opinion would be the only step that would 
need to be taken, but if it proved not to be sufficient, then it would be 
ai: initial step toward the later action deemed necessary. 

Mr. Avery. I was not trying to put words in your mouth. I wanted 
to make sure I understood what you meant. Thank you. 

Mr. Fiynt. Would any member of the panel like to be heard from 
to pose a question or to make a comment unrelated to a question that 
has previously been raised ? 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fellows has been the longest without 
recognition, I think. 
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Mr. Ferzows. Thank you, Congressman. I have been trying to 

rb the opinions and cross-opinions. I am still of the opinion that 

we should follow the income which is part of the report of the Special 

Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight and which was issued on 

June 3, 1959. That is your committee, sir. I would like to read it 
again : 

Recommended that a study of the use of the entire spectrum and a deter- 
mination as to its allocation and use is urgently needed. This technical job 
requires the authority of a special congressional task force since it involves 
uses of the spectrum by the Federal departments of Government and private 

rsons and operations. The public interest requires that this study and deter- 
mination be made objectively by the legislative branch rather than the execu- 
tive because of the natural predisposition of the executive favoring its own 
interest in the matter. 

Iam disturbed by Dr. Stewart’s and other gentlemen’s observations 
regarding the length of time necessary. I think this spectrum study— 
I am not sure how far we might come to agree with the good sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Hoffman a little while ago. Such a spectrum study 
should be undertaken perhaps by a Federal spectrum authority, but 
I do believe that you folks on your committee should study the matter 
of organization and come to a final conclusion as to these various 
things which have been suggested today. 

I do not think you are quite ready to act upon the spectrum study 
or how it will be made or when it will be made. I do think you have 
an organization problem as a result of this discussion and I believe it 


is your problem. 

Mr. eens. Mr. Moss has raised this question and I would like to 
present this to the panel. Do you think that the question of organiza- 
tion is the most pressing problem that presents itself to the Congress 
at this particular time? 

Is Dr. Stewart in unity? 

Mr. Stewart. I will say so. 

Mr. Fiynt. Is there unanimity? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. I think if I may repeat, Mr. Chairman, that 
the reason that the organization problem is of paramount importance 
is that any technical study would have to be implemented, and there 
is no organization to implement it. 

Mr. Everirr. That is essentially my feeling, that there is no use 
in making a study unless there is someone who can act on this study, 
and this is particularly true because of the dynamic character of the 
utilization of the spectrum in which a study which would be com- 

leted at great effort as of, say, January 1, 1960, or 1961, more proper- 
y, would be useless 3 years later if it took you that long to get an 
organization to implement it and knowing that this would be the 
case, it would be very difficult to get the people who should work on 
such a study to give the proper attention. 

Mr. Fiynt. In other words, Dr. Everitt, may I paraphrase that and 
see if—I am not putting words in your mouth, but see if I understand 
it 


You are cognizant of the studies which have been previously made 
and as desirable as further studies might be, do you feel that further 
study without an organization to implement that study might prove 
fruitless ? 

Mr. Evertrr. That is right. 
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Mr. Fiyntr. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. How many feel that proposal 7057 is the proper one, 
having heard today’s discussion ? 

Mr. Barttey. I do. 

Mr. Moss. How many feel we have the proper resolution before the 
committee at the present time in either 7057 or 331 and the other 106? 
Do you think that we have had the proper organization proposed at 
this point? 

This then would appear to be the area where the committee should 
direct its further inquiries and try to come up with the answer as to 
the type of organization. 

Mr. Horrman. May I say something on that, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that general question hit this particular note 
this morning, but I think this particular committee can be most effec. 
tive in originating legislation that will support such a study rather 
than make the study. 

Mr. Moss. You are talking of the spectrum study itself? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I am more or less inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Horrman. This is merely endorsing your question, that the 
organization is the most important thing for this committee to con- 
sider. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would not attempt to deviate from what Governor Hoegh testified yes- 
terday. It seems to me that the four points that he brought out that 
accompanied the recommendation that is the outgrowth of H.J. Reg, 
331 should be kept in mind. I do feel that I would be derelict if I 
did not bring to the attention of this group my own feeling. I think 
Mr. Hoffman hit it on the head here. 

Now, what are we talking about? We have had a study by the 
Stewart committee 8 years ago. We had the Cooley committee that 
was called together at the request of the President to make certain 
recommendations. As far as I am concerned that is the extent of the 
overall studies that we have here before us now. 

Therefore, I would think that we should sit down and analyze what 
the Stewart committee did say 8 yearsago. It made four observations; 
It said, the crucial question, 8 years ago, was how shall the U.S. Gov- 
ernment strengthen its organization to cope with the four issues as 
they then brought them out and they are listed in the Stewart report. 
I do not remember the page. 

You take those four points and they came up with the question and 
said, “Well, the President ought to have someone to advise him, or 
he ought to have three advisers to advise him,” and from there it wasa 
matter of prestige, as I gather it. 

The issue was made by Dr. Stewart here, a matter of prestige. 

I submit to you. I believe that TRAC is doing a job under the 
framework as it is set up. It can do more. It can do better. The 
OCDM can do more a will do more. However, when you start 


talking about prestige, if we have an adequate staff of knowledgeable 
people in the field of telecommunications, advancing to the director 
of OCDM, I think the director is rather modest and he would not 
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yossibly refer to this yesterday, but there is a man appointed by the 
Prosidentt, confirmed by the Senate, who is a statutory member of 
the National Security Council. 

He sits at the Cabinet by invitation. If there is any problem within 
the OCDM, the telecommunications field, that requires the attention 
of the President of the United States, I believe that we have the 
prestige through the director of OCDM to solve that. 

These four points that the Governor brought out to implement that 
which the President brought out through his letter to the Senate seem 
to me to allow us within a reasonable time, a year or less, to determine 
whether we should have an authority or whether we should have some- 
thing else to do this job, bearing in mind that the recommendations 
will come to the President and be transmitted to the Congress. 

Therefore, I would reiterate that the proposal as presented by the 
director yesterday is the soundest way that I know of to approach 
this overall problem which to me, has a degree of urgency. 

I do not understand Mr. Bartley’s observation or his interpretation 
of the Cooley report as being one overall body that would take over 
the waterfront in the telecommunications. I do not see it in here. 

Mr. Bartiry. I did not say that. I am sure if I did it was a 
mistake. 

Mr. Patterson. I understood you to say that. It was the first time 
that all telecommunications were going to be seen nationally. 

Mr. Bartitey. Within the Government. 

Mr. Patterson. Within the Government. 

Mr. Bartiey. That is correct. I had in mind within the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ftynt. Dr. Stewart? 

Mr Srewart. Mr. Chairman, I would simply observe that the re- 
port to which reference has been made was dated February 16, 1951, 
some 8 years ago. It has been in the Executive Offices for the past 8 
years, and yet, it was necessary to have this panel. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Lindow? 

Mr. Linpvow. Mr. Flynt, I would like to once more try and bring 
this in focus and point up the fact that we are talking really, about 
three different matters here. 

First of all there is the question of the adequacy of the management 
of the Government’s use of the spectrum. This is one question. Sec- 
ond, there is this question of divided responsibility between the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and the President, and then the 
third problem is the question of whether a study of spectrum use 
should be made, and by whom and under whose auspices such a study 
should be made. 

I would like to urge again the fact that because of the broad policy 
nature of such a study, it most rightfully should be done by this Con- 
gress and I believe this committee. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to ask a question on that particular 
thing. Such a study that we are referring to under H.R. 331 which 
is a little broader than the study that Mr. Linlow is suggesting here, 
and the study that I believe he is suggesting, is basically a technical 
study, and would not involve necessary policy. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Lanvow. No, sir, it wouldn’t. The policy matters would be a 
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very important part of such a study. As a matter of fact, I think 
this is one of the essential points and I feel this is why it is so jm. 
portant that the Congress should participate, because they are the 
policymakers of our Government. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to address a question to Mr. Patterson, 
EIA has endorsed the President’s request under House Joint Rego. 
lution 331 because we have been encouraging such a study, but we 
have become apprehensive as to whether anything would be done 
with this study if it were made and over the delay it would involve, 

I would like to ask him after they received such a study as this, 
what would happen under the House Joint Resolution 331 ? 

Mr. Partrerson. I would have to cite the bill itself. What would 
be done is the first thing it will be transmitted to the President for 
transmittal to Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me ask you another question. Would it not be 
more effective if Congress endorsed a basic reorganization plan settin 
up a single authority to begin with so it would not have to come bac 
to Congress again ? 

Mr. Patrerson. I believe that is the case that Governor Heogh 
stated yesterday, putting the chart ahead of the horse. I do not know 
what a study committee would recommend. This committee may 
come up with five different approaches to this. Certainly, the areas 
that have been developed here today could show many approaches 
that conld have lots of worthy possibilities. 

Mr. Horrman. But there is one fundamental difference between 
what Governor Hoegh commented on yesterday and EIA’s suggestion. 
His criticism of the Cooley recommendation was that the Board 
would also be a user group or an administrative committee. This 
would not be that case. This would not be the case in setting up a Fed- 
eral spectrum authority. 

Mr. Patrerson. The answer to your question as to what would 
happen under House Joint Resolution 331 as far as I am personally 
concerned, and the sincerity that was behind the President’s request 
of recognizing this problem and of asking the Congress to give the 
resolution that he sent up here its blessing, would depend entirely 
upon his transmitting it with such comments as he would like to 
make, with such recommendations to solve a problem that we realize 
has to be solved. 

Mr. Horrman. What do you think the timing of such an event 
would be? 

Mr. Patterson. I think that based upon all the advice that I have 
had in terms of the time limit, as set forth in the resolution, we 
specified a year that it would take to do this job. 

T would think that it could be done in this time. I do not know. 
Competent people have said that it could. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think that 1960 would be a healthy environ- 
ment to have such a thing ? 

Mr. Patrerson. As far as I am concerned I won’t approach it 
from 1960. There is a job to be done. Others are going to use a 
particular calendar to get this job done. That is beyond my scope. 

Mr. Frynt. Mr. Younger? 

Mr. Youncer. Mr. Patterson, what prompted you to think that 


that report would receive any more attention than the other reports 


have received ? 
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Mr. Parrerson. Which other reports, sir? 

Mr. Youncer. The Stewart report and the Cooley report and 
studies. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think the Cooley report received rather prompt 
attention, Mr. Younger. I think it came in January. I believe it 
was January you completed it, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooter. I think the 29th of December. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think it received immediate attention. I think 
the administration’s analysis of the research recommendations were 
gent to the Congress with some dispatch. It was under administra- 
tive review. In regard to the other report which came in in 1951, 
I do not know the historical background of that report. I do know 
that there are many things in this Stewart report that have been 
a guideline for improving the operations within the ODM internally, 
and I think there are many other things in it that OCDM can profit- 
ably do, but as far as adopting this report, this report ends up by 
one thing, by saying that the President should have an adviser or 
a board of three advisers to him, independent of the Congress. 

The Stewart report said, “Mr. President, you need an adviser,” 
or, “You need three advisers.” The President in 1953 elected to name 
as his adviser, in terms of his responsibilities, the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and that is where it has been since the 
President assigned it to ODM, as I understand it. 

Mr. Everrrr. I think this action was considered by all the members 
of the Stewart committee—you might check me on it—as a complete 
rejection of our report and nullification of 1953. 

Mr. Fiynt. The Chair would like to make this observation at this 

int and would like to refer specifically to the last statement made 
oh Dr. Stewart in which he called attention to the fact that the Stewart 
committee made iis report in 1951, approxima‘ely 8 years ago. 

It is well known that many members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, both on the majority and the minority 
side, have been interested in activating something in the nature of 
that suggested by the Stewart report. 

The Chair is also informed that there were a series of informal 
communications between the chairman of this committee, both under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Wolverton of New Jersey, I believe under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Priest of Tennessee, and I know under the 
chairmanship of our present chairman, Mr. Harris of Arkansas, that 
a recommendation be forthcoming to implement the recommendations 
of the Stewart committee. 

Years rolled by and it was not until after the introduction of the 
resolution by Mr. Harris, the chairman of this committee, to create 
a special committee for spectrum study, that anything concrete was 
referred from the administration in this regard. 

It is, I believe, a safe statement to say that has a result of the intro- 
duction by Mr. Harris and the approval of the House of Representa- 
tives of the resolution to authorize a study by a special committee 
of this committee to inquire into this subject that we have reached 
the point that we have today and yesterday of this panel discussion 
and I believe that we are unanimous in our belief here today, the 
members of the committee and the members of the panel, that this 
may be a kickoff point, a springboard, from which action to implement 
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these various recommendations may be brought about and I think 
that as a result of that considerable study has been given to this 
subject by members of the committee and by you gentlemen, who 
have honored us with your presence here as panelists yesterday and 
today, and that we have at least already come to this conclusion that 
it is most urgently needed, the pressing need is one of the considera. 
tion of an organization to proceed directly and to plunge into the 
study and the action that is contemplated by all of us here today, 

Somewhat in this connection, and this goes more to procedure per. 
haps than to organization, Chairman Doerfer of the Federal Com. 
munications Commission a few moments ago raised a question with- 
out discussing it, which probably will cause some discussion ag J 
bring this to your attention. 

The question which was raised, but which has not been discussed 
at length, and indeed, it has not been discussed at all, but one which 
seems quite important, has to do with some of the procedures to be 
followed in this question of allocation. 

For example, should the Administrative Procedure Act be applicable 
to such proceedings, and if so, what should be the rights of interested 
parties who might want to intervene in any of these proceedings even 
though they might not be direct parties to the proceeding before the 
Commission, or before the Board or before the Commission adviser to 
the President ? 

That is a question of procedure as I stated just then. But, neverthe- 
less, it may be such an important question of procedure that it might 
be dealt with while we are here discussing the overall subject of 
organization. 

Chairman Doerfer, since I believe that I commented on a question 
that you raised a while ago without discussing, I wonder if you would 
like to add anything to what the Chair just said in connection with 
it? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I quite agree it is an important consideration. My 
concept of the reason why the administrative agency was created in 
the first place was because it was a frank recognition that the courts 
did not have the time to do the job and it also was a plain recognition 
that the courts were unsuited because it took too long. 

This is such a vital instrument of defense we have to set up some 
kind of an organization which can act promptly and expeditiously, 
and of course, it will be accepted without an Administrative Proce- 
dures Act if the organization gains the confidence of those people who 
are vitally concerned with the administration of it; by that to be 
specific, the governmental users, and the industry, Congress and the 
public. 

I am satisfied that it can be done. 

Mr. Fiynr. And in addition to the prestige to which you refer, if it 
has the authority and the authoritative position with which to make 
the decision with finality ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. That is correct. I think that the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act has and can be properly applied to that aspect where you 
get down to the specialized or the particularized assignment of fre- 
quencies because I do not follow that at all. 

Once a businessman in industry or even the governmental user has 
this, they make plans on the one hand, they have budgets. On the 
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other hand, they have commitments of private capital. You cannot 
‘ork the rug out from underneath once you make that. However, at 
the same time, everybody has to recognize that if we are going to sur- 
yive as a democracy we have to be able to move quickly in times of 


If this were not a cold war situation and this were all resolved, then 
we could enjoy the luxury of absolute and complete justice or what- 
ever you want to call it, but now the situation calls for some permis- 
sive arbitrariness, if you please. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Goldsborough, I believe, is seeking recognition. 

Mr. GotpsnorovcH. Thank you, sir. I thought I might summarize 
and also refer back to one comment that Chairman Doerfer made. 

As you know, this morning we endorsed House Joint Resolution 331. 
I understand that General Quesada has also endorsed House Joint 
Resolution 331. I wanted to point out that the two largest users of 
Government frequencies have endorsed that resolution. 

In General Quesada’s talk this morning he also introduced a note 
of caution in proceeding in this thing, not necessarily slowness, but 
caution, and I think that House Joint Resolution 331 does provide 
some safeguards in that regard. If, in the wisdom of Congress, that 
resolution should be adopted and if it was decided to make a frequency 
analysis of usage, or study, or what have you, we are willing before a 
qualified group to prove that we do not have too many fire hydrants. 
Weare willing and ready. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Goldsborough, I may have a faulty recollection but I 
did not recall the general’s specific endorsement of House Joint Reso- 
lution 331. 

Mr. Gotpssoroucn. Sir, I inquired of one of his assistants at the 
noon recess and I was informed by that assistant that he had endorsed 
it in writing. 

Mr. Moss. I would only observe that on the basis of the general’s 
testimony his subsequent endorsement would appear to be an incongru- 
ous recommendation. As long as we are referring to his testimony, 
would you agree with him—and I think he used the term, a tendency 
to maintain the status quo. 

We cannot deny that there is a harboring, and I use his words, of 
frequencies within the agencies of concern to you. Would you agree 
with him ? 

Mr. GotpsroroucH. I could not agree with that. I think there is one 
facet of this matter we probably have not talked enough about and 
that is the requirement for frequencies which results from the assign- 
ment of missions to the military services. I am not conscious, and I 
otha very close to this in the last 2 years, of any tendency to 

oard. 

Mr. Moss. Would you say that General Quesada on the basis of his 
past experience in the military service, is qualified to make such an 
observation ? 

Mr. GorpsnorovaH. Would I say that he is qualified to have an 
opinion 2 

Mr. Moss. Well, he is qualified. 


_ Mr. Gotpsroroven. He is qualified to have his opinion and my opin- 
ion is different. 
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Mr. Moss. His opinion may be different from yours, but on the basis 
of his qualifications to make it you do not challenge it ? 

Mr. GotpsporouGH. No. 

Mr. Moss. Would you agree with his conclusion that the interde- 
partmental radio advisory committee, “does a fine job under the cir. 
cumstances on both fronts” ? 

Mr. GotpsporoucH. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. However, he then went on to indicate that he thought 
they did a totally ineffective job. Would you agree with that ? 

Mr. GotpssoroucH. I do not think the evidence in his own organiza- 
tion, originally the CAA and now the FAA, would indicate that it has 
been ineffective, sir. I think he is up against the same situation that 
the Department of Defense is up against and the non-Government fre- 
quency users are up against, 

We just do not have enough frequencies and if we expect IRAC to 
make frequencies, then it is ineffective, because it cannot make fre- 
quencies. 

Mr. Moss. I think a number of the members of this committee had 
the opportunity of studying in recent years the effectiveness of the Air 
Power Development Commission in the Department of Defense. We 
reached the conclusion it was totally ineffective and as a result we fin- 
ally acted to abolish it, first through the creation of the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board and subsequently through the creation of a strong 
agency of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

General Quesada had close contact with that agency and he made 
the observation, I believe, he has close contact with IRAC and isa 
member of it. It was his evaluation for the record this morning that 
the Air Coordinating Committee—again I think I am quoting cor- 
rectly—was more effective than IRAC. 

If that is a correct evaluation, then it would be my view that TRAC 
is virtually useless except perhaps as a debating and back-scratching 
society. 

Mr. GortpsroroucH. I am sorry, while I know of ACC and have had 
some contact with it, I am unable to evaluate his opinion on that. ° 

Mr. Moss. I do not want to take up more than that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynt. Dr. Everitt, as we may be approaching the last round, 
would you like to make a comment at this point ? 

Mr. Evertrr. I think I have made my comments both originally and 
recently which are along the line that I think a study is useless until 
there is an organization to implement it. 

If we had more time I would like to ask those who propose a study 
to outline in a particular area, such as the question of taking fre- 
quencies away from the military and provide them for television, just 
how you would collect information, what type of information you 
would collect, how you would stress or outline the issues that have 
to be decided, and then who should do something about that. 

This would be one simple example and I would like to see some- 
thing like that done. I think as soon as you try to take such a simple 
example and work it out, as I have tried to do it in my mind before I 
came to this meeting, you immediately see the difficulty and almost 
the uselessness of trying to take such a difficult issue and resolve it 
without someone who can finally make a decision and without some- 
one who can indicate the weight which has to be assigned because it 
is largely a matter of weight various uses. 
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Obviously one would have to say that defense is so much more 
important than entertainment, but this does not say that we should 
not consider entertainment or television as an important part of our 
economy. Unless you have someone who can assign these weights, 
and perhaps some of these have to be arbitrary—it is often more 
important that a decision be made even than just exactly what the 
decision is. 

I think this has been part of the problem in TRAC, when you can- 
not make a decision you just do not make a decision and so let it ride 
on and on and on, and this has been, to a certain extent, the problem 
of organization. 

No decisions have been made about organization and, as I said be- 
fore, I think it was the general feeling of the people in the Stewart 
committee that they started to implement our report after 2 years 
with the abolishment of the offices of the telecommunication advisor 
and the assignment of the duties at a much lower level in the Offices 
of Defense Mobilization. Everything we had done at that time had 
gone down the drain. 

I am glad to see at least it is being resurrected at the present time. 
I share with Mr. Moss some reservations about two boards versus 
one, and yet, I agree with Dr. Stewart that we might well try two 
boards and see how they work, and then we will be in a clearer posi- 
tion to determine what to do best, so in that respect I would agree 
that the next step I think is two boards rather than one. 

Mr. Youncer. May I ask you one question? What did you have in 
mind for the two boards? Is that a board within the Government, or 
a board of civilians outside of the Government to police the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Everirr. No, a board within the Government which, however, 
would be outside of any one of the organizations within the Govern- 
ment. It would not bea DOD, for example. 

Mr. Youncer. Is not that what IRAC is? 

Mr. Evertrr. No, IRAC is an association of representatives con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Youncer. All right, but where would you get your board from 
then @ 

Mr. Everitt. I think they would have to be independent experts in 
the same way that we get a board for the FCC. 

Mr. Youncer. From the outside? 

Mr. Everitr. Yes. 

Mr. Youncer. They would not be from the Department at all or be 
under the Department ? 

Mr. Evertrr. No. 

Mr. Youncer. It would have another entirely civilian board on top 
of the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Everitr. Not on top of the Defense Department; a staff organ- 
ization for the President. This is what the recommendations of both 
committees are. 

Mr. Younger. That is all. 

Mr. Frynt. Chairman Doerfer? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Doctor, I don’t quite understand how House Resolu- 
tion 7057 meets your observation that you have to have somebody who 
can make decisions, because, as I understand it, you are merely pro- 
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posing a board to make decisions for the governmental use of the 
spectrum. It doesn’t help the FCC any. It doesn’t help the industry 


any. 

Mr. Everitt. I think it would have to work with the FCC. I be- 
lieve two boards could be coordinated. 

Mr. Dorrrer. That is my criticism of it. There is no authority or 
no power to make decision. You get right back to negotiating. 

Mr. Everirr. But I don’t think you can do it between IRAC and 
FCC. I think you can do it with a board which had a prestige and 
authority comparable in its area with what the FCC has in its area, 
and not an organization similar to either IRAC or the present setup 
in OCDM. 

Mr. Dorrrer. May I ask one more question? By deleting section 
(f) which would call out of House Resolution 7057 this study of the 
spectrum—and the study of what organization ? 

Mr. Everirr. This is a study of further organization ¢ 

Mr. Dorrrer. That is right. 

Mr. Evertrr. I think a study of the spectrum should be made im- 
mediately as a cooperative effort between this organization and FCC. 
This is what I understand (d) provides for. It says: 


This review shall be done in consultation with the FCC. 


Mr. Dorrrer. You mean of the spectrum ? 

Mr. Everirr. Of the spectrum. 

Mr. Dorrrer. How about the organizational structure? Who should 
do that ? 

Mr. Everirr. I don’t think you want an immediate study of the 
organizational structure. You set up the two boards. A year or two 
from now if you find that they are not. able to resolve their differences, 
then I think you should at that time have a study as to whether a 
superboard is needed, and, as a matter of fact, that is what we said 
in this report, that we hoped that a superboard would not be needed, 
but we left open the possibility that it might be needed if the two 
boards could not coordinate. 

Mr. Parrerson. Dr. Stewart, OCDM and the FCC currently are 
now, and have been for sometime, making a joint study, for forward 
planning, as to the use of the spectrum. Isn’t that right, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Partrerson. In other words, we are making a forward study 
of the overall use of this spectrum. What I understand you to say 
then is that this board of three under this resolution would do what 
OCDM is doing with FCC in terms of the overall use of the spec- 
trum, one having one side of it and one having the other and both 
of them jointly making this review. 

If I am correct, from the FCC standpoint we are a down 
that road. It is a question of opinion as to whether a board would 


do it better or not. That is the way it looks to me; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to be sure that you realize we are most appreciative of 
the opportunity to come here, and for your chairman and your com- 
mittee’s interest in this subject. I got exposed to it, I think, the 
first time with the Potter resolution last year, and out of that grew 
the President’s taking the initiative to have the Cooley Committee 
appointed for the Director of OCDM. 
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‘J think it was July of 1958 the Potter resolution was presented. 
The Cooley Committee, I believe, was appointed in the latter part of 
November 1958. ‘They completed their report the latter part of Decem- 
ber 1958. I believe OCDM sent its report up to this committee on 
March 3 of this year, so it has been in an area of study for the last 
ear since the Potter resolution was originally introduced. I do 
think it is necessary to keep in mind that the OCDM sitting over here 
with the responsibility delegated to it by the President, and the FCC 
sitting over here with the responsibility it has, are now and have 
been in the past working together in terms of this — and they 
have a plan now for forward planning in terms of the entire spec- 
trum; isthat right, Mr. Alexander ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. So keeping that in mind, how effective these twe 

oups are in getting together is a matter of coordination, and that is 
exactly what the Cooley bill says—coordinate, with the FCC. The 
only thing it is, is a matter of gentlemen getting together. Isn’t 
that right ¢ 

Mr. Dorrrer. That is right. For the record let me read one para- 
graph here of the public notice of April 30, 1959, FCC 59-411, 
Document 724382 : 

The conduct of this study—which is a joint OCDM-FCC long-range frequency 
allocation planning—jointly and on a continuing basis is a new approach in 
Government planning for the long-term future in the field of frequency alloca- 
tions. Heretofore such studies have been conducted independently by the respec- 
tive offices with conclusions coordinated thereafter. 

Under ths approach, long-range planning will be conducted as a joint effort 
toward a common objective. The study is intended to assist the FCC and the 
OCDM in carrying out their separate responsibility under the law. 

Therefore, the observation that I wanted to make was, I don’t en- 
vision a long study. I don’t know why it should take so long to study 
the structure—the organization. It brings to mind Congressman 
Moss’ statement before about my fears or misgivings about the ques- 
tion with respect to whether the President has, under the Constitu- 
tion, the power to dole out the spectrum. 

I didn’t want to leave that impression that I felt that way about it. 
I know that allegation has been made. I think it should be investi- 
gated. Apart from that, assuming that there is no constitutional au- 
thority vesting the distribution of the spectrum in the President, 
nonetheless, the act right now is not adequate to give the FCC assur- 
ance that the President is not the final authority; so that that ques- 
tion would have to be examined. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree with you on that point. I quite agree 
with you. 

Mr. Dorrrer. Then with respect to the study, if the Congress is not 
advised to adopt House Joint Resolution 331, I do want to point out 
that the study that I envisage of the spectrum or the use would be 
sort of a broad rush quick study just sufficient to give the intelligent 
guidance with respect to what type of a structure it should have, but 
if this Commission, or if any committee, is going to undertake to 
study thoroughly and elaborately the use of the spectrum, it is almost 
an unending job. 

I just want to make one more observation with respect to Mr. Golds- 
borough’s statement. In his opinion there is a shortage of frequency 
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space, and I indicated this morning there may not be. Actually, it 
may be as a result of what is happening. Just think that that rtion 
which is devoted today to radio broadcasting in the aural band—J am 
talking about the radio you have in the car and that type of thing— 
takes up approximately 1,100 kilocycles. One television channel tigg 
up 6 megacycles or 6,000 kilocycles, so the ratio is 6 to 1. 

Now we have 70 channels in the UHF portion of the spectrum which 
makes it a ratio of about 420 to 1. To me, unless we can find some 
way of getting this off the ground, that is a waste of spectrum space, 
That is not a shortage. That brings me right down to where the FCC 
and the military begin to bargain back and forth for space which the 
FCC thinks could be used and would be acceptable to the people, that 
would gain public acceptance. When and if. And you have to grant 
me this assumption. The military says, “Yes, we can use the UHF 
for this, but to do so it is going to cost a billion dollars.” My answer 
to that is going to be, “Maybe it would be advisable to spend a billion 
to make $10 billion in national wealth.” 

They say, “You go up to Congress and try to get up the billion 
dollars to obsolete this equipment,” and we say, “Well, that is part of 
your duty.” We go back and forth. There is no firm authority and 
we start in 1965 where we are today in June 1959. That is the type 
of thing that we have to anticipate and guard against. 

Mr. Fiynt. Dr. Everitt. 

Mr. Everrrt. I agree with Chairman Doerfer that this is a con- 
tinuing study that has to be made—not a study; and this is what I 
have been supporting right along, that you are going to have set up 
an organization which will make a continuing study. On this matter 
of the relative organization between the rights of the President and 
the rights of Congress, it would seem to me the only way to finally 
determine that would be to pass a bill and then have it taken into 
the Supreme Court. I do not believe a study could determine this even 
if it is made completely by lawyers. 

I would like to mention one other thing before I close, and, that is, 
the matter of sitting on frequencies is not always necessarily bad. It 
has to be done, and in terms of the civilian area we have good ex- 
amples of that because it was expected by the FCC that the UHF 
would develop; and to a large extent they have been sitting on fre- 
quencies there, and the areas of educational] television. The only way 
to get educational television off the ground was to sit on some fre- 
quencies while they ran around and tried to collect some money and 
implement it. 

The same is true in the military. They have to do that, so this is 
not. necessarily a bad charge against either group. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Kear, would you like to add anything to that? 

Mr. Kear. Just one thing, Mr. Chairman: I don’t share Chairman 
Doerfer’s concern about the inability for two boards to work together 
and reach an agreement; and the second feeling that he has—if there 
was a superboard that agreement would automatically be reached— 
er some primary authority. The superboard would be composed of 
men with varying opinions. You can have 5 to 4 or 6 to 3 decisions 
on your superboard and a 6 to 3 decision on a matter of frequency 
on an allocation or a 5 to 4 decision is not a decision. That is merely 
a compromise and that can be compromised just as well at the lower 
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jevel. Then you have the FCC and others, the OCDM, or the group 
envisioned by H.R. 7057 working together. If you can’t agree on 
that level, it is exceedingly difficult for me to see how agreement could 
be reached on a higher level, except by straight fiat. 

Mr. Dorrrer. I am glad you raised that question. I didn’t have 
in mind in the first place a superboard. I am suggesting that we 
study. We could probably revamp the FCC. We could probably 
cull out some things that I think are taking too much of our time, 
take a lot of inconsequential things which so far as the effect on the 
country are not of great concern. I do say if you do have-a single 
authority, regardless of how you get it, you will have to have an odd 
man. It will be three or five or more if Congress would be so advised. 

Well, that is it. Two to one, that is the decision, that says that the 
military is going to take 400,000 cycles of UHF, and is gives the FCC 
200,000 of VHF. That is it. It isn’t a question of a board dicker- 
ing and agreeing among themselves. It is just a question of the ma- 
jority vote once the matter comes to a head. 

Mr. Kear. In that case the superboard or supreme authority would 
only be in favor of the thing so long as it voted the way the people 
who had the nearest and loudest voice were pleased with the decision. 

In other words, if the decisions of this prime authority were con- 
sistently in favor of the vested interests, as they have Seen called, 
there would be complaints from the military, or if it were not the 
military there would be complaints of the vested interests. Nobody 
would be satisfied. 

Mr. Dorrrer. If you are going to conjure up things of that kind 
we will never solve this spectrum problem. We have to assume they 
are patriotic, intelligent people, capable of understanding all the prob- 
lems. I merely want to suggest that certainly this board would be 
cognizant of the fact that it is much easier to effect some changes 
within the governmental use and structure than it would be to ask 
49 or 50 million families to change. You not only have an economic 
problem, you have a terrifically important political problem. Some- 
where along the line this board could say to the Government, “You 
just haven’t justified to the extent other than it is going to be costly. 
t is going to cost so much money, and as between the two, then it 
might take a number of years, but these are the moves you better plan 
on making.” 

If the Board does that, it is always subject of course to some dis- 
agreement. You are going to be criticized, but if it is done with 
intelligence and justification, I do not see where anybody can seriously 
complain. It would be, as I see it, to revamp the FCC and eliminate 
some of the responsibilities or duties that it has now to take up time 
needlessly. That might be the subject of another panel, but I feel 
myself that we spend an awful lot of time on things which are rela- 
tively unimportant so far as this nation is concerned. 

Mr. Krar. I agree entirely with that. 

Mr. Fiuynr. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I just want to second a great deal of what the chairman 
has said on this matter of two committees or two boards versus one 
board, as you have described it, a superboard. When you have the 
two boards in disagreement how do you get agreement ? 

Mr. Krar. We have a similar situation, or have had recently, in 
Geneva. I am not quite sure how they got the agreement. 
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Mr. Moss. I know. That is because we are faced with somethi 
that we cannot do anything about. I think there is a great difference 
We cannot write the ground rules for other nations, but here we are 
one with an internal structure of government. Should we not 
try to devise the most workable method possible ? 

Mr. Kear. Yes, and that is the point that I was endeavoring to 
make. In Geneva we have the difference. We do not have a grou 
of people who would have the qualities that we expect in the FCC 
and in this telecommunications board. These are men who are not 
users of the frequencies. 

Mr. Moss. If you have two boards and they disagree, they disagree 
maybe because of the jealousy over their prerogatives. I do not know 
but I wouldn’t be surprised that perhaps part of the disagreement 
between the Cooley report and the OCDM comes about is because it 
takes away, if the report recommendation is followed, a function 
which OCDM feels that they are discharging very nicely for every- 
body in town. It takes this study away from them. I think that 
Mr. Patterson indicated that you are already engaged in a study of 
spectrum uses. 

Mr. Parrerson. I did, Mr. Congressman, but I did not wish to 
imply that anybody was taking anything away from us. I am say- 
ing that if the proposal that House Joint Resolution 331 presented is 
followed, and as a result of that in terms of this complete study, if they 
come up with a committee which has the concurrence of the President 
and Congress, that is going to take it all away from the OCDM, that 
is it, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Moss. That is good. Iam glad to hear that. 

I am saying these things are possible. It is possible. 

Mr. Parrerson. Certainly. It never entered my mind until you 
raised the question. 

Mr. Moss. I have seen agencies where they very zealously guarded 
their authority and so it does happen that two acting in complete 
good faith, having due regard for the preservation of their positions, 
could disagree. Who resolves the difference in that case ? 

I think it is far better organizationally to have one agency which 
could do the job, even by split decision. At least when the majority 
acts then there is a policy which can be implemented. 

On the other hand, there may be just continued frustration in trying 
to deal with this problem. 

I was looking at this H.R. 7057. Is this to be a temporary agency? 

Mr. Coorry. If I may answer, not as envisioned by our committee, 
but as we discussed this morning, if the agency were established in 
the Executive Office of the President it would simply give the same 
kind of consideration and evaluation to frequency assignments within 
the Government that are now given by the FCC to frequency assign- 
ments outside the Government. 

Mr. Moss. Would you not have a considerable overlapping by this 
agency of some of the duties and responsibilities of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ? 

Mr. Cootry. It contemplates that there would be very close cooper- 
ation between the two groups and, as I think I said this morning, our 
feeling is that something of that sort is badly needed now, and I had 
always understood that all of industry felt that something of that 
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sort was badly needed. I was rather surprised to hear Mr. Hoffman, if 
J understood him correctly, recommend a superboard to make alloca- 
tions with no change in the way IRAC make assignments. Of course 
there is one of the difliculties. There is no one in IRAC that has the 
authority to say what agency shall have the decision after hearing all 
the facts. And both claims may be meritorious. 

Mr. Moss. The thing that concerns me, is the language on page 45, 
line 41: 


The Board shall establish and maintain liaison as required with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and the telecommunications industry, 
including but not limited to the broadcasting, electronic, and communications 
services, with particular reference to research and development and new manu- 
facturing techniques and capabilities for the purpose of improving telecom- 
munication services, the conservation of the spectrum, and for increasing pro- 
ductivity of the total resource. The Board shall encourage research and studies 
in those areas where the need exists. 

It goes on. It seems to me it takes it directly into the field that has 
always been given to the Federal communications, at least this dealing 
with problems of civil communications or commercial programs. 

Mr. Cootry. I think to an extent that is so, but it was our feel- 
ing that that was a healthy situation to have, since the Government 
use of the spectrum, and I think roughly the allotments are about 
half to non-Government and about half to Government. 

Mr. Moss. How far did your committee go in studying the work of 
the Federal Communications Commission in discharging its respon- 
sibilities which I think somewhat similar in this area? 

Mr. Cootry. I must say that we didn’t have time to go into any 
great study of the FCC nor were we asked to, nor did we feel that 
that was quite our province. As a matter of fact, our recommenda- 
tions in no way affected the FCC except that we presumed that if 
the recommendations of this report became effective, there would be 
on the Government side an agency that complemented and was quite 
similar and would probably conduct its affairs and its activity in 
many respects as does the FCC. 

Mr. Moss. As I understand it this is not just on the Government 
side. There is the section I read, plus the language in section 2(e) : 

The board shall encouraze the operational application of new techniques, im- 
proved equipment, and methods to promote a more effective using of the radio 


spectrum and to conserve radio frequencies. 

In fact as I read the bill I find quite a number of sections where 
it seems to me we would be taking this agency directly in the area 
already set aside for the Federal Communications Commission, which 
has a primary responsibility. I think perhaps Commissioner Bartley 
has some comment there because he has given this an unqualified 
endorsement. 

Mr. Bartiry. Yes, and I believe if I understand the purposes of 
the bill, the Board certainly should have an awareness of the com- 
mercial and private needs in administering the Government area. 
I point out, particularly, in section 2(a) and in 2(b), where their 
considerations here are to be based on the general welfare and also 
with due regard, and I am taking one sentence out, “for the mainte- 
nance of sound and healthy commercial telecommunication services 
both domestic and foreign.” I consider that as a very healthy imple- 
mentation of the Communications Act and if I may repeat what I 
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said yesterday, I consider this a very important section because it 
meshes right in with the responsibilities of the Communications Com. 
mission in 303(g) for the study of new uses of radio, to provide for 
experimental uses of frequencies, and generally encourage the larger 
and more effective use of radio in the public interest. 

Then I said this: 


‘ Awareness of the direction research and development is taking is necessary 
in any long-range planning, but in the rapidly changing field of electronics, it ig 


particularly critical. 
Mr. Moss. You used the word “awareness” now on two occasions, 
as to the role of this new agency, but the language says— 


the board shall encourage the operational application of new techniques, im. 
proved equipment, to promote more effective use— 


and that— 


the Board shall establish and maintain liaison as required with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and the telecommunications industry 
including but not limited to broadcasting, electronic, and communications serv. 
ices, with particular references to research and development and new manv- 
facturing techniques and capabilities— 


and— 
the board shall encourage research and studies. 


I don’t know how we are going to do this; maybe through grants, 
TI don’t know. However, it seems that there is a much more active 
role than just an awareness of what is going on. We are saying to 
them “you get busy and stimulate some of this. You get busy and 
encourage.” 

I think there is a difference. 

Mr. Bartiey. May I follow up that? What I have in mind here 
is this: That you heard here today that approximately 60 percent of 
the engineers in this country that are electronic engineers are engaged, 
at least to some extent, and many of them to a complete extent, 
doing their research in the field of defense communications. Many 
of the applications that are developed there if properly oriented to 
commercial operations can be meshed together and the whole economy 
benefit from it. 

If they go off in one single direction without consideration to what 
other applications there may be, you have lost what I think can be 
of great benefit. I believe that a Board on the level with the FCC 
could coordinate these things and get much more out of our research 
money. 

Mr. Moss. Are you raising then that that is your interpretation as 
to what is this proposal, the same question we had in dealing with 
the missile programs and the activities of space in the various military 
departments? 

We created the National Space Agency last year. They claimed 
certain rights and responsibilities in this matter of determining gov- 
ernmental policy and program. The military says, “Oh, no, that’s 
not so. We still have primary responsibility in this field.” 

Is that agency going to be able to lay down the program for research 
or development for the military departments? Is that the intent? 

Mr. Bartey. I think that it certainly would have an influence there. 

Mr. Moss. You are more optimistic on that than I am. 
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Mr. Bartiry. If they have to come to them for their frequency, 
eventually they will have to gear their research and development into 
those areas. ‘The one thing that I think I would like to get across to 

ou at this point, and I am afraid it has been lost sight of by now, 

is you have mentioned several times the single agency for aviation, 
but there is a tremendous difference in the aviation and in the com- 
munications field and it has to do with the fact that communication 
involves a mass media. 

I think that it should be borne in mind that mass media is one area 
certainly that must always be maintained in civilian hands. 

Mr. Moss. In civilian hands? 

Mr. Barttey. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Dorrrer. I don’t follow that. I will say leave it all in civilian 
hands. 

Mr. Moss. I am not going to argue about that. I think we have 
to very jealously keep all of these things in civilian hands. 

Mr. Srewart. Mr. Chairman, may I interject just one brief obser- 
yation at this point: this Board will be dealing with frequencies for 
agencies that are going to be spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year and this is a direction to that agency to see that those ex- 

nditures are made in a forward looking manner. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Two very short points, Congressman Flynt. Some- 
one I believe made the statement that FCC was a member of the 
IRAC. That is not correct if it was made. It is not a member of the 
TRAC. 

Mr. Moss. FAA. The director of FAA, General Quesada, is a 
member of IRAC. 

Mr. Everrrr. I think I said FCC isa member of IRAC. I thought 
it was. 

Mr. Bartiey. It was at one time. 

Mr. Parrerson. Not since 1952. The second point was I stated 
there was long-range joint FCC-ODM planning for the future use 
of the radio frequency spectrum being made. ‘That will be described 
as a part of the information which the chairman this morning asked 
me to submit to the committee, which I agreed to do after the Gover- 
nor had returned. 

In that material will be trends and planning for future showing 
the relationship between the FCC and the OCDM in this joint FCC- 
OCDM long-range planning for future use of the radio frequencies. 

Mr. Fiynt. Was that in the nature of a Cabinet-level study? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; this is a matter of the OCDM and the FCC 
working together on a long-range basis, very much along the lines 
that are being proposed by the Cooley report. 

Mr. Fiynr. And you can submit that? 

Mr. Parrerson. That will be a part of the information that the 
chairman and the staff asked for. 

Mr. Fiynt. I would also like to ask you this along a little bit dif- 
ferent line, I think. About 2 or 3 years ago, so I am informed, a 
Cabinet-level study on U.S. telecommunications policy was under- 
taken. By that very obscure reference to it, do you know what I am 
referring to? 
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Mr. Parrerson. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Fiynt. If I can get some more detailed information on it and 
if there were such a study made and a report made, if it is available, 
we would like to have that submitted to the committee for either jp. 
corporating in the files or in the record. 

Mr. Parrerson. If you would enlighten me on the subject so that 
I can help, I will be glad to make inquiry. 

(In connection with the above colloquy, Mr. Flynt addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Patterson. Mr. Hoegh’s reply follows Mp, 
Flynt’s letter :) 

JUNE 12, 1959, 
Mr. JOHN S. PATTERSON, 
Deputy Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Washington, D.q. 

Dear Mr. PATrerson: You will recall that in the course of the hearings held 
on June 9 before the Subcommittee on Communications and Power, I addressed a 
question to you with regard to a Cabinet-level study on U.S. telecommunications 
policy and requested that the report prepared as the result of this study be sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee (transcript, p. 315). 

I am enclosing for your information copy of the White House press release 
dated November 4, 1954, announcing the establishment of a Cabinet Committee 
on Telecommunications Policy and Organization, with the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization as Chairman, and the Secretaries of State and Defense 
as members. ; 

You will note that the press release states that the Committee was asked to 
make its report by January 3, 1955, and it is this report that I had reference to 
in my question. I trust that you will submit this report for the use of the sub- 
committee in connection with the study of spectrum management problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MORILIZATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DtREcTOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1959, 
Hon. JoHn J. FLYNT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Frynt: This will refer to your letter dated June 12, 1959, with which 
you enclosed a copy of a White House press release dated November 4, 1954, 
announcing the establishment of a Cabinet Committee on Telecommunications 
Policy and Organization. 

The functions of this Committee were transferred to the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, on May 3, 1957, and the Committee was discharged. It is 
my understanding that no written report was made. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. HogcH. 

Mr. Frynt. Mr. Goldsborough ? 

Mr. GorpssoroucH. Nothing more, sir. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Huntley ? 

Mr. Hunttiry. Nothing. 

Mr. Fuynt. Mr. Hull or Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Hutu. I have a current example of a problem which may serve 
to highlight the urgency which we in EIA have attempted to inject in 
this hearing. Last Thursday I appeared before the FCC and stated 
that our mobile radio services would require 1,200 additional channels 
to provide the services necessary through the 1968-70 period for those 
users such as fire, police, t ‘ansportation, forestry, and a myriad of 
others that find this type of communications essential. 
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These 1,200 channels, even with the split channeling now in effect, 
would require an additional 40 megacycles of spectrum. Somehow 
these 40 megacycles must be found. I am sure it is abundantly clear 
that this mobile radio service is equally vital to civil defense, the 
movement of troops, the military supplies, and a variety of other 
services essential for our national defense, and I am certain that the 
FCC will not lose sight of this. 

I am sure that they will go to OCDM and attempt to get some 
frequencies in order that they won’t have to somehow carve this out of 
those now available to them. Perhaps they will be successful in this. 
[hope so. However, how long will it take? Two years, optimistical- 
ly. One year isn’t enough because when we find a suitable portion of 
the spectrum with the right radio propagation characteristics, then 
we in industry must design and produce equipment and make them 
operate. If this action is not taken promptly, I say to you that over 
the next decade this country will suffer severe economic loss for not 
having this equipment in operation. 

Mr. Fiynr. Could I ask you a question? Approximately how much 
leadtime do you need to know in advance the frequencies which will 
be assigned in order to get the equipment ready? 

Mr. Hurtxi. Approximately 3 years, sir. So I say to you that we 
need an authoritative decision on such matters in order that we do 
not have these delays which can seriously affect our country. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you, Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Lindow ? 

Mr. Linpow. I think our position regarding this question of a super- 
body has been pretty well stated on several occasions here today. 
Again we feel that this question cannot be determined until you get 
into the question and complete the study. I think some of the discus- 
sion here this afternoon showed how many questions arise. I don’t 
think we know at this point whether such an organization is indicated 
or necessary, but I submit that it is not inconceivable that two bodies 
can get along together and operate together. 

As a matter of fact, if we stop and think a minute, we have two 
boards, if you want to call them that, sitting and getting along to- 
gether right up here on Capitol Hill, the House and the Senate. 
They have their differences but they seem to resolve them. They 
seem to get along. 

They seem to work these problems out through negotiation with 
each other. As a matter of fact, some of the members of this com- 
mittee are in the process of doing that, I understand, this afternoon. 
It can be done. I think the important thing is to get the ground rules 
laid and this must be done in a solid manner after the best facts are 
obtained. 

I think that we need to have some facts to go on and I think the 
Congress is the body to get this information. 

I notice somebody corrected the record here just a minute ago and 
if you don’t mind I would like to make a little correction. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Doctor Everitt, I am sure inadvertently made 
this statement and I am sure he didn’t intend to characterize televi- 
sion as solely an entertainment media, because I know that he recog- 
nizes it as probably one of the most important means of transmitting 
instant and immediate information and dissemination of news to the 
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American public, some 150 million of them who are using this for that 
purpose as well as for entertainment. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you, Mr. Lindow. 

Mr. Fellows? 

Mr. Fettows. Nothing more, thank you. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Bartley ? 

Mr. Bartiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fiynr. Chairman Doerfer? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I wanted to give you the benefit of just one illustra. 
tion of why I have some misgivings about this negotiation between 
two independent boards. With respect to our UHF dilemma, we did 
attempt to negotiate some years ago and we didn’t get very far, I 
remember why. We didn’t indicate that we were willing to give cer. 
tainly more than what we would get back. 

Just recently with respect to Commissioner Ford who is our liaison 
at the present time with some members of the old ODM, someone 
suggested that we do not disclose to the OCDM that we were willing 
to bargain with some of the UHF space we have, these 70 channels, 
or that we can’t use them or they are not being used. 

I am not quite that credulous and I don’t think the Department is 
that gullible. 

We play with our cards down. They know how this UHF is going, 
They know as well as anybody. In this thing you have to play with 
your cardsdown. If Ihave to negotiate all I ask is a fair advantage, if 
it is going to be on that basis, so that I just want you to understand 
some of the background as to my misgivings about this negotiation 
method of trying to solve problems. It just takes too long and to 
me it is rather stultifying to anybody in Government to kind of 
hold back information in the hope of striking a better bargain. That 
isn’t the way this thing should be run. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Cootry. I haven’t much to add. I think the position of the 
committee has been pretty well presented through these 2 days and 
it is, of course, our feeling that if a top committee were appointed to 
handle the total allotment and IRAC were allowed to make the 
assignments as at present, the Government situation wouldn’t be im- 
proved a great deal, because there are contests in the Government 
establishment just as there are contests in the non-Government area. 

I think I express the feeling of the committee in saying that it 
seems to us that no matter whether in the end it might be demonstrated 
that a superbody might be necessary to meet this total situation, the 
spectrum operation and use would be much better off and more satis- 
factory to all users if we had this comparable body complementing the 
FCC in handling the Government allotments and assignment on be- 
half of the President. 

We urge that your committee give great consideration to that. 

Mr. Friynr. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. 

Doctor Stewart ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Three things: One, there you have it. Two, more 
power to you, and three, amen. 

Mr. Fiynt. Gentlemen, before we conclude the proceedings pa 
T would like to acquaint you with the procedure we have here of whic 
you may want to avail yourselves. Any time after 9 o’clock tomorrow 
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morning there will be a complete transcript of the proceedings of yes- 
terday, which I have here, and today, which, of course, I do not have 
yet, available with Mr, Glenn Johnson, printing editor of our full 
committee. 

There will be one copy of that available here at all times. If any 
of you would like to read the record to see exactly what you said and 
to make such technical corrections as you may feel are necessary, you 
are given that privilege. 

In the event that you would like to see it, but cannot come over in 
person, I suggest that you communicate directly with Mr. Glenn John- 
son, and if at all possible we will try to accommodate you and to make 
it convenient for you to have it available to you. 

If it is possible we would like you to avail yourself of this privilege 
at the earliest possible time, because we have already had indications 
that there are going to be many demands and requests for copies of 
the proceeding that has taken place over the past 2 days. We will try 
to give you notice if you have not already availed yourself of it when 
the record will be technically closed. 

In the event any of you gentlemen on the panel would like to submit 
either rebuttal statements or supplemental statements, you are given 
that privilege. Whether or not they will be made a part of the file 
ormade a part of the record will be determined by the committee based 
upon the nature of what you choose to submit, but if you have anything 
else, as I say, either by way of rebuttal or by way of supplementing and 
complimenting what you have already said, you are given the privilege 
of submitting such statements if you desire. 

They may be incorporated in the record. They may be placed in 
the file and included in the record by reference only. On behalf of the 
committee I would like to take this opportunity to express our sin- 
cere thanks to each of you gentlemen on this panel for participating 
with us here. Each of you has made a valuable contribution to the 
work of this committee. 

I think it can be truly said that as a result of 2 days here we will 
be able to proceed and to take affirmative action in one way or another. 
I think it can be clearly said that you have definitively outlined the 
most pressing and urgent need for an organization of some kind from 
which further action can and indeed must be taken. We hope that 
you have each received mutual benefits from the statements and ob- 
servations and participation of your fellow panelists. 

If you have received as much from each other as the committee 
has received from each of you, your time has indeed been well spent. 
We of the committee are indeed grateful to each of you for the time, 
the study, and the effort which you have put forth to make this panel 
discussion what I consider and what I believe my colleagues on the 
committee believe to be one of the most fruitful panel discussions of 
this kind, at least of which I have any personal knowledge. 

Mr. Moss, would you like to add anything at this point? 

Mr. Moss. I want to second the remarks of the chairman. I have 
found the discussion very helpful. I do want to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Lindow, to acquaint you with one of the harsh facts here on the 
Hill and that is that all bills passed in the House are not considered 
inthe Senate. They do die in conferences and conferences sometimes 
are not held, so we have weaknesses. 
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Mr. Fuynt. Mr. Avery? 

Mr. Avery. I have nothing further to add, Mr. Chairman. J think 
we could make the greatest contribution toward the objective by ad- 
journing this meeting. 

Mr. Fiynt. Members of the panel, may I express to you the sincere 
thanks of our committee for your participation. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., Tuesday, June 9, 1959, the committee ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the Chair. ) 


x 








